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PREFACE. 


AN edition of Keating's Fopar Feopo, with translation and 
notes, was undertaken for the Irish Texts Society some ten 
years ago, by the late lamented Mr. David Comyn; and the 
first volume appeared in 1902. Mr. Comyn, however, while 
engaged in the preparation of the second volume, was over- 
taken by a serious illness, which made it necessary for him 
to abandon the undertaking. In February, 1907, the present 
editor reluctantly undertook the completion of the work, as 
far as text and translation are concerned. Mr. Comyn’s plan 
included a supplementary volume of notes; and in the two 
volumes now issued, the lines of the text are numbered con-: 
tinuously, and thus a system of reference is secured for the 
purpose of future annotation. The plan of the work and the 
size to which these volumes have grown made the insertion 
of notes other than textual ones impracticable. The reasons: 
which induced the editor to follow a text differing consider- 
ably in style from that mainly used by Mr. Comyn are given 
fully elsewhere in this volume. 

The volume edited by Mr. Comyn contains the "Oion- 
bpollsaé or Introduction, together with a portion of Book I. 
of the Foor Fears or History, that portion amounting to 
almost an eighth of the entire Fopar Fears. The first of the 
two volumes now issued gives Book I. of the Fopapr Fears from 
the point at which Mr. Comyn’s volume left off to the end. 
The second volume gives the whole of Book 11. Thus the 
present volumes contain rather more than seven-eighths of 
the entire fopar Feors, excluding the Introduction. There 
only remain the Genealogies and Synchronisms, which, with 
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indices, etc., must find a place in the volume of notes without 
which the work cannot be regarded as complete. 

These volumes are issued at a time when the Irish text 
they contain will have a far larger circle of readers than they 
would have had at any time during the past hundred years. 
The work, too, is one of great and many-sided interest. It 
is of interest to the historian, the antiquarian, the ethnologist, 
the philologist, the /z¢#évateur. In some of the byways of Irish 
history, it is our only source of information. It is a store- 
house of excellent Irish prose, almost modern in style and 
language. The second book, which is contained in the second 
of the volumes now issued, giving the History of Ireland from 
the coming of St. Patrick to the Norman Invasion, is as 
interesting as a fairy tale. 

The Fopor Fess was finished probably in 1633 or 1634 ;, 
and now, after a lapse of nearly three centuries, it appears in 
print, in full, for the first time. The annotation of the Fopor 
Fesps—a work scarcely less important or less difficult than 
the annotation of the “ Annals of the Four Masters ”—will 
require years of patient labour and research. Still it is no 
inconsiderable advantage to the student to have the entire 
text in a convenient form accompanied by a translation, and 
to have, moreover, a system of reference which will facilitate 
the work of research. 

The editor has to acknowledge gratefully the kindness he 
received from authorities and assistants while using, in the 
preparation of this work, the libraries of Trinity College, the 
Royal Irish Academy, the Franciscan Convent, Merchants” 
Quay, and the King’s Inns, as well as the National Library. 
He has, moreover, to thank his friends Tod5 O Oonnésds 
and Riyesyvo Us Fogluos for help given in reading the 
proof-sheets. 


psoRas usa ouinnin, 


Daile ba Clist, Veallcaine, 1908. 


INTRODUCTION. 


THE foypor Feopo has been preserved in several good 
manuscript copies, although the original appears to have been 
lost. No Irish work of equal extent ever became so popular. 
There are more complete copies of the work extant than of 
any other work in the Irish language of the same length. 
The work seems to have been finished in 1633 or 1634. The 
former date is mentioned in a copy in the Franciscan Library, 
Merchants’ Quay, and the same date is given elsewhere. In 
the second book a collection of letters made by Ussher is 
quoted. Now, these letters were published in 1632. Hence 
it is certain that the work was not finished earlier than, say, 
the close of that year. There are some dozen copies of the 
Foro Fess in Dublin alone dating from the seventeenth 
century. Of these probably six were written in the author’s 
lifetime. Of the two excellent manuscripts in the Franciscan 
library (F,, F,), one (F.) bears dates ranging between 1638 
and 1652, and the other, though undated, is at least equally 
early. There are four early manuscript copies in the T.C. D. 
library. Three of these by the same scribe are undated. 
To one of them (M.), as we shall see later, the date 1645 has 
been assigned; and the others are probably not much later. 
The fourth (D) bears date 1646. A copy, now imperfect, 
the property of Rev. Patrick Power, of Waterford (P), was 
made in 1647. The copy in the King’s Inns’ library (Ms) 
bears date 1657. The copy in the Reeves’ Collection, 
R. I. A., is dated 1641 for the first part of the book. Other 
copies in the same library bear date 1666, etc. There is 
an imperfect copy of Book u. in the same library, dated 
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1643. A copy in the British Museum (Eg. 107) was finished 
in 1638. 

Though some good copies of the work were mate in the 
early part of the eighteenth century, still a rough division 
might be made between the copies written in the seventeenth 
and in the later centuries, the former being naturally the more 
reliable. If, then, we divide the copies of the Fopar Fearo 
broadly into early and late, the year 1700 will form a good 
line of division between them. But there is another division 
which has to be made of the manuscript copies of this work. 
They may be divided into copies written in an archaic style, 
and copies written in a more modern style. If we take a 
copy of each of these classes of the same date or thereabouts, 
we shall find the matter of both substantially the same, 
paragraph for paragraph, and the words mostly the same, the 
language having, however, got an archaic setting in the one, 
while it tends towards the modern in the other; the syn- 
tactical system, too, differs somewhat in both classes: thus 
sometimes the passive construction of the one corresponds to 
the active of the other. The language of the archaic copies 
is, on the whole, more elegant. There is a marked effort in 
them to avoid unnecessary repetitions of the same noun 
several times in the same sentence. There is, too, an effort 
made to use a more precise terminology. Thus, in the 
modern copies, the petty prince is usually called ji, in the 
archaic copies the word used is flor. 

The phrase Sob piogaéc Erpeann, which is used of the 
kings so often in the modern copies, becomes §o6 on múse 
in the archaic copies. The order of words, and even the 
words themselves, are so different in the same sentence in 
both copies that to supply ‘ various readings’ to the one from 
the other would amount to practically printing the two 
versions. On the whole, greater care and accuracy are dis- 
played in the verse quotations, and in the forms of some 
proper names, and in the inflections of nouns, etc., in the 
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archaic copies than in the modern ones. The verbal forms 
are a shade older also. 

Now, it is certain that the difference between the two classes 
of copies does not arise from these copies having been made 
at different periods. The oldest copies we have are modern in 
style, such as the Franciscan copies, the Reeves copy, M, M, 
Eg. 107, etc. Of these early copies so many exist that there. 
cannot be any reasonable doubt that the work not only 
existed, but was widely known in its modern form, during the 
author’s lifetime. It is perhaps needless to state that all the 
eighteenth-century copies are modern in style. On the other 
hand, archaic copies must have existed at an early date. 
Indeed, it seems highly probable that an archaic version 
existed in the author’s lifetime. Father Power’s copy is dated 
1647—that is, it is stated in the manuscript, in a later 
hand, that 1647 was its date. Keating was probably still 
alive in that year. Only four archaic copies are known to 
me, and none of them is now complete. These are M,, T.C.D., 
a copy made by the celebrated scribe, John son of Torna 
O’Mulchonry ; the latter portion of M,, which has been 
ascribed to Michael O’Clery; Father Power’s copy made in 
1647 ; and a copy (S) in the Stowe Ms. C. Iv. 1, which, like 
Father Power’s, only contains portions of Book I. and Book I1., 
the Oionbpollaé being lost. The Stowe copy is undíted, 
except that the year 1696 is to be found in the marginal 
scribbling ; but it is probably earlier than 1650. O’Donovan 
speaks highly of M, in several passages of his works ; but, as 
he died in 1861, he could not have seen M,, and he certainly 
never draws attention to the difference in style between M, 
and the other copies available in his time. O’Curry speaks 
in terms of the highest praise of both M, and M; (he could 
only have seen M, the year of his death), and states that they 
are by the same scribe, and are probably the best copies ever 
made of the work, ‘not excepting the original’; but never does 
he point out that, though covering the same ground, they 
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are essentially different. Similarly, neither Mr. Comyn nor 
Dr. Joyce, nor any previous writer who has written on 
Keating, or discussed his works, or edited his text, has pointed 
out the difference in style that is to be found between the 
two classes of MSS. referred to. Dr. Joyce’s version of the 
portion of Book I. he has published is in the archaic style. 
Mr. Comyn’s edition of the Oionbpollaé and a portion of 
Book I. is in the same style; Dr. Joyce, however, adheres 
rigidly to all the archaic word-forms to be found in M,; 
while Mr. Comyn softens down and modernizes some of 
them when the modern forms are to be found in other copies 
of the work. Haliday’s text is of the modern type. 

The question now arises, How came these two classes of 
copies to co-exist in the lifetime, or close to the lifetime, 
of the author? The first consideration to be borne in 
mind is that these versions are by no means independent. 
One must have been derived from the other. The same 
author using the same facts could not have written both as 
independent works. One of these versions must therefore 
have been derived from the other by a careful writer, whether 
that writer be the author or another. Which version, then, 
was the original? I think there can be little doubt that it 
was the more modern version. This version agrees in style 
and language with Keating’s other works, such as the Thi 
Diop Soorce, and the Coéaip-Sc1at on óarhinn. The style of 
this version is so simple and natural that it is difficult to 
imagine how it could have been derived from any pre- 
existing copy. It bears on the face evidence of a first 
creation. On the other hand, it is quite easy to understand 
how its simple language could have been dressed up some- 
what to bring it into line with what was regarded as the 
traditional style of chroniclers. Then the modern version is the 
one that became at once widely known and frequently copied 
throughout the country. It is the version found in the copies 
of the work used in the Franciscan Library of Donegal 
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Convent, and afterwards transferred to Louvain and Rome. It 
is to be found in all parts of the country and in places abroad. 
The earliest known copies are in the modern style, and a 
few of them were made only a couple of years after the work 
was finished ; while of the archaic version no single complete 
copy is known to me, and scarcely could a complete copy be 
made from the four imperfect copies that have come down to 
us. It would appear, then, that the modern version was the 
one intended by the author for general use. The question 
arises, Did the author himself produce the archaic version from 
the modern one? It seems certain that the archaic version 
was made in the author’s lifetime. The date 1647 claimed for 
P brings us at least very near the author’s lifetime, if not 
actually to it. S also seems a very early copy, though its 
precise date cannot be determined. Then the author’s name 
is used in the archaic version, just as in the modern; and the 
few passages in which there is a personal note are given with 
the same simplicity and directness. It is improbable that 
any scribe would have taken on himself the task of re-writing 
Keating’s book in a more archaic form, and using the author’s 
name during his lifetime without his express consent. In the 
same way it is scarcely likely that a scribe of repute would 
transform a well-known author’s work after his death, and 
affix his name to it. It does not seem probable, therefore, that 
the archaic version was made without the author’s knowledge 
and consent. We must infer, then, that the author either 
made the adapted version himself or employed a scribe to do 
it inhis name. It is more likely that he employed a first-class 
scribe than that he did the work himself. 

The earlier copies of the modern version that have come 
down to us may be roughly divided into two classes, the 
classification being based on orthographical considerations. 
As types of these two classes we may take M, and R. In Mp 
the orthography is on the whole precise ; it is what I may call 
full-dress—the aspiration-points and the accents are attended 
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to with reasonable care, and the contractions are but few. 
The orthography, too, inclines to the modern. Thus we only . 
rarely find cc for 5, é for 60 or eu,etc. In R, onthe dther hand, 
there are numerous contractions, cc is used for 5, é for é or éu; 
aspiration-points and accents are used irregularly. Now F,, F,, 
though very careful copies, are orthographically akin to R (R, 
D, and H write rc, while F,, F, write rs). There is, on the other 
hand, a decided kinship between M, M,, M., M;, M,, M;, S 
in orthography, while there is no copy of the archaic version 
known to me in what may be called the archaic orthography. 
It seems highly probable that the author himself used the 
species of orthography represented by R, F,, F,, etc., and that 
the more precise and careful system of spelling in M, M,, Me, 
M;, M,, Ms, S, etc., is due to the scribes, who were all of the 
O’Mulchonry family. Hence, if the author himself made the 
archaic version, it is likely that some copy or portion of a 
copy of it would have survived in the archaic orthography. 
On the whole, then, it seems likely that the archaic version was 
produced in the author’s lifetime, and with his permission, 
and probably at his instance, by some first-rate scribe. It 
was certainly made with great care and accuracy. It seems to 
have been made as a concession to the traditional style of the 
scribes. Thus the Annals of the Four Masters were compiled 
by contemporaries of Keating ; still they use a style that is, in 
many respects, much older than the age they lived in. 

Now, as to the respective merits of the two versions, it 
cannot be doubted that the archaic version is superior to 
the modern, inasmuch as it avoids unnecessary repetitions 
of words and phrases, and as regards precision in using 
certain terms; also its inflections are, on the whole, more 
strongly marked, and in many passages a more precise and 
accurate idiom is used; but from a literary point of view, in 
those passages which are not purely a chronicle of events, 
and where style tells, the modern version is superior. It is 
simple, natural, unaffected. Indeed, in some of the narrative 
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passages, the modern version exhibits prose of no mean 
order. 

Although these volumes only continue the fopar Tears 
from the point at which Mr. Comyn left off, still it seemed 
better to give the modern version in preference to the archaic, 
as the former represents the original work of Keating, and 
as it is the one most widely known. The student of modern 
Irish will find himself more at home with this version than 
with the other. Still the convenience of the student was not 
the motive that induced the editor to make choice of this 
version. It should be observed that Mr. Comyn, though in 
the main he followed M,, still supplied the gaps in it from Mg, 
and that he speaks of M, and M, as if they were one source. 

In selecting the Ms. to follow mainly in this edition— 
as there are several good MSS. of the modern type—I 
took the trouble to copy out passages from certain good 
MSS., and collate them with others. I copied a considerable 
portion of the work from F,, and then, by collation, brought it 
into harmony with M,, and discovered in the process that the 
variations in the text, apart from differences in orthography, 
are neither serious nor important. I finally decided to follow 
M, altogether, except in a couple of short sentences, where the 
variations from it will be duly noticed. The ms. I selected 
for the basis of my text, M,, is carefully written; it tends 
towards the modern in orthography, and is not much con- 
tracted. The portion at the end which is wanting in M: is 
supplied from M;, having been all first copied out from F, 
and collated with F,.. 

Now, as to the relation my text bears to its sources, a 
general statement of the case will preclude the necessity of 
detailed various readings, which are only orthographical varia- 
tions. After I had formed my text from M,, with the aid of 
the others I have been referring to, I lighted on a passage in 
the preface to the Globe edition of Chaucer which expresses 
clearly the principles on which I endeavoured to construct 
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my text. This passage expresses the opinion of the four 
editors (Messrs. Pollard, Heath, Liddel, and MacCormick) : 

“ We have endeavoured,” they say, “as far as firay be, to 
produce texts which shall offer an accurate reflection of that 
MS., or group of MSS., which critical investigation has shown 
to be the best, with only such emendation upon the evidence 
of other MSS. as appeared to be absolutely necessary, and 
with the utmost parsimony of ‘conjecture.’ . . 

“ As regards spelling, we are agreed in our dislike to any 
attempt at a uniform orthography determined by philological 
considerations. In the present state of our knowledge, any 
such attempt must come perilously near that ‘ putting our 
own crotchets in place of the old scribes’ habits’ which 
Mr. Bradshaw once deprecated in editions of medieval 
Latin, and which is as little to be desired as it is difficult to 
carry out. At the same time, every manuscript has its per- 
centage of clerical errors or unusually repellent forms ; and to 
reproduce these in a popular edition would be in the former 
case absurd, in the latter more or less undesirable... .. With 
our common belief that the difficulties raised by variations of 
spelling have been absurdly exaggerated, and our know- 
ledge of how the balance of advantage shifts with every 
change of manuscripts, we see no reason to regret that, while 
in some cases a few uncouth forms have been left, in order 
that it might be understood that the text is taken with 
only specified alterations from a given manuscript, in other 
instances it has seemed advisable to do more to conciliate 
the eye of a modern reader.” 

These remarks represent fairly my attitude towards the 
MSS. of Keating in the preparation of my text, making 
allowances for the difference in age and some other differences 
between Chaucer and Keating. I tried to ‘conciliate the eye 
of the modern reader, and at the same time give a fair 
representation of what I considered to be the best MSS., noting 
every emendation from the other Mss. which I considered 
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necessary or desirable. A diplomatic text would not answer 
the purpose for which these volumes are issued. The more 
the orthography is brought into harmony with what the eye 
of the modern reader is accustomed to, without doing violence 
to the earlier forms of the language as given in the Mss., the 
better. But the reader and the student of the language should 
be put in possession of the exact relation that exists between. 
the text he is reading and the source or sources whence that: 
text is derived. Dr. Joyce published a small portion of Book t.. 
of the Fopap Feapo, and made only very few deviations from 
the Ms. (M,). I have already stated my reasons for following 
M, in the text of these volumes, and M; towards the end 
where M, fails. Now I shall state in what way I have differed. 
from the orthography of the MSS. 

My entire prose text corresponds word for word with 
M, (as far as it extends) and M; where M, fails, except im 
a few short sentences to be noted in their proper places. 
There are a few slight omissions of words or phrases in M,— 
mere scribal errors. These, of course, I made good ; and they 
will be noticed in due course. The contractions for osur, 
such as 7, etc., I have expanded into o5uy or 17, according as. 
either word seemed to me to suit the sentence better. I think 
the usual contractions for asuy offensive to the modern eye 
in printed matter, especially when they are of very frequent 
occurrence. Other contractions—and they comparatively few 
—are silently expanded. Sc, yp, rt are written throughout. 
Sc, pp, rc are the spelling used in D, R, and H (and largely 
in M,)—all early and accurate manuscripts. I have used eo 
for 10 in short non-accented syllables generally, except in a 
few proper names. Thus éineann for E:ronn, mumnnceayi for 
muinnciox\, etc. In M,, the Ist pl. perf. act. usually ends in 
mip, as Cuipedsmaip; but in several early copies, the form 
mop or moj is used, as also often in M,. I have invariably 
written mop. I have written Saeveal, Haevdeats, etc., 
instead of Saordeatl, Soordeats, etc. The latter spelling is. 
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that regularly given in M, and M.. Ihave given the preposition 
as 1 instead of the of most MSS., and the assertive verb ip 
instead of ar of most MSS. I have written é for eu and éu 
of the Mss. The MSS. sometimes write é in a few words like 
oilén. In such cases I write oiléon. A few proper names, 
however, are excepted. -In these é is retained, as it is also in 
some words occurring in the verse-quotations, as 0€§, €5, etc. 
For ct, where it means eclipsis, I write oc; for cc, 5c, etc. The 
MS. aspirates invariably the m of mac and meic in a pedigree— 
thus, ‘00 Sob Crtynol thac frail Tóro meic Éineamóin múos- 
sóc Éineann. This aspiration of m I have not marked, nor 
did Mr. Comyn mark it. It is to be found in M, and M,, 
also in M,, etc., and, of course, has a phonetic basis. 

I have followed M,, My, M,, etc., in marking the aspiration 
in the adjectival part of a proper name like Conall Ceapnac 
in the genitive after a word like moc, thus mac Conall 
Ceapnoig, etc. In such cases when both words begin with f, 
aspiration is usually unrecorded ; when the noun begins with 
a vowel, the adjective is irregularly aspirated. I have put the 
sineadh fada on the preposition Lé throughout; M,, M2, Ms, M,, 
S generally accent it, and M,invariably. The same applies to 
the preposition né. As regards 04, except when it is a com- 
pound of a preposition and a pronoun, it is accented in text. 
The forms 0’ and 0’4, which are used by some editors for 
the pronominal compound, are not, I think, calculated to 
‘conciliate the modern eye.’ I dropped the accent in this 
case, as it is very largely dropped in mss. like M, and M,. 
I have not dared to discriminate between the prepositions 
‘oe and 00 in form, they being both written ‘oo in all the Mss. 
I have used generally Irish letters in place-names, such as 
Cancepbuzue, and personal. names, such asConytancine, Devs, 
which are in some MSS. given in Roman letters. This led to 
the aspiration of the initial letter sometimes, as 00 jiein Deva, 
not 00 péip\ Devs. Words like Deva, ete., commonly written 
in Roman characters, I do not accent. Numerals have often: 
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been expanded to words, but in general accordance with the 
system employed in other passages in the MS. The suffixes ro 
and re have been connected by a hyphen with the words to 
which they are added ; re is written in preference to mi, which 
is more common in the MSS.; nn yin has been retained as 
two words. The word yin unstressed is very generally written 
yoin in MS. when following a word ending in a broad syllable: 
it is written roin after a broad syllable always in the text. 
The dative case of ji is usually pig in MS.: it is made 
always so in printed text. The equality in value of the 
letters o, 0, u in certain syllables in these manuscripts is 
a cause of some trouble to an editor. Thus we meet with 
mise, moise, muse, as genitives of mas. The interchange of 
these letters does not affect the sound. O1spmui0 and Orop1- 
m1 are found even inthesame line. The scribes do not seem 
to have troubled themselves as to consistency in this matter. 
In the text I believe there 1s a certain preference given to the 
letter 6; but absolute uniformity is not attained or aimed at. 
The word cothopbs is written generally in MS., but sometimes 
it iscothopbs. For verbals like cup, oul, etc., Mi and M, often 
write coy, ool, but not invariably. One still hears in some 
places ool and cop; but as the forms cun and oul are largely 
used in all the best MSS., they have been retained in 
conformity with modern usage. Words like Orpinge, 
Cropparde, etc., occur in endless variety. I have not studied 
uniformity in these forms. I have given the words generally 
as I find them. 3 

The words né and Lé are given as they occur in M,, 
without any change. One finds né and Lé interchanged in 
some passages in the Mss. [I thought it' best to keep them 
as they stood in the MS. I am mainly following: so, too, as 
regards né and 414—they have not been disturbed. M, writes 
00 biog invariably, M, 00 big. In this I have followed M,. 
The few instances of an earlier form, like Loi for Leip, that 
occur in M, I have retained, as they are so few as not to 
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offend the eye. "Os. is always used in MS. before seó and ben. 
This I have retained. As to the forms of the irregular verbs, 
they have been carefully retained as in M,; but é,‘eu, and éu 
have been written és. A hyphen has been also used between 
the particle oo and the body of the verb. 

There is a distressing irregularity in the MSS. as to some 
of the proper names, I have written Milid in nom. and 
Mitesd in gen. throughout, and have left Nein undeclined. 
The forms Neanusal and Neantl occur; I have kept the 
latter. The nominative form of such genitives as Fiacpac, 
Fiacaé, Coéaé, is often shrouded in a contraction, but 
Fiecerd is the usual form in M2, as in some earlier Mss. I 
have written its termination o10 in all these cases, although 
Fiacpo and fioés are the common forms. Of the two forms 
comaipice and coimeigice, the latter seems the better, and is of 
the more frequent occurrence. Still as the former got into my 
text imperceptibly, I have retained it. I have kept the form 
yeonés in the nom. case as being the simplest, as it is also 
of the most frequent occurrence. Final e has been preferred 
to final 1, thus Casoilre rather than Casoilp; the 1, how- 
ever, is far more common in MS, The gen. of beó, food, 
is found in M2 ina few cases as bi. I have addeda%, as itisa 
radical letter in the word, and is now sounded (as 5). Follow- 
ing the manuscript I have joined céso and oon to the 
following nouns. I have not followed M, in writing cfoluy, 
00 Tfiol, 00 cfiolad, etc., but have written folmy, v0 fiol, 
oo fiolsd, instead, as in M,, etc. M, regularly aspirates 
the initial letter of a noun preceded by a feminine nom. ; 
this has been adhered to in text, but there are some 
obvious exceptions. Also certain plural nominatives mas- 
culine aspirate, as fi) Mutnon, etc. Masculine nominatives 
singular produce aspiration irregularly on personal or place 
names: thus comhopbs Psopo15, cat Ctile Operthne ; 
sometimes we find, however, bép Pédopoigs, ciop Psopors, 
Coté Cluans Taypib, etc. dp (prep.) does not usually aspirate 
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the initial of a word like pliocc, bpuss, etc.; usually also op 
Mog, rather than oy Mog. Ihave omitted the é in a few 
words like pitée, pitcea, oit¢peann, etc. As a general law 
a preposition followed by the article eclipses the initial of the 
sing. noun following (when it begins with an eclipsible letter) ; 
oon is usually an exception, and ran ; these often only aspirate. 
M, wavers between con Muthoin and oon Mutnoin, also 
between pan Muthoin and pon Muthoin. I have aspirated 
in these cases, but have kept ón Muthoin throughout in 
accordance with the MS. Orle is the regular form in M,, 
M; (now eile), and has been retained. cena, op (poss. pr.) 
are not accented in MS. I write mic for meic of M,, also 
oibipt for vibeipct, etc. In the verbal termination -poo 
ao has been retained, but not in a termination like -fioo 
as in cupipioo. Sometimes two genitive forms, like Copco 
and €ipc from Cape, pig and ios from yi, occur. These I 
thought it well not to disturb. For a form like oibpei5 of 
MS. I write vibpeip's ; for cog I write as. For toigeacc I 
write cigeacc, though the MS. forms in these cases might 
have been retained. 

There is a good deal of irregularity in the use of aspira- 
tion after numerals, thus cyi mile, cri thile, ré mile, ré 
mile, Thi Coos5s°0, Ti cA05 420, etc. 

As to the accent, or sineadh fada, I have in general followed 
the MS., except that it sometimes accents 14, which is now 
notaccented. I accent the verb ré throughout. It is generally 
accented in M, and M,, and always in M,: I have not, how- 
ever, accented the diphthong eo, which, of course, is usually 
long, nor do I accent the triphthongs, as an accent adds to 
their cumbrousness, and is used to mark the long sound 
rather than placed over a definite vowel. As to the use of 
capital letters, punctuation, etc. there are some departures 
from the MS. usage. The MS. paragraphs are often too long ; 
and it was found necessary to break them up. The division 
into sections is arbitrary, and would not have been made were 
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it not for its having been employed in vol. I.; but no titles are 
given to the sections in these volumes. The sub-headings 
that occur in a portion of the work are the author’s. ‘It should 
be noted that M, has more frequent sub-headings than M, and 
the MSS. of the modern type generally. In a few personal 
names like Cjwomhtann and Ugaine I have omitted the accent 
usually put on the first syllable. I find also that I have 
written orc for oipipc and Leataneé for Leatdnac of MS. 
In the verse passages I have often used readings of M,, but 
have always given the variants in the notes. In the verse, I 
have but rarely inserted emendations from Mss. outside of 
those of the Fopar Fears, though I have sometimes given 
variants from older MSS. in the notes. 

It should be borne in mind that even the best scribes had 
no definite invariable rules in the matter of aspiration, eclipsis, 
and in some other matters. Thus M,, M., M;, M;, S are the 
work of the same scribe. Still they differ in the use of 
aspiration-points, eclipsis, accents, etc., which are part of the 
small change of Irish spelling. No doubt some points were 
often omitted, but understood in reading. The same scribe 
would not use these points exactly, perhaps, on two successive 
days, or on two successive pages of the same work. Still there 
are certain broad principles to which good scribes adhered. 

Although, as has already been said, to give an account of 
the variants in M, would be practically to print the entire 
version, still, in the use of certain word-forms, inflections, 
points of aspiration, etc., it has been consulted with advan- 
tage; and variations of interest given in the notes or incor- 
porated in the text. The pronominal combination Lé (3rd sing. 
fem.) is normal in these Mss., and has not been disturbed, 
though it is now usually written Le. It should be noted 
that the verb onoim, ‘I stay, appears throughout without the 
initial ¢ ; also nim, not §nim, throughout. anit ‘ to-day, oné 
‘yesterday,’ are the usual forms, though omus is sometimes 
found. Cóisesó is more common in the MSS. (M, and M,) 
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than ctigeo%, and céig than ctiig. Still the u-forms are given 
in text, except in the verse. The imperfect and conditional 
forms of the assertive verb are generally written in contracted 
form in the mss. I have, in general, used ba for imperf., 
and bu’ for cond. and future. 

The word Dpescom and kindred words deserve notice. 
In M; and M,, in the earlier passage, where this family of 
words occur, we have von Oproccdin, no Bynoccdimg, on 
Fionn ó simp Oproccdin, 'oo TúoSseib ne. Dfúoccáine 
ón mDiuoccóine. At a later point, however, M; gives na 
Dnescnais, an Dneacain, an Dneacnair, etc., which forms are 
those employed in the text throughout. I tate accented the 
preposition fo (ro), though it is usually unaccented in the MSS. 

I have mentioned the principal points of deviation of my 
text from the manuscripts. Anything further worth setting 
down will be recorded in the notes. 

The following are the principal manuscripts consulted in 
the preparation of the text. M, C,, C:, though often con- 
sulted, are not much quoted from :— 

In the T. C. D. Library the principal Mss. used are :— 

M, (H. 5. 26).—An excellent Ms. in the archaic style. The 
date is not given; but it is probably as old as 1650. 
The handwriting proves the scribe to be John son of Torna 
O’Mulchonry. It has some gaps: one of six pages between 
lines 3671 and 4301 in the first book; and a gap extending from 
line 223 to line 377 in the second book. It is fortunately com- 
plete at the end. This copy has been highly praised by 
O’Donovan, who stated, in his edition of the Four Masters 
(vol. i., p. xxxiii), that he had read every word of it. It is 
the copy used by Joyce and Comyn. 

M., (H. 5. 32).—This MS., as far as it extends—that is, to 
Book 1., line 4539—is the principal source of the present 
text, the remainder of the text being taken from M3. 

It is a large folio, containing the Ty Diopsoorte on bar, 
and the Toner Fears up to line 4539, Book IL, all in the 
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handwriting of John son of Torna O’Mulchonry. The 
remaining part of the Fopnar Fess, up to and ineluding the 
genealogy of O Eidirsceoil, where it breaks off, is in the 
archaic style, and in a different hand, with h’s used instead 
of dots. Inthe first part of the fopor Fears, the writing is 
exceedingly close, and the page large. Thus a single page 
of the MS. contains from line 175 to line 435 of our text. At 
line 1464, the writing gets more roomy, and so continues to 
the end. The MS. is an excellent and accurate copy of the 
work. There are a few scribal gaps of a few words here and 
there. There are but few contractions. The orthography is 
“full dress,” with, however, some clerical errors and incon- 
sistencies in inflexion and aspiration. The scribe had had a 
long experience of copying Keating. We find a copy of the 
Thi Diopgooite from his pen, bearing date 1645. M, was 
bought at the sale of Archbishop Tenison’s library in 1861. 
Here is the way in which the MS. is recorded in the cata- 
logue of Dr. Tenison’s MSS., with a view to the sale which 
took place on Monday, July 21st, 1861. (Gall. 11. 44, T. C. D.) 

“Keating (Geoffrey).—Three Shafts of Death, composed 
in the year 1631, History of Ireland, by the same author, in 
the Irish character, with Genealogies and a few marginal 
Notes. 

“Excellent copies, written at Donegal in the year 1645, 
partly in the handwriting of John O’Mulchonry of Ardcoill, 
near Sixmile Bridge, in the County of Clare, and partly in 
that of Michael O’Clery, an eminent scholar, and one of the 
compilers of the Annals of the Four Masters. 

“ At the end of the volume are copies of Recognisances of 
some Irish people to be faithful subjects in the twelfth year 
of Queen Elizabeth’s reign. On the covers and on a blank 
leaf are pasted three pages of Irish poetry.” 

The MS., in its present state, affords no proof of the date 
1645 or of the place, Donegal, though the writing in the latter 
part, as well as some entries at the end, savours of the 
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Donegal school of scribes. As to the handwriting of the 
final portion being O’Clery’s, all that the present writer 
undertakes to say is that the writing bears a resemblance to 
that in the Annals of the Four Masters (1st Part) and the 
work on the Irish Kings, which are to be found in the 
Franciscan Library. The date of O’Clery’s death, given in 
the Dzct. Nat. Biog., is 1643. 

M; (F. 3. 21).—A copy also in the handwriting of John 
son of Torna O’Mulchonry, but undated. It is an excellent 
copy, and has but few contractions. 

D (H. 5. 22).—A copy made by “ Fespresre. o “Ouib- 
Beannain o trom on byuic pan convose p1sba6, 21° Decem- 
ber, Anno Domini 1646.” This is at the end of the first book. 
This is a good manuscript, and uses but few contractions ; 
but it employs the earlier spelling, cc for 5, etc., and is 
parsimonious as regards accents. The Oionbtpollac and 
most of the Synchronisms are wanting. 

In the R. I. Academy, the principal Mss. consulted are :— 

S.—A MS. in the Stowe Collection (c. Iv. 1), containing, 
among things early and modern, a beautiful copy of the 
Fopor Fears, imperfect at beginning and end. It begins 
at Book I., “pop cion a5 an mbpestnaé op ns peancoomd,” 
about line 1053 of the text of this volume, and ends at 
Book IL., line 4176, “ tpi Gaosoo 0absch fíon ó Loclonn ort 
Ato Clie.” 

In this MS., which begins with fol. 28, fols. 31-37 are 
missing. Fols. 72-75 and fols. 100-109 are also missing. 
The last folio is 123. This MS. was unknown to Mr. Comyn. 

It is a very clearly written and accurate MS.; and the 
writing closely resembles that of M,. It is in the archaic 
style. The date is not given; but 1696 is scribbled on the 
margin. It probably dates back to 1650 or thereabouts. 
The scribe is John son of Torna O’Mulchonry. 

R.—A MS. in the Reeves’ Collection (24 P. 23). It is a 
very good copy of the Foner Fesre. The first page 1S! plays 
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but the previous portion is supplied in a later hand. The 
first book was finished on 26th September, 4641; the 
second book (up to the Genealogies), on 23rd February, 
1646. The first half of the book is better written than the 
second half. 

H (24 N. 3).—This is a MS. which belonged to the late 
W.H. Hennessey. The first page is 5; but the missing part 
is restored in a modern hand. The MS. was written by 
Feapnpeapa mhoc Conchuboamp Riasbug Ui Ombseonndin, 
and the first book was finished on the 23rd of November, 
1666. The MS. is very beautifully written. It is accurate, 
and corresponds closely to R.A portion of the genealogical 
section is wanting at the end. 

W (23 Q. 14).—This MS. contains the entire Fopor 
Feors, including the Genealogies, but not the Synchronisms. 
A page is missing in the body of the work. It was written 
by Comór Uo Fooldin, who began it in 1662. It is an 
excellent and accurate copy of the Fopor Feara. 

C, (23 O. 10).—A copy made by Andrew Mac Cruitin in 
1703. The verges of a good many of the leaves in the latter 
part of the MS. are damaged, but the body of the book is 
distinct. 

C, (23 E. 10)—A copy by Andrew Mac Cruitin, made in 
1736, somewhat imperfect at beginning and end. On p. 27, 
at beginning of first book, the date 1638 is given, which 
may be taken perhaps as the date of a revised edition of 
the work. This date, 1638, at the beginning of the first 
book, is found also in other copies. See under F,, 777746. 

M, (23 O. 19).—This is a copy of the second book, ending 
with the Genealogies, but not giving the Synchronisms. 
Folios 126,127, and 128 are missing. O’Curry, speaking of. 
this manuscript, says: “ The writing is beautiful, and superior 
to anything that we have hitherto met in the progress of this 
Catalogue. It is small and close, but elegant and uniform.” 
(H. and S. Cat., p. 270.) At the end we have MM 1olLann 
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moc Topnoe mc Muyup me Topnse Ui Mooléonoim po 
Scpio’ osup on ceatpathod L4 2000 thi on Apt po fopbur 
é, Anno Domini 1643, o ccloon Schad o ctpseopors, 
O’Curry says Claon Achadh, where Iollann O’Mulchonry 
wrote this MS.,is near Bunratty Castle, in the county of Clare. . 

In the Franciscan Library, Merchants’ Quay, Dublin :— 

F, (A. 14).—An undated MS. which was begun in the 
Convent of Kildare, on the 4th of September, but the year is 
not given. The entry (end of first book) is as follows : 

& cconueint cille oops 00 Tionnycensd an Leabasp To 00 
Pcpiobsd 4 Septemb. asup cornice 6 pepi0bsd 28 ‘oon mi 
ceaONd. 54 PTUSHS 50 Leit po boi if in peancarpic ‘oon 
céro Leabop po agup ctice pousse 50 Lert apin peancur. 

This copy was in the Franciscan Library of Donegal, and 
was thence removed to Louvain, and afterwards to Rome. 
There are several pages of indices, etc., prefixed, and many 
marginal notes, all bearing on the history. The MS. con- 
tains the Genealogies and Synchronisms, and is complete. 
It is an excellent MS.; but it is careless as regards aspiration- 
points, accents, etc. The writing bears a family resemblance 
to that employed in the copy of the first part of the Annals 
of the Four Masters and the work on the Irish Kings, both 
in the Franciscan Library. The writing is certainly of the 
same school of penmanship as that to which Michael 
O’Clery’s belonged. 

This MS. was found in Fr. Colgan’s chamber after his 
death, and appears to have been the MS. of Keating, from 
which he made his quotation from the fopor Fears, in 
his “Acta Sanctorum,” Vol. 1, p. 654, published at Louvain 
in 1645. This is rendered highly probable, not to say 
certain, from a consideration of the passage. The phrase 
‘bissextili et embolismali anno’ is thus written in F,: 
‘bis sextili et simbolii mali anno.’ Now, Colgan quoting 
this writes ‘bissextili et symboli mali anno.’ I do not 
recollect finding the error ‘simboli mali’ for ‘embolismali ’ 
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in any other copy, though nearly all have ‘embolis mali. 
F, reads plainly ‘embolis mali.’ Also the names of the 
bishops of Limerick and Waterford are given im Colgan, 
just as they are given in F, (making allowance for caol le 
caol): thus, Toipciup F,, Tostius Colgan; Topserciuy Fi, 
Torgestius Colgan ; while in F, the names are Toislius and 
Torgeslius. Moreover F, and Colgan have ‘in Damaso,’ 
while F, has ‘in Damasco,’? which is the general reading. 

F, (A. 15).—At the beginning of the first book in this 
MS., after the words ne » broipneéip 0106, we have the entry 
osur if & soir on TiAFopins onoip 1638; and at the end 
of the same book we read: “fimp Lib Pym 20° Maii 
1641.” This, therefore, is one of the earliest copies known 
of the work. There is one leaf of the opening of the 
Introduction in vellum at the beginning. The writing in 
the vellum bears a resemblance to that in the body of this 
MS. In a considerable portion of the Ms. the writing is 
blurred from the interaction of the pages being damp, but 
it is all legible. This is an excellent and accurate MS., 
though it has a few curious scribal gaps, and deserves to 
rank among the most valuable copies of the work known. 

Other Mss. made use of are :— 

P.—A portion of the Fopnor Fears, containing all the 
portion of Book I. in these volumes, and also a part of Book II. 
It is undated ; but at fol. 110 there is this entry : “ This book 
is written since the year 1647. Nic Foran, Ballyleen, county 
of Waterford, parish of Dunhill.” The ms. certainly does 
not belie so early a date. It is in the archaic style. I have 
only used it in collating some of the poetry of Book I. 

M.—A MS. in bad preservation, which belonged to 
Mr. Comyn, and which he also refers to as M. It was 
written in the year 1643 by James O’Mulconry, of Ballyme- 
cuda, in the county of Clare. 

M;.—A MS. in the King’s Inns’ Library, written by John 
son of Torna O’Mulchonry, in 1657. The entire copy was 
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made between June 3rd and July 2oth of that year. This 
copy of the Foor Fears is excellent, and the writing is 
very distinct. 

Egerton 107 in the British Museum contains a copy of 
the Foyiop Fears, which was finished in 1638. It is by one of 
the O’Duigenans. It is in the modern style; but the ortho- 
graphy is in the old style, and there are many contractions. 

Other copies of interest that may be mentioned are a 
copy by Egan O’Rahilly, made in 1722, which is in the 
National Library, Kildare Street, and a copy, 23 Q.17 R.LA., 
made by Malachy Curry, from a copy made by Sean Clarach 
Mac Donnell in 1720. This copy is a good one, and con- 
tains some interesting marginal notes. Thus he tells us that 
O’Mulchonry made a copy of the Fopar Fears, in 1643, which 
was in Dr. Riordan’s Library in Limerick. He does not say 
which of the O’Mulchonrys, or give any indication of the 
precise copy to which he alludes. It was in Dr. Riordan’s 
Library in Limerick that Malachy Curry made his copy in 
1816. Eugene O’Curry praises extravagantly his brother’s 
copy. 

To give the student an idea of the differences that exist 
between the archaic version and the modern, I give two 
passages just as they occur in M,, only lengthening the 
contractions, which are very few. It should be observed 
that the difference between the versions appears more 
marked in the telling of certain old tales than in the course 
of the ordinary narrative :— 

Téro TOE r4ploth mH Coapbsd €c cfú cnéóc& 6 Ti 
plessoib sin Cc pdroir pre no Srolls on capbso 00 100560 
00 fosid No Teathpoae Fotcuged i ‘oon leic opecig ‘00 
timciollod © Eapbsaro on Lé pin. TyrolLuro 50 pémmd1q1106 
pomps Ec Tovdg og ool onéll Fo meinic ó jiliod © folo cay 
& Gpneuécaid, Ex 1p proécoin lóin pre hot clot oóib 
ploppmnsipr THOS ‘oon Siolla on ctuspoo Teamaip Leo if in 
ccimciíolLaó pin. há cusrom ol an siollo. Leip pin mop bor 
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THOS erpioth, EF 1071 nd thop'bod 06 cug Copbmac oo Lécain 
Cc tan bfaigpin Epeace troop 06 TUG op an lias booi no 
focoip 0167. eónna. 00 Gon oaZepecc von cyib cpeuccorb 
mó B&oaN For. Domb beo ran Dapo cpééc Ec pZolb v0 
fann So pon cpesp cect, Ec cneapugod Tapigoimh 00 Venom 
opps, 1onnur 50 poibe THOS fesd blindns o feipslise 06 
bicin so noesacuró Luseíó Lása Don Muthoin op ceann an 
chtleaso, 50 ted on chTUMS Fons ti Dalceoo01b so 
Hcuslovon ésooine TMZ oH ToCcT Sup on otin 061d. 

Foctaip an thtliogs von céev00ales diobsomh, 1071 sclor 
NH cévomoipse 6 ToOZ, cpéevd bs facuin 01, cnes’o vo Cols 
po ol reipion. top sclor on capo moipse 0616 proppmsip 
& hadbop oon oops oalts. cneso v0 thiol bed ro ol re. 
lap sclop an theap mage von cértliog proppuigip on 
Scéuone. oon tpesp oalts. cneso 00 pinn opm ro ol reimon. 
lop poctain pan 15 ambaoi coos von cétliors, curr 
Eoltap lopoimnn occeallaé, 50 noeopns coor noeip5 de, 
Ec innlir op Bpoinn TordZ Erodpipin, 7c. (Book I., 4554-84.) 

Variants from S :—iapath—ionoa—pleasuib—pée—oiori- 
5o0—1pug—cyialluro so permdipesc—a mullL—o Teiproin 0 
folo — cpéctinb — ion — plopporgip — eifíom — braiccrnn— 
otTo1OH— ini §—capigorth — 1onnop— cévrotharpsi—pacoin— 
momse—hoobop—propporsip. 

Again : 

An ci OH NoIoONsnNa1m pin ol on mgion 700 OluSpi00 diom 
cimél bud m6 04 mbert opt mo cumop, Corde o ainm ól 
Conmac. Vincioo Dpugind ot rp. &n é pin buiceao bia tac 
00 Lorgnib ocd 1ompditei06 & nErqunn ol Copbmac. AT é so 
fíon ol pipe. Mareod ol Copmac op tupo Gitne mgsion 
Ounloing o doles. Sp mé ol fi. Mort Taplo ome 6L 
Copbmac, dit op tu BuP ooinbeon oathpa 6 po amad. Ni 
hogom fein ocd mo Viol of Ertne, o6c som oroe. Leip pin 
céio Copmac Ec an ingion umma poon yup so Ducioo ec 
Zeallurd cuthorw 06 cpép on ingin ofagsil word. Aoncmgpip 
Duncioo yin 06. (Book L., 4719-29.) 
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$ variants —n'íonsnuim — dlisfeoo —bo0— co101— ol 
Corbmac — Duicesxo twice — bioccaé —10mpditceaé — ol 
Copbmac—an Exunn—(op) mé ol pi—ouro—hosom—buié- 
eat seollaip—cothoid—buiéeo. 

In the Translation a few words are kept as they stand 
in the original, as senacha, senchus, geasa (sometimes 
translated ‘restrictions,’ etc.), dun, lios, comorbha, filé (trans- 
lated ‘poet’ often where a poem is introduced), etc. Most 
of these words cannot be exactly rendered in English by a 
single word ; and they are of too frequent occurrence to be 
rendered by an explanatory phrase. 

The date 1638, found at the opening of Book I. of the 
Fopor Fess in some MSS., may have been inserted by the 
author, and may represent the date of a second and improved 
edition of the work. There seems to be a family likeness 
between Fi, M,, D, and perhaps S, as regards passages not 
found in them, pointing to a common original. Indeed, F; is 
remarkable for the number of passages it wants that are to 
be found in other mss. This affords, I think, a confirmation 
of its early date. 

In this Introduction I have confined myself to the Ms. 
sources of the text. A treatise on the style and language of 
the author has been found too lengthy for insertion in the 
present volumes. 
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Liber primus (op Lesnatnoin). 
XV. 


AS fo rior 00 V4La1b Féeimupa Fapnpard peansataip Saevdil Fo ceact capi & AT 
6 Mag Seandin 06 sgup 50 bruaip bér. 
dp mbert o'femurp Foppard ’n-o pigs op on Scici 00 
mesp bet Fo pdr-eoloé gné hilbeaplor® cop ep on 
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XV. 


The doings of Feinius Farsaidh the grandfather of Gaedheal till his return from 
the Plain of Seanair, and till his death, as follows. 


WHEN Feinius Farsaidh became king of Scythia, he de- 
termined to become perfectly acquainted with the various 
languages which had sprung up after the confusion of 
tongues. that had taken place long before at the tower of 
Babel, which was being erected through pride for the space 
of forty years by Nimrod and his followers. For before 
that confusion of tongues took place at the tower, the entire 
human race had but one common language which had existed 
amongst them from the time of Adam. And the name the 
Book of Invasions gives this language is Gortighern, as the 
poet says: 
i Gortighern the name of the language 

Used by the son of God of goodly science, 

And by the race of Adam erst 

Ere the building of Nimrod’s tower. é 
_ And Latin authors call it ingua humana, that is, the human 
language. But when Nimrod and his kinsfolk were building 
the tower, as the confusion of tongues set in and prevented 
them from finishing a structure they had begun through 
pride, the human language they derived from Adam was 
taken from them, as many as were engaged in building 
the tower. However, it remained with Eibhear son of Saile, 
and with his tribe, so that it was named from him; for 
they called it Hebrew from Eibhear. Now when Eibhear 
had learned the cause of their erecting the tower, that it was 


with a view to protecting themselves against the second 
i ; B2 
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flood which it was foretold would come upon the people— 
they imagined that the second flood would not be higher 
than the first, and proposed to make the tower so high 
that the dood would not reach its upper stories, and that 
accordingly their nobles could be securely situated in these 
without fear of the flood—and when Eibhear learned that 
that was the cause of their building the tower, he declared 
that he would not help them, and that it was sheer idleness 
on their part to have recourse to ingenuity for the purpose 
of resisting the fulfilment of God’s will. Thereupon he 
separated from them without taking any part whatever with 
them in the building of the tower. Moreover, when the con- 
fusion came on all, God left to Eibhear alone and to his tribe 
after him, as a mark of good will, that human language of 
our ancestors. 

The principal reason why Feinius Farsaidh went to the 
Plain of Seanair, together with his school, was that he might 
be with the people whose native language was Hebrew, and 
that it might thus come about that he and his school would 
acquire a full and perfect knowledge of that language. 

Now, when Feinius, as we have said, had resolved to acquire 
the various languages, he sent, at his own expense, seventy- 
two disciples into the various countries of the three continents 
of the world that were then inhabited, and charged them to 
remain abroad seven years, so that each of them might learn 
the language of the country in which he stayed during that 
time. And at the end of seven years they returned to Feinius 
to Scythia; and Feinius went with them to the Plain of 
Seanair, together with a large number of the youths of 
Scythia, leaving his eldest son Neanual to rule Scythia in 
his stead, as a certain poet says, in the poem which begins, 
“Let us relate the origin of the Gaels ”: 


Feinius went from Scythia 
On the expedition, 

A man renowned, wise, learned, 
Ardent, triumphant ; 
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There was but one tongue in the world 
‘When they set out; 

There were seventy-two tongues 
When they parted ; 


Feinius had a great school learning 
Each science, 
A man renowned, wise, learned 
In each language. 
And some seanchas assert that there was a space of sixty 
years from the building of the tower until Feinius and his 
school came southwards from Scythia to the Plain of Seanair, 
as a certain poet says in this stanza: 


Thrice twenty years of renown, 

So every seancha says, 

Till Feinius came southwards, 

From the building of Nimrod’s tower. 


Feinius established schools for the teaching of the various 
languages on the Plain of Seanair in the city which Cin 
Droma Sneachta calls Eathena, as the poet says in the 
following stanza : 

In the Plain of Seanair after the tower, 

The first school was assembled, 

In the city of Eathena, 

To learn the various tongues. 
And they assembled the youths of the countries next them 
to learn the various tongues from them; and the three sages 
who presided over this school were Feinius Farsaidh himself 
from Scythia, and Gaedheal son of Eathor of the race of 
Gomer from Greece, and Caoi Caoinbhreathach from Judea, 


or Iar son of Neama, as the poet says: 
Here are the names of the sages— 
I shall reveal them to you speedily— 
Gaedheal son of Ethor of wisdom, 
Jar son of Neama and Feinius. 


Another poet speaks thus : 
Feinius the eloquent sage, 
Gaedheal and Caoi Caoinbhreathach, 


Three of the writers of the schools 
Who followed in the true track of the authors. 
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It was this trio who wrote on wooden tablets the alpha- 
bets of the three chief languages, namely, Hebrew, Greek, 
and Latin, as Ceannfaolaidh the Learned asserts in the 
Accidence which he wrote in the time of Columcille. The 
same author states that Nion son of Beil, son of Nimrod, was 
monarch of the world at that time. He also states that it 
was about this time that Niul, the tanist son of Feinius 
Farsaidh, was born, and that the same Feinius continued 
-in charge of the school for twenty years in order that this son 
who was born to him might be acquainted with the several 
languages. 

As some seanchas assert that it was when Nion son 
of Beil had reigned forty-two years that Feinius Farsaidh 
established a school in the Plain of Seanair, I am of opinion 
that he passed ten years of the reign of Nion son of Beil, and 
ten years thereafter, in the Plain of Seanair before he returned 
from the school to Scythia. For all the seanchas say that 
he passed twenty years in charge of the school before his 
return. Iam also of opinion that it was two hundred and 
forty-two years after the Deluge that Feinius established the 
school in the Plain of Seanair, according to the computation 
Bellarminus makes in his chronicle, where he says that the 
age of the world was one thousand eight hundred and fifty- 
six years when Nion son of Beil began his sovereignty. 

This is the same, according to the Hebrew chronology 
which Bellarminus follows, as to say that the reign of Nion 
began two hundred years after the Deluge, since according 
to the Hebrews one thousand six hundred and fifty-six years 
elapsed from the beginning of the world to the Deluge. Add 
to this forty-two years of the reign of Nion that had passed 
before Feinius began the school, and it thus appears that it 
was two hundred and forty-two years after the Deluge he 
began it, and that he passed twenty years directing it, 
namely, the ten years that remained to him of the reign 
of Nion, and ten years thereafter. 
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Now after twenty years Feinius returned to Scythia, and 
established schools there, and appointed Gaedheal son of 
Eathor to take charge ofthem. “Then did Feinius command 
Gaedheal to arrange and regulate the Gaelic language as it 
is into five divisions, that is, Bearla na Feine, Bearla na 
bhFileadh, Bearla an Eaderscartha, Bearla Teibidhe, and 
Gnaithbhearla, and to name it precisely from himself ; hence 
it is from Gaedheal son of Eathor it is called Gaelic, and not 
from Gaedheal Glas, as others assert. Moreover, it was 
through friendship for Gaedheal son of Eathor that Niul son 
of Feinius Farsaidh gave the name Gaedheal to the son whom 
Scota daughter of Pharao Cincris bore him, as Ceannfaolaidh 
the Learned says in the Uraicheapt. 

Now, it is disputed among authors whence is this word 
“Gaedheal.” Becanus says that it is from the word gvedzn, 
that is, goethzn, ‘noble, and from the word ‘all,’ that is, zz/e, 
that Gaedheal is named, that is, ‘all noble’; or from the 
Hebrew word gadhal, meaning “ great, because Gaedheal son 
of Eathor, the first who was called Gaedheal, was great in 
learning, in wisdom, and in the languages. However, the 
seanchas say that he is called Gaedheal from the two words 
gaoith dahil, that is, ‘lover of wisdom’; for gaozth means 
‘wise’ and az/ ‘loving,’ as the Greeks call a sage phzlosophos, 
that is, ‘a lover of wisdom.’ 

As to Feinius Farsaidh we are not told that he had any 
children except two sons, namely, Neanul and Niul, as the 
poet says in this stanza: 


Two sons had Feinius, truth I tell, 
Neanul and Niul, the valiant ; 

Niul was born at the tower in the east, 
Neanul in shield-bright Scythia. 


When Feinius had been twenty-two years sovereign of 
Scythia, after his return from the Plain of Seanair, being at 
the se of death, he Beeiathee the sovereignty of Scythia 
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to Neanul, his eldest son, and left to Niul, his youngest son, 
only what profit he derived from the sciences and the various 
languages which he used to teach in the public schools of the 
country. 


VI, 


Of the journeying of Niul to Egypt from Scythia, and of his doings there until 
his death as follows: 


Before we speak of the journeying of Niul from Scythia 
to Egypt, we may observe that Herodotus says that it was 
from Babylon the Greeks derived the knowledge of the 
position of the north star, and the division of the hours ; 
and Solon asserts that the Greeks had not a knowledge 
of history until they obtained it from the Egyptians. 
Josephus says, in the first book of his History, that the 
Greeks had not an alphabet till the time of Homer. 
From these authors it appears that it was not from Greece, 
so named to-day, that Isis or anyone else went to teach the 
sciences to the Egyptians; but it was Niul, the son of 
Feinius Farsaidh, who went from Scythia to teach the sciences 
there. And whoever should say that there was not learning 
in Scythia, from whence Niul came, earlier than in Egypt, 
would not be stating truth, according to Polydorus, in the 
first book he has written, “De rerum inventoribus,”’ where he 
says : “ There was a long dispute between the Egyptians and 
the Scythians ; and, in that struggle, the Egyptians having 
been overcome, it appeared that the Scythians were more 
ancient than they were.” From this it may be inferred that 
the Scythians possessed education and learning earlier than 
the Egyptians, and since, according to the above authors, 
learning was earlier in Egypt than in Greece, it was not 
Isis of Greece or any such person. who went from Greece 
to Egypt to conduct schools, but Niul son of Feinius Farsaidh 
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from Scythia, who was born in the Plain of Seanair, and 
was then trained in learning in the first school that was 
established in the country of Babylon ; and this was the first 
school after the confusion of the languages of the world, as 
we have stated above. 

When Niul had been a long time conducting the public 
schools. in Scythia, his fame for knowledge and wisdom 
spread through the nations generally, so that on account 
of his great reputation Pharao Cincris, king of Egypt, sent 
envoys to him, inviting him to Egypt to teach the sciences 
and the various languages to the youths of that country. 
Niul accordingly proceeded to Egypt, as the poet says 
in this stanza, which is taken from the poem beginning, 
“Let us relate the origin of the Gaels”: 


Tidings reached Forann 
With great acclaim 

Of Niul son of Feinius knowing 
The languages of the world. 


Niul then went to Egypt with the envoys of Pharao ; and 
the king gave him the land called Capacyront (or Campus 
Circit) beside the Red Sea. He also gave his own daughter 
Scota in marriage to Niul, as Giolla Caomhain says in the 
poem beginning “ Gaedheal Glas, from whom are the Gaels”: 


He then went into Egypt 

And reached the mighty Forann, 

And married Scota of charms not few, 
The generous, clever daughter of Forann. 


When Niul had married Scota, he established schools at 
Campus Circit for teaching the sciences and the various 
languages to the youths of Egypt. And it was there 
that Scota gave birth to Gaedheal son of Niul. Perhaps 
some one might wonder how Niul, the fifth in descent from 
Japhet, could be a contemporary of Moses, seeing that 
seven hundred and ninety-seven years elapsed between the 
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Deluge and the assuming by Moses of the leadership of the 
children of Israel. My reply to that is that it is not incredible 
that Niul should live several hundred years ; for people used to 
live a long time at that period ; witness Eibear son of Saile 
the fourth in descent from Seim who lived four hundred and 
sixty-four years, and Seim who lived five hundred years after 
Arphaxad was born to him, as we read in the eleventh chapter 
of Genesis ; that it is not to be doubted, therefore, that Niul 
might have lived from the forty-second year of the reign 
of Nion son of Beil, as we have said, to the time of Moses. 
And moreover, the length of life granted to Niul and that he 
should have survived till the time of Moses in Egypt is still 
less to be wondered at, if what Marianus Scotus states be 
true; for he says that it was three hundred and thirty-one 
years after the Deluge that the Confusion of Tongues took 
place at Babylon, while, according to what we have stated 
above, it was long after the Babylonian Confusion that Niul 
was born. From what we have said, we should trust the authors 
of the seanchus of the Scotic race as regards the age of Niul 
son of Feinius Farsaidh, and believe that he was a contem- 
- porary of Moses in Egypt. 

As to Niul, it was when he was sojourning at Capacyront 
beside the Red Sea, and when Scota had given birth to 
Gaedheal, that the children of Israel escaped from Pharao and 
marched to the shore of the Red Sea, and made an encamp- 
ment beside Capacyront where Niul dwelt. When Niul 
heard of this, he went to meet them and discourse with them, 
and to find ott who they were. At the outposts of the host 
he met Aaron who told him the story of the children of Israel 
and of Moses and the witness-bearing miracles that God had 
wrought against Pharao and his army, because of the bondage 
of the children of Israel. Now Niul and Aaron entered into 
an alliance and friendship with one another ; and Niul inquired 
“of Aaron whether they had food or provisions, and further 


informed him that whatever corn and means he had would 
Cc 
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all be at their service. For this Aaron was grateful to him. 
Then night came on ; and Aaron went to Moses and told him 
of the offers which Niul had made to them ; and Moses and 
Aaron were grateful to him accordingly. 

Now Niul went to his own people after this, and told them 
that the children of Israel were nigh unto them; and he 
told them all that had befallen the children of Israel. And 
that same night a serpent came upon Gaedheal as he was 
swimming, and wounded him so that he was at the point 
of death; and others say that it was from the desert it 
came and wounded him in bed. His people told Niul to 
take the lad to Moses; and he took Gaedheal into the 
presence of Moses. Moses prayed to God, and applied the rod 
he held in his hand to the wound, and thus healed it. And 
Moses said that, in what place soever the stock of that youth 
would settle, there no serpent would ever have venom, and 
this is verified in Crete, an island in Greece, in which some 
of his posterity are; it is without serpents as Ireland is. 
And although there were serpents in Ireland up to the 
coming of Patrick, I do not think they had venom; or 
I imagine it is the demons that are called serpents in the 
life of Patrick. 

Some seanchas state that Moses fastened with a lock 
around the neck of Gaedheal the bracelet that he had on his 
own arm, and that it was from this he was called Gaedheal 
Glas. At that time each chieftain wore a bracelet on the 
arm as a mark of his tribal supremacy ; and hence the head of 
a company is now called a noble fleascach or ‘ bracelet-bearer.’ 
To set forth that it was from the trail of the serpent that 
clung to Gaedheal's neck that he is called Gaedheal Glas, 
and to show that it was Moses who healed him, we have the 
following stanzas : 


Gaedheal Glas, why was the name given 
To that brilliant, perfect man ? 
The event whence Gaedheal is Glas, 
Few are those who know its history ; 

(Oe 
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While bathed in the strong stream 
Gaedheal son of Niul of good disposition, 
A serpent bit his skin ; 

It was not easy to heal it; 


The grey-blue mark did not leave him 

Till Moses kindly healed it. 

What the learned understand from this 

Is that thence comes Gaedheal Glas. 
Others assert that he was called Gaedheal Glas from the 
grey-blue colour of his arms and armour. Hence someone 
has composed the following stanza : 


Scota bore a son to Niul the modest, 

From whom sprang many noble tribes ; 

Gaedheal Glas was the name of the man, 

From the grey-blue colour of his arms and armour. 


And it is from this Gaedheal that all the Gaels are named. 
Hence the poet composed this stanza: 
The Feni are named from Feinius, 
The meaning is not difficult ; 


The Gaels from comely Gaedheal Glas, 
The Scots from Scota. 


Others, however, say that the mother of Gaedheal was called 
Scota because his father was of the Scotic race from Scythia, 
and that it was their custom to call the women after their 
husbands. Understand that this is not the Scota who was 
wife of Galamh, who is called Milidh of Spain, and bore him 
six sons. For the mother of Gaedheal was daughter to 
Pharao Cincris ; and it was he who held the children of 
Israel in bondage. But the Pharao whose daughter was wife 
of Milidh was the fifteenth Pharao after him. He was called 
Pharao Nectonibus. 

Now as to Niul, he told Moses that Pharao Cincris 
would be angry with himself for having welcomed him. 
“In that case,” said Moses, “come along with us; and if 
we reach the Jand which God has fore-appointed to us, 
thou shalt get a share of it; or, if thou wilt, we will deliver 
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the fleet of Pharao into thy hands, and do thou go on sea 
in it so that thou mayest learn how we shall separate from 
Pharao.” Niul followed this latter counsel. A thousand 
armed men were sent with him to the ships ; and these 
were delivered over to him; and he embarked in them, and 
beheld the events of the ensuing day, namely, the opening 
of the sea before the children of Israel, and its dispersion 
after them on Pharao and on his host, drowning them, as 
the poet says in this stanza, which is taken from the poem 
beginning, “O thou who believest not according to truth”: 


Sixty thousand of them on foot, 
Fifty thousand on horseback, 

A storm of the Red Sea of Romhar 
Overwhelmed them all at once. 


Sixty thousand foot, then, and fifty thousand horse was 
their number. It was seven hundred and ninety-seven years 
after the Deluge that Pharao was drowned, as we have 
stated above. And Niul having.seen Pharao and _ his 
host drown, remained in the same territory, as he was 
not afraid after the drowning of Pharao; and his children 
and progeny grew up until they were able to bear arms. 
Some time afterwards Niul died; and Gaedheal and _ his 
mother took possession of his lands. Thereafter a son was 
born to Gaedheal in Egypt, namely Easru son of Gaedheal, 
and some time after that a son was born to him in turn, Sru 
son of Easru, son of Gaedheal, and these possessed the same 
lands and dwelt thereon. Now, as to the Egyptians, Pharao 
Intuir assumed sovereignty over them after the drowning of 
Pharao Cincris. Pharao was a name given to every king who 
ruled over Egypt from Pharao Cincris who was drowned in 
the Red Sea to Pharao Nectonibus the fifteenth king after 
Pharao Cincris. 
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Vil. 


Of the expulsion by Pharao Intuir of the race of Gaedheal from Egypt 
- as follows: 


As to Pharao Intuir and the Egyptians thereafter, when they 
had become powerful in the country, they remembered their old 
enmity against the children of Niul and the race of Gaedheal, 
that is, the friendship into which they had entered with the 
children of Israel, and Niul’s having carried off the fleet of 
Pharao Cincris on the escape of the children of Israel. They 
accordingly made war upon the race of Gaedheal and 
banished them against their will from Egypt. Thomas 
Walsingham agrees with this account in Hypodigmata, where 
he says: “ When the Egyptians had been drowned, the portion 
of the inhabitants who lived after them expelled a certain 
Scythian nobleman who dwelt amongst them, lest he might 

_assume sovereignty over them. When he had been expelled 

with his tribe, he came to Spain, where he resided many 
years, and where his progeny multiplied exceedingly, and 
thence they came to Ireland.” 

Know, O reader, that this nobleman was Sru son of Easru, 
son of Gaedheal, and not Gaedheal himself, notwithstanding 
Hector Boetius, and notwithstanding also the opinion of the 
modern English authors who have written on Ireland, and 
who imagine that it was Gaedheal himself who came to Spain. 
Because, according to the truth of the seanchus of Ireland, 
which one should believe in this matter, it was in Egypt that 
Scota daughter of Pharao Cincris gave birth to Gaedheal, and 
it was there that he lived till his death ; and he did not come 
from Greece, as others assert, but his father, who was called 
Niul, came from Scythia. And although the author whom 
we have quoted states that it was to Spain the nobleman to 
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-whom we have referred came, such is not the fact ; for it was 
to Scythia he went, and it was the fifteenth in descent from 
him, called Bratha son of Deaghaidh, who first came to Spain. 
Here is the seancha’s statement of the fact that it was 
Sru son of Easru who was the leader of this expedition on its 
setting out from Egypt, as Giolla Caomhain says in the poem 
beginning, “ Gaedheal Glas from whom are the Gaels ” : 


Sru son of Easru son of Gaedheal, 

Our ancestor of the joyous host, 

It was he who went northwards from his house 
Over the Red Sea of Romhar. 


Four shipfuls were his host 

Upon the Red Sea of Romhar ; 

Found room in each wooden dwelling, as was right, 
Four and twenty wedded couples. 


- Know, as we have said, that it was Sru son of Easru 
who headed this expedition till they reached the Island of 
Crete where he died, and that his son Eibhear Scot assumed 
the supreme authority till they arrived in Scythia. It is 
for this reason that a certain author says that Eibhear Scot 
was their leader in this expedition, and that it was from his 
cognomen, namely, Scot, that the Gaels are called the Scotic 
race. For, according to a certain author, Scot means ‘archer,’ 
and there was in his time no bowman superior to him ; and 
from this cognomen given him the name was given to his 
posterity ; and they practised the bow as a weapon in imita- 
tion of the ancients down to a recent period within our own 
' memory. However, we shall not adopt the view of this 
author, since it is the common opinion of the seanchas 
that the race of the Gaels were called the Scotic race from 
their having come originally from Scythia. 

Understand, O reader, that Gaedheal was a contemporary 
of Moses, and that accordingly he was fourscore years of age 
when Pharao’ was drowned, and that the fourth in descent 
from himself, namely, Eibhear Scot son of Easru, son of 
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Gaedheal, had been born before the children of Israel passed 
through the Red Sea with Moses as leader over them. Certain 
seanchas are of opinion that there were four hundred and 
forty years from the drowning of Pharao in the Red Sea 
to the coming to Ireland of the sons of Milidh. And in 
confirmation of this, one of these authors thus speaks in this 


stanza: 
Forty and four hundred 
Years, it is not a falsehocd, 
From the going of the people of God, I assure you, 
Over the surface of the sea of Romhar 
Till sped across the sea of Meann 
The sons of Milidh to the land of Erin. 


However, according to the computation made by the 
Book of Invasions, there were only three hundred years 
less by seventeen from the time that Moses assumed 
the leadership of the children of Israel in Egypt until the 
coming of the sons of Milidh to Ireland. For Moses assumed 
the leadership of the children of Israel in Egypt seven hundred 
and ninety-seven years after the Deluge; and according to the 
time Irish history allows to the Invasions of Ireland, it was 
one thousand and eighty years after the Deluge that the sons 
of Milidh took possession of Ireland. Thus the Book of 
Invasions states that it was three hundred years after the 
Deluge that Parthalon came, and that his descendants 
remained in possession of Ireland three hundred years, and 
that Ireland remained a waste for thirty years, till the descen- 
dants of Neimhidh arrived there, and that these descendants 
ruled Ireland two hundred and seventeen years, and that the 
Firbolg held the sovereignty thirty-six years, and the Tuatha 
De Danann two hundred years less by three ; and, adding all 
these together, they make a total of one thousand and eighty 
years from the Deluge to the coming of the sons of Milidh to 
Ireland. And if this number be taken in connexion with the 
seven hundred and ninety-seven years that elapsed from the 
Deluge to the leadership’ of Moses over the children of Israel, 
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it is plain that there were only three hundred years less by 
seventeen from that time till the coming of the sons of Milidh 
to Ireland ; and hence that the opinion above-mentioned is 
false which states that it was four hundred and forty years 
after the children of Israel had passed through the Red Sea 
that the sons of Milidh-came to Ireland. 

Some seanchas state that the route taken by Sru son of 
Easru and his followers was through the Red Sea and south- 
eastward through the ocean, having Taprobana on their right, 
and Asia on their left to the east, and then turning northwards, 
having it still on the left, and thence to the extremity of Sliabh 
Rife, in the north-west part of Asia, and southward through the 
strait that separates Europe and Asia, and thence to Scythia. 
However, this was not the route Sru took as he proceeded 
from Egypt to Scythia with the crews of four ships, and 
each ship containing thirty men; but from the mouth of the 
Nile through the Torrian Sea to Crete, which is now called 
Candia, where he dwelt for a time, and where he died, and 
where he left succeeding generations of his descendants ; 
and hence, according to the authors of our records there 
are no serpents in Crete as there are none in Ireland. And 
thence they proceeded to Scythia, with Eibhear Scot for their 
leader ; and whoever should state that it was not possible to 
go from Egypt to Scythia by ship or vessel, considering how 
Scythia was bounded at that time, would not be stating a 
fact, since it is plain from every writer who has treated 
of geography that the river called Tanais flows into the 
Mediterranean Sea, and that that sea extends to Egypt, where 
the river Nile is ; and according to the limits of Scythia at 
that time the river Tanais is reckoned among the rivers of 
Scythia, according to Herodotus, an ancient author of weight, 
in the fourth book, where he says: “The river Tanais, which 
separates Asia from Europe, is reckoned among the rivers of 
the Scythians.” And when they had arrived in Scythia, war 
and strife arose between themselves and their kinsmen, namely, 
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the children of Neanul son of Feinius Farsaidh ; and they 
contended with one another for the mastery of the country 
until it happened that Aghnon son of Tat, the fifth in descent 
from Eibhear Scot, slew his own cousin, Reafloir son of Rifill, 
of the race of Neanul, who was then king of Scythia, as Giolla 
Caomhain says in the poem beginning, “ Gaedheal Glas, from 
whom are the Gaels”: 

Reafloir and Aghnon without fault 

Were seven years contending for mastery, 


Till Reafloir fell with glory 
By the successful hand of Aghnon. 


Of the expulsion of the race of Gaedheal from Scythia. 


Now, as to the children of Reafloir son of Rifill, he had 
two sons, to wit, Neanul and Rifill, and they collected an army 
against the descendants of Gaedheal, to banish them com- 
pletely from the country ; and the descendants of Gaedheal 
came together, and left the country in a body, going through 
the land of the Breast-Seared, who are called Amazons, to 
the border of the Caspian Sea. There they took ship and 
went on sea, and landed on an island in the Caspian Sea, 
where they remained a year; and their leaders in that expedi- 
tion were Aghnon and Eibhear, two sons of Tat son of 
Aghnaman, son of Beodhaman, son of Eibhear Scot, son of 
Sru, son of Easru, son of Gaedheal. 

Aghnon had three sons with him on that expedition, 
namely, Ealloit, Laimhfhionn, and Lamhghlas. Eibhear 
son of Tat had two sons, namely Caicher and Cing. And 
Aghnon died on that island. And at the end of a year they 
all quitted the island, the crews of three ships, there being 
sixty in each ship, and every third man having a wife 
with him: They had six leaders in that expedition ; and 
they made for the strait that leads westward from the 
Caspian Sea to the narrow sea that comes in from the 


northern ocean; and when they reached that sea, a storm 
D 
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came upon them, and they were driven to an island called 
Caronia in the Pontic Sea, where they abode for a year and a 
quarter ; and it was in that island Eibhear son of Tat and 
Lamhghlas son of Aghnon died. Thence they set out, having 
four leaders, namely Ealloit, Laimhfhionn, Cing, and Caicher ; 
and mermaids came on the sea before them, and these used 
to discourse music to the sailors as they passed them, so that 
they might lull them to sleep, and then fall upon them and 
slay them ; and Caicher the Druid applied a remedy to this 
by melting wax in their ears so that they could not hear the 
music lest it might put them to sleep. They went on in this 
way till they put into port at the extremity of Sliabh Rife in 
the north; and it was there that Caicher foretold them that 
they would not find a dwelling-place anywhere till they 
reached Ireland, and that it was not they themselves who 
would reach it but their descendants. Thence they set out 
and reached Gothia; and to Laimhfhionn was born a 
renowned son called Eibhear Gluinfhionn, and the race of 
Gaedhael dwelt in that country thirty years, and some of 
their progeny are there to this day. In proof of this Giolla 
Caomhain composed this stanza : 
The race of skilful, beloved Gaedheal 
Were thirty years in that land ; 


Some of their tribe remain there ever since 
Until the end of the world. 


Other seanchas are of opinion that the race of Gaedheal 
dwelt in Gothia a hundred and fifty years; and this is the most 
probable opinion. For it is plain that the race of Gaedheal 
spent eight generations in Gothia, namely, from Eibhear 
Gluinfhionn to Bratha. These generations are as follows: 
Bratha son of Deaghaidh, son of Earchaidh, son of Ealloit, 
son of Nuadha, son of Neanul, son of Eibric, son of Eibhear 
Gluinfhionn, who was born in Gothia itself, son of Laimh- 
fhionn, the first leader of the race of Gaedheal that came into 


that country ; and since so many generations could not come 
D2 
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within thirty years, | am convinced that the latter opinion is 
the true one. 

Other seanchas assert that it was three hundred years the 
race of Gaedheal dwelt in Gothia. But this cannot be true, 
since, according to the times of the Invasions, as we have said 
above, there were not three hundred years in full from the 
time Pharao was drowned in the Red Sea until the coming 
of the sons of Milidh to Ireland. Hence this opinion cannot 
be true, since within that period the race of Gaedheal went 
through the whole of their wanderings from Egypt to Crete, 
and from Crete to Scythia, and from Scythia to Gothia, from 
Gothia to Spain, from Spain to Scythia, and from Scythia to 
Egypt, and from Egypt to Thrace, from Thrace to Gothia, 
and from Gothia to Spain, and from Spain to Ireland. 
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XVIII. 


Of the journeying of the race of Gaedheal from Gothia to Spain as follows. 


Now Bratha son of Deaghaidh, the eighth in descent 
from Eibhear Gluinfhionn, proceeded from Gothia by Crete 
and Sicily, having Europe on the right, to Spain, there being 
with him the crews of four ships, as Giolla Caomhain says in 
this stanza : 

Bratha son of Deaghaidh the beloved 
Came to Crete to Sicily ; 


The crews of four well-rigged ships safely came, 
Having Europe on the right, to Spain. 


From Bratha Braganza in Portugal is named, where lies 
the duchy of Braganza. Here are the four leaders that came 
with Bratha to Spain on that expedition: Oige and Uige, 
two sons of Ealloit son of Neanul, Manntan and Caicher. 
There were fourteen wedded couples and six servants in 
each of the ships ; and they routed the natives thrice, after 
they had come to land, that is, the race of Tubal son of 
Japhet. However, a one-day’s plague came afterwards upon 
the followers of the son of Ealloit ; and they died all but ten. 
But after this they increased ; and Breoghan son of Bratha 
was born. 

The general chronicle of Spain, which was written by a 
French gentleman called Lobhaois, as we read in Edward 
Grimston, page 3, says that the first king who obtained 
sovereignty over all Spain was a person called Brigus, who 
built many castles ; and it is he who, in the Book of Invasions, 
is called Breoghan, the grandfather of Milidh of Spain ; and 
it is from him the Brigantes are so called ; and, according to 
the same chronicle, it is from him that the country now called 
Castile was given the name Brigia in olden times; and a 
castle was the emblem on his shield, as is the case with the 
king of Spain now. 
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It was this Breoghan, too, who defeated Spain in many 
battles ; and it was he who finished or built Brigansia near 
Corunna, and the tower of Breoghan in Corunna _ itself. 
Whence Giolla Caomhain composed this stanza : 

Many contests and battles 
Over the proud host of Spain 


Won Breoghan of conflicts and strifes, 
Who built Brigansia. 


This Breoghan had ten sons, namely, Breogha, Fuad, 
Muirtheimhne, Cuailgne, Cuala, Bladh, Eibhle, Nar, Ioth, 
and Bile. And hereupon the same author composed this 


stanza : 
The ten sons of Breoghan without faltering ; 
Breogha, Fuad, and Muirtheimhne, 
Cuailgne, Cuala, noble Bladh, 
Eibhle, Nar, Ioth, and Bile. 


Now Galamh, who is called Milidh of Spain, was a son of 
the Bile here mentioned ; and although Bile be the last-named 
of the sons of Breoghan in the stanza given above, the 
authors of our records assert that he was the eldest: of 
Breoghan’s sons. 

And when the race of Bianna had multiplied and 
had conguered the greater part of Spain, a mighty son 
of renowned deeds called Galamh was born to Bile son of 
Breoghan ; and it is he who is named Milidh of Spain ; and he 
was seized by a desire to go to Scythia with a fleetful of the 
young men of Spain to visit his kinsmen and to serve under 
them. Having resolved on this undertaking, he equipped 
thirty ships, placing in them their complement of warriors, 
launched on the Torrian Sea, and proceeded directly north- 
eastward to Sicily and to Crete, until he reached Scythia ; 
-and when he had landed there, he sent word to Reafloir son 
of Neomann, who was king of Scythia at that time ; and this 
Reafloir son of Neomann was of the race of Reafloir son of 
Rifill, whom we have mentioned above. Now when Milidh 
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came into the presence of Reafloir, the latter welcomed him ; 
and shortly afterwards that king made him commander of the 
forces of Scythia, and gave him in marriage his own daughter, 
whose name was Seang daughter of Reafloir, and she bore 
him two sons, namely, Donn and Airioch Feabhruadh. 

And when Milidh had passed some time in Scythia, he 
had much success against rebels and plunderers in that 
country, so that the inhabitants loved him greatly. When 
Reafloir the king perceived this, he grew afraid lest Milidh 
should oppose him and deprive him of the kingdom of 
Scythia ; and accordingly he conspired to kill him, notwith- 
standing that he was his son-in-law. And when Milidh heard 
this, he sought an opportunity and killed Reafloir the king ; 
and he then assembled and brought together his own followers 
and put to sea with the crews of threescore ships, and pro- 
ceeded by direct route through the Torrian Sea till he reached 
the mouth of the Nile; and when he had landed there, he sent 
messengers to Pharao Nectonibus, informing him that he had 
arrived in the country; and that king sent messengers to 
Milidh ; and when the latter came into his-presence, he bade 
him welcome, and gave territory in that country to himself 
and his followers to abide in. This expedition of Milidh 
from Scythia to Egypt is related by Giolla Caomhain in this 


stanza: 
Milidh, whose progeny was good, 
Slew Reafloir, who was not weak ; 
Hastily did he fly from yon land 
To the river Nile, where he obtained territory. 


Understand, O reader, that the two sons whom Seang 
daughter of Reafloir bore to Mileadh, that is, Donn and 
Airioch Feabhruadh, were with him on his voyage to Egypt, 
their mother having died in Scythia. 

At this time a great war took place between king Pharao 
and the king of Aethiopia. Pharao, when he had satisfied 
himself as to the valour and prowess of Milidh, made him 
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commander of his army to oppose the army of the Aethiopians, 
and he fought the Aethiopian army in many battles and con- 
flicts ; and Milidh was most successful, so that his fame and 
renown spread throughout the nations, so that, as a con- 
sequence, Pharao gave him his own daughter to wife, who was. 
called Scota, from being the wife of Milidh, who was of the 
‘race of Scot. And she bore him two sons in Egypt, namely, 
Eibhear Fionn and Aimhirgin ; and immediately on Milidh’s 
reaching Egypt, he set twelve of the youths who accompanied 
him to learn the principal crafts of Egypt, so that each of 
them might become proficient in his own craft at the end of 
the seven years that he dwelt in Egypt. 

As for Milidh, he bethought him that Caicher the Druid 
had foretold, long before, to his ancestor Laimhfhionn,, 
that it was in Ireland his descendants would obtain 
permanent sovereignty; and accordingly he fitted out. 
sixty ships, putting the full number of warriors into 
them, and bade farewell to Pharao. Thereupon, he pro- 
ceeded from the mouth of the river Nile through the 
Torrian Sea till he landed on an island close to Thrace, which 
is called Irena; and it was here that Ir son of Milidh was 
born. Thence he proceeded to an island called Gothia, which 
lies in the channel leading to the northern ocean; and he 
dwelt there for some time, and it was there that Scota bore 
him a son called Colpa of the Sword. Thence they pro- 
ceeded into the narrow sea which separates Asia from 
Europe on the north, and continued in a westerly direction, 
having Europe on the left, till they came to Cruithentuaith, 
which is called Alba. They plundered the coasts of that 
country, and afterwards proceeded, having Great Britain on 
their right, and reached the mouth of the river Rhine, and. 
continued in a south-westerly direction, having France on 
the left, and after that they landed in Biscay. 

Now, when they had arrived in that country, Milidh’s. 
kinsmen came to bid him welcome; and they informed him 
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that the Goths, and many other foreign tribes, were harassing 
both that country and all Spain. Upon hearing this, 
Milidh summoned his own supporters throughout Spain; and 
when they had assembled in one place, he set out with 
them, and with the fleetful that had come into the country 
with him, against the- Goths and the foreign tribes, and 
defeated them in fifty-four battles, and banished them from 
Spain; and he himself and his kinsmen, that is, the de- 
scendants of Breoghan son of Bratha, took possession of 
the greater part of that country. At this time, Milidh had 
thirty-two sons, as the poet says: 


Thirty sons and two sons 

Had Milidh of bright hands ; 

There came of these, we are certain, 
Only a single eight to Ireland. 


Twenty-four of these were born to him in concubinage before 
he set out from Spain for Scythia, and the other eight were 
borne to him by the two wives he had in succession, namely, 
Seang daughter of Reafloir, prince of Scythia, who gave 
birth to two of them in Scythia, namely Donn and Aerioch 
Feabhruadh, and Scota, the daughter of Pharao Nectonibus, 
who gave birth to the remaining six of them, to wit, two in 
Egypt, Eibhear Fionn and Aimhirgin, Ir on the Thracian Sea, 
Colpa of the Sword in Gothia, Arannan and Eireamhon in 
Galicia, as Conaing the poet says in the following historical 
poem : 

Eight sons of Galamh of the shouts, 

Who was called Milidh of Spain, 


They hewed down a thousand fields ; 
In what countries were they born? 


Airioch Feabhruadh and Donn of conflicts 
Were born in Scythia ; 

There were born in stream-filled Egypt 
Eibhear Fionn and Aimhirgin ; 
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Ir, no warrior was greater, 
Was born beside Thrace ; 

Colpa of the Sword was born 
In Colpa’s Glen in Gaothlaidhe ; 


There were born at Breoghan’s tower without grief 
Arannan and Eireamhon, 

The two youngest of the faultless warriors ; 

The Son of God subdued their strength. Hight. 
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XIX. 


When the race of Breoghan son of Bratha had increased, 
they were strong and numerous in Spain; and because 
of the greatness of their exploits, they resolved to extend 
their sway in other directions. They had another motive 
also. For, at that time, there was a scarcity of food in 
Spain for the space of twenty-six years, on account of the 
great drought that existed during that period, and also 
because of the many conflicts that took place between them 
and the Goths, and the other foreign races, with whom they 
were contending for the mastery of Spain. They accordingly 
took counsel together as to what country they should 
explore, and who should be sent to explore it. What they 
resolved on was, to elect Ioth son of Breoghan, son of Bratha, 
who was a valiant man, and also wise and learned in the 
sciences, for the purpose of exploring the island of Ireland. 
And the place where they adopted this counsel was at the 
tower of Breoghan in Galicia. 

It was in this manner that they sent Joth to Ireland, and 
not, as others assert, that he had seen it in the clouds of 
heaven on a winter’s night from the summit of the tower of 
Breoghan. For there had been familiarity and intercourse 
before then between Ireland and Spain since the time when 
Eochaidh son of Earc, the last king of the Fir Bolg, took 
Taillte daughter of Maghmhor, king of Spain, to wife. They 
thus had been in the habit of trading with one another, 
and of exchanging their wares and valuables, so that the 
Spaniards were familiar with Ireland, and the Irish had a 
knowledge of Spain before Ioth son of Breoghan was born. 
Hence it was not from a view obtained in a single night 
from the summit of the tower of Breoghan that Ioth, or the 
children of Breoghan, acquired a knowledge of Ireland, but 
from there having been intercourse for a long time previously 


between Spain and Ireland. 
E 2 
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Now, Ioth equipped a ship and manned it with thrice 
fifty chosen warriors, and put out to sea until they reached 
the northern part of Ireland, and put into port at Breantracht 
Mhaighe Iotha. And when loth landed there, he sacrificed 
to Neptune, the god of the sea, and the demons gave him 
bad omens. Thereupon, a company of the natives came 
and spoke with him in Scoitbhearla, that is, in Gaelic; and 
he replied to them in the same tongue, and said that it 
was from Magog he himself was descended, as they were, and 
that Scoitbhearla was his native language as it was theirs. 
Taking their cue from this passage in the Book of Inva- 
sions, the seanchas state that Scoitbhearla, which is called 
Gaelic, was the mother tongue of Neimhidh and his tribe, 
and therefore also of the Fir Bolg and the Tuatha De 
Danann. For this may be believed from what we have 
stated above, that it was Gaedheal son of Eathor, at the 
command of Feinius Farsaidh, king of Scythia, who regulated 
and set in order the Scoitbhearla; and it is from this 
Gaedheal that it was called Gaelic as we have said above. 

Now, this Gaedheal had been teaching the public schools 
in Scythia before Neimhidh proceeded from Scythia on an 
expedition to Ireland; and since Scoitbhearla was the common 
tongue of Scythia when Neimhidh set out from that country, 
according to the seanchas, the Scoitbhearla must have been the 
mother tongue of Neimhidh and of his followers when they came 
to Ireland, and accordingly of every colony sprung from him or 
from his descendants who came to Ireland, not to mention the 
descendants of Milidh, whose native language was the Scoit- 
bhearla from the time that Niul left Scythia to the present time. 
Richard Creagh, primate of Ireland, supports this view in the 
book he has written on the origin of Gaelic and of the race 
of Gaedheal. He speaks as follows: “ The Gaelic speech,” he 
says, “has been in common use in Ireland from the coming 
of Neimidh, six hundred and thirty years after the Deluge, 
to this day.” From what we have said, it is not improbable 
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that it was in Scoitbhearla that Ioth and the Tuatha De 
Danann conversed with one another. 

As to Toth, he proceeded to ask them the name of the 
country and who held the sovereignty of it at that time. 
The company he had first fallen in with explained that the 
name of the country was Inis Ealga, and that the three sons of 
Cearmad Milbheoil son of the Daghaidh held the sovereignty 
of it yearly, in succession, as we have said above, that they 
were at that time at Oileach Neid, in the north of Ulster, 
contending with one another about the valuables of their 
ancestors. Upon hearing this, Ioth set out with two-thirds 
of the company who had come with him in the ship, the 
full number manning the ship being thrice fifty warriors. 
And when he had come into the presence of the sons of 
Cearmad, they bade him welcome, and made known to him 
the cause of their contention. He, on his part, informed them 
that it was through stress of weather at sea he had landed in 
the country, and that he did not intend to dwell there, but to 
return to his own country. But as they deemed Ioth a 
learned man, they chose him as a judge in the dispute that 
was between them, and his decision was that the valuables 
be divided into three equal parts between them; and he 
thereupon proceeded to praise Ireland, and said it was 
wrong for them to dispute with, one another, seeing that the 
island so abounded in honey, in fruit, in fish, and in milk, in 
grain and corn, and that the climate was so temperate as 
regards heat and cold. He further said that, if a tripartite 
division were made of the country between them, it would be 
sufficient for them all. Ioth then took his leave of them, and 
with his hundred warriors set out for his ship. 

As to the sons of Cearmad, they observed how highly Ioth 
had praised Ireland; and they believed that, were he to reach 
his own country, he would return with a large host to conquer 
Ireland; and they resolved to send the son of Coll with thrice 
fifty warriors in pursuit of him. These overtook him, and 
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Toth placed himself in the rear of his party, and conducted 
them to northwards Magh Iotha; and a conflict took place 
between them, and Ioth fell there; and his followers took him 
with them in their ship, and he died at sea in their midst, 
and was buried in Spain, his body having been previously 
exhibited to the sons of Milidh in order to incite them to 
come to Ireland to avenge him on the sons of Cearmad. 
Some seanchas are of opinion that it was at Druim Lighean 
that Ioth was slain, and that he was buried at Magh Iotha. 
But the above view is better established and more probable. 


Of the invasion of Ireland by the sons of Milidh, and of their doings, 
and from what country they came to Ireland. 

Hector Boetius, in the third chapter of the History of 
Scotland, states that Eibhear and Eireamhon were sons of 
Gaedheal. Now this cannot be true, since, according’ to 
Cormac son of Cuileannan in his chronicle, Gaedheal was a 
contemporary of Moses; and he says, moreover, according to 
the Book of Invasions, that it was two hundred and eighty- 
three years after the drowning of Pharao that the sons of 
Milidh came to Ireland, and therefore Gaedheal could not 
have been the father of Eibhear or of Eireamhon. It is plain 
also, according to Cormac, in the enumeration of the genera- 
tions he has made from Galamh, called Milidh of Spain, 
who was father of Eibhear and of Eireamhon, to Noe, that it 
was not Gaedheal who was their father. Here is the pedigree 
to Noe, according to Cormac: Galamh son of Bile, son of 
Breoghan, son of Bratha, son of Deaghaidh, son of 
Earchaidh, son of Ealloit, son of Nuadha, son of Neanul, 
son of Eibric Glas, son of Eibhear Gluinfhionn, son of 
Laimhfionn, son of Aghnon, son of Tat, son of Ogaman, 
son of Beodhaman, son of Eibhear Scot, son of Sru, son of 
Easru, son of Gaedheal Glas, son of Niul, son of Feinius 
Farsaidh, son of Baath, son of Magog, son of Japhet, son 
of Noe. 
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Whoever reads the History of Hector Boetius would 
imagine that he is of opinion that the Gaels of Alba 
sprang from a different Gaedheal from the Gaedheal whence 
the Irish sprang. However, I am content with the opinion 
of a reputable Scotch author, Johannes Major, who asserts 
that it is from the Gaels of Ireland the Gaels of Alba sprang. 
He speaks in these terms: “For this reason, I assert,” says 
he, “that whatever stock the Irish be from, the Albanians are 
from the same stock.” Beda agrees with this view in the 
first chapter of the first book of the History of the Church 
of Sacsa, where he says: “In the course of time,” says he, 
“ Britain received, after the Britons and the Picts,a third race 
in the portion or division of the Picts,a race that came from 
Ireland together with their chief Rheada, who seized on a 
settlement for themselves among the Picts by friendship or 
with arms, which they retain to the present time.” 

From this it is to be inferred, in accordance with Beda, 
that it was from Ireland the Scotic race, together with their 
chief Rheada, went to Scotland, and that their descendants 
are there to this day, and that it is they who are called 
Scots. Humphredus, a Welsh author, speaks thus: “ The 
Scots themselves, and all besides, know well that they 
are the descendants of the Irish; and our countrymen (that 
is, the Welsh) call them by the same name, that is, Gaels.” 
Moreover, Cambrensis, in the sixteenth chapter of the third 
distinction of the book he has written describing Ireland, 
points out that it was when Niall Naoighiallach held the 
sovereignty of Ireland that the six sons of Muiredhach, king 
of Ulster, went to Alba, that they acquired power and 
supremacy there, and that it was at this time that the 
name Scotia was first given to Alba, and that it is from 
these sons of the king of Ulster that the Albanians are 
called the Scotic race. Of these sons he speaks as follows : 


¢. Scotos Hibernorum proles et ipsi et omnes optime norunt eodemque 
nomine a nostratibus scilieet Gaidhil appellantur. 
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“And hence,” says he, “it is from them that the Gaels of 
Scotland are descended, and are specially called the Scotic 
race to this day.” 

According to what we have said the two opinions ad- 
vanced by Hector Boetius in the History of Scotland are 
false: the first in which he imagines that Gaedheal was the 
father of the children of Milidh; and the second in which he 
thinks that the Gaedheal from whom the Gaelic race of Alba 
are descended was a different person from the Gaedheal from 
whom sprang the sons of Milidh who conquered Ireland. 

Buchanan, a Scotch author, in the History of Scotland 
which he has written, asserts that it was from France 
the sons of Milidh came to Ireland; and he advances, 
as he thinks, three reasons for this. The first of these 
reasons is that in which he says that France was so 
populous that the portion of it called Gallia Lugdunensis 
could supply three hundred thousand fighting men, and 
hence that it is likely that she sent out surplus forces 
_ to occupy other countries, and that accordingly she sent 
forth a company to occupy Ireland, namely, the tribe of 
Gaedheal. My reply to this reason is, that this author did 
not know when the sons of Milidh came to Ireland, and 
accordingly did not know whether France was populous 
or waste when the sons of Milidh came to Ireland. Moreover, 
granted that France was as populous as he represents it to 
have been when the sons of Milidh came to Ireland, it does 
not necessarily follow from this that it was from France the 
sons of Milidh came. For why should France be populous at 
that time rather than Spain, whence the sons of Milidh came? 
It thus appears how trifling is this reason that Buchanan 
advances to prove that it was from France that the sons of 
Milidh originally came. 

The second silly argument he gives for supposing that it 
was frora France the sons of Milidh came to Ireland is, that 
certain French and Irish words are identical, such as drzs 
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and duu, which are identical in Irish and in French, and a 
few others of a similar kind. My reply to this reason is, 
that there are words from every language as loan-words in 
the fourth division of irish which is called Bearla Teibidhe 
from the time of Fenius Farsaidh onwards. And thus as 
there are words from French in it, so there are words in it 
from Spanish, from Italian, from Greek, from Hebrew, from 
Latin, and from every other chief language. And hence it is 
no proof of the Gaels having come from France that a few 
words should be identical in Irish and in French ; and, more- 
over, I believe that the few words that are common to them 
were taken from Ireland to France; and I hold this view all 
the more because Cesar says, in the sixth book of his History, 
that it was from the islands of Britain that druids went to 
France, where they became judges, and got termon lands and 
immunities and honour from the nobles of that country. 
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a. Lingua Scotica, seu Hibernica quae eadem est, utuntur. 
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It is probable that this island whence the druids went to 
France was the island of Ireland, since Ireland was the 
fountain of druidism for western Europe at that time, and 
that accordingly Gaelic was the language of these druids. 
Or if it was from Manainn they went thither, it is well known 
that Gaelic was the mother-tongue there, according to 
Ortelius, who, treating of Manainn, says: “ They use,” he 
says, “the Scotic language, or Gaelic, which is the same.” 

Accordingly it is probable that, when these druids were 
teaching in France, the youth of France, from their inter- 
course with the druids, caught up a certain number of Irish 
words, and that these have ever since been in use in the 
French language ; and, moreover, Camden states in the book 
called “ Britannia Camdeni,” that the druids taught in their 
schools more from oral tradition than from writing. 

Another reason why it should not seem strange that 
Irish words should be embodied in French is, the great 
intercourse that existed between the Irish and the French. 
For the Book of Invasions says that the wife of Ughaine Mor, 
high king of Ireland, was a daughter of the king of the French, 
and this Ughaine went to conquer France. In like manner 
another high king of Ireland, Niall Naoighiallach, a long time 
after Ughaine, went to conquer France, and was slain at the 
river Leor, in France, by Eochaidh son of Eanna Cinnseal- 
acht king of Leinster. Criomhthann™son of Fiodhach, king 
of Ireland, went to France before Niall. Another high king 
of Ireland also, whose name was Dathi son of Fiachraidh, 
went on an expedition of conquest to France; but he was 
slain by lightning in the east of France, beside the Alp 


mountains. Similarly, Cornelius Tacitus says that commercial 
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exchange and intercourse existed between Ireland and 
France. From what we have said, it is not strange that 
there should have been a borrowing of words from Irish into 
French and from French into Irish. However, it does not 
necessarily follow from this that it was from France the race 
of Gaedheal came to Ireland. Hence, the second argument 
that Buchanan advances is trivial. 

False again is the third argument that Buchanan gives 
in which he says that the manners and customs of the French 
and of the Irish are the same. Now, whoever reads Joannes 
Bohemus, in the book which he has written on the manners 
and customs of all nations, will find plainly there that neither 
the manners nor the customs of the French and the Irish are 
the same at present, nor were they the same in the distant 
past. Accordingly false is the third reason he alleges asa 
proof that the race of Gaedheal came first to Ireland from 
France. 

Some modern English writers treating of Ireland state 
that it was from Great Britain that the sons of Milidh first 
came, and their reason for that view is, that there are many 
words identical in Irish and Welsh. My reply to this reason 
is, that it is not a proof of the race of Gaedheal hawing first 
come from Great Britain. There are two reasons for this. 
The first reason is, that Gaelic was the mother tongue of 
Briotan son of Fearghus Leithdhearg, son of Neimhidh, and 
that it was from him Britain was called Britannia, according 
to Cormac son of Cuileannan and the Books of Invasion of 
Ireland, and that it was in Britain he and his descendants 
after him dwelt; that Eireamhon son of Milidh sent the 
Cruithnigh, who are called Picts, to share Alba with them ; 
and that Brutus son of Silvias, if we may believe some of their 
own chronicles, invaded them, and after him the Romans, 
and then the Saxons and the Lochlonnaigh;‘and finally 
William the Conqueror and the French, so that they suffered 


so much oppression from foreigners that it was not strange 
b2 
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that Scoitbhearla, which was the language of Briotan and 
of his descendants after him, should fail. Still the little of it 
that remains alive without being completely extinguished 
is identical with Gaelic, as much of it as has remained from 
the time of Briotan without change. 

The second reason why it is not strange that many words 
are the same in Irish and in Welsh, without supposing the 
sons of Milidh to have come to Ireland from Britain, is that 
Ireland was a place of refuge for Britons whenever they 
suffered persecution from the Romans or the Saxons, or from 
any other races that oppressed them, so that large companies of 
them, with their families and followers, and with their wealth, 
used to fly for refuge to Ireland ; and the Irish nobles used to 
give them land during their stay ; and the children they had 
during their time of exile used to learn Irish, and there 
are townlands in Ireland named from them, as Graig na 
mBreathnach, Baile na mBreathnach, Dun na mBreathnach, 
etc.; and after they returned to Britain they themselves, and 
their descendants after them, had many Irish words in 
constant use. From what we have said it is not necessarily 
to be inferred that it was from Britain the sons of Milidh first 
came, notwithstanding that there are some words identicai 
in Welsh and in Irish. Furthermore, if anyone were to say 
that the Welsh and the Irish are alike in their manners and 
customs, since as the Irishman is hospitable in bestowing 
food without payment so is the Welshman ; as, moreover, 
the Irishman loves seanchas, poets and bards and harp- 
players, the Welshman has a similar love for these classes, 
and in the same way they resemble one another in several 
other customs; this is not a proof that the Gaels came from 
Britain, but is rather a proof that the Welsh were familiar 
with Ireland, as we have said above ; and hence it is not to be 
inferred from the forementioned reasons that it was from 
Great Britain the sons of Milidh first came. It may, however, 
be stated with truth that a company of the race of Breoghan 
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went from Ireland to settle in Great Britain, to wit, some of 
the descendants of the chiefs of the race of Breoghan who 
came with the sons of Milidh to Ireland. ; 

The following are the names of those sons of Breoghan 
who came with the sons of Milidh to Ireland, namely, 
Breagha, Fuad, Muirthéimhne, Cuailgne, Cuala, Eibhle, Bladh, 
and Nar. It is precisely from the progeny of these, according 
to the records of Ireland, that the race called Brigantes are 
descended ; and the truth of this should be the more readily 
admitted, as Thomasius, in the Latin Dictionary which he has 
written, says that the Brigantes, that is, the descendants of 
Breoghan, were an Irish tribe. 

A Spanish author named Florianus del Campo, agreeing 
with the Irish records, says that the Brigantes were Spanish 
by origin, and that it was from Spain they came to Ireland, 
and from Ireland they went to Britain. 

All that we have stated concerning the intercourse of 
the Britons with the Irish, and Ireland’s being a place 
of refuge for the Britons, is the more probable, because 
Caradocus, a Welsh author, in his chronicle, and Albion in his 
chronicle, and many other Welsh authors, state that many 
British princes and nobles, with their families and followers, 
used to come to Ireland, where they were received and kindly 
entertained, and where they got land to settle down in, as we 
have said above. Moreover, Doctor Hanmer, in his chronicle, 
makes special mention of some of them. In the first place, 
he says that a king of Wales named Cadualin was banished 
to Ireland by Edwin son of Athelfred in the year of the 
Lord 635, and that he was kindly received there, and got a 
reinforcement for his army, by means of which he recovered 
his own kingdom. He also states that two princes from 
Britain, namely, Haralt*and Conan, came to Ireland in the 
year of the Lord 1050, and that they were received and even 
treated in a friendly manner and protected by the Irish. He 
says likewise that Allgor, Earl of Chester, fled from Britain to 
L-Bragen ( BREJAN 
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Ireland for refuge, and that the Irish sent a force with him 
by means of which he regained his own territory in the year 
of the Lord 1054. There came also for refuge to Ireland 
another Welsh prince whose name was Bleithin ap Conan in 
the year of the Lord 1087; and he was maintained during 
his visit there. Thus from age to age did they cultivate 
alliance and intercourse with one another. 

In Hanmer’s chronicle, also, we read that Arnulfus, Earl 
of Pembroke, married the daughter of Muircheartach O’Brien, 
King of Ireland, in the year of the Lord síos. And his 
second daughter was married to Maghnus son of Aralt, king 
of the Isles. Moreover, when Henry the First was on the 
throne of England, there was a prince over Wales whose 
name was Griffin ap Conan, who used often boast that his 
mother was an Irishwoman, and also his grandmother, and 
that it was in Ireland he was born and educated in politeness. 
According to the same author there was also another prince 
of Wales in the time of Henry the Second, whose name was 
Biradus son of Guineth, who had an Irishwoman for his 
mother. In this manner there used to be much intercourse 
of friendship and of alliance between the Irish and Welsh, so 
that therefore it is not to be wondered at that there are many 
words common to their languages, and that they resemble 
one another in their manners and customs, without supposing 
that the Gaels ever came originally from Britain. 

Camden says, in like manner, that the Brigantes settled 
in the following territories of Great Britain, to wit, the 
district of York, the district of Lancaster, the district of 
Durham, the district of Westmoreland, and the district of 
Cumberland ; and it is not strange, from what we have said, 
that the Welsh and the Irish should resemble one another in 
their manners and customs, and that there should be many 
words common to both their languages without supposing the 
sons of Milidh to have ever come from Britain originally, 
notwithstanding Camden, who says that it was from Britain 
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that the first inhabitants came to Ireland. Now the seanchus 
of Ireland, whose function it is to investigate and preserve an 
exact account of every event that ever happened in Ireland, 
is more deserving of credit than the opinion of Camden, to 
whom Irish history never gave up its secret from which he 
could derive a knowlege of the affairs of Ireland. 
Cambrensis, writing of Ireland, says that it was by 
permission of the King of Great Britain that the sons of 
Milidh came from Biscay, and that, moreover, it was at 
his inducement they came after him to the Orcades, and 
that he sent a company with them to Ireland so that they 
might settle down there on condition that themselves and 
their descendants should be subject to him and to the 
kings of Great Britain for ever; and Cambrensis gives the 
king’s name as Gorguntius son of Beilin. In the same way 
my reply to Cambrensis is, that it is plain that his statement 
is false. For, whoever will read Stowe’s Chronicle will plainly 
find that there is little more than. three hundred years from 
the reign of that Gorguntius over Great Britain till the 
coming of Julius Czsar to conquer it, the eighth year of the 
reign of Cassibellanus over Great Britain; and we read in the 
same author that there were only about forty-two years from 
Julius Cesar to the birth of Christ, so that, according to the 
computation of Stowe, there were not four hundred years in 
full from the time of Gorguntius.to the birth of Christ. Now 
Cormac son of Cuileannan and the Books of Invasion of Ireland 
state that it was about thirteen hundred years before the birth 
of Christ that the sons of Milidh came to Ireland. And the 
Polychronicon agrees with them in the same computation 
where it treats of Ireland. It thus speaks: “There are,” it says, 
“one thousand eight hundred years from the arrival of the 
Irish to the death of Patrick.” This is equivalent to saying 
that it was about thirteen hundred years before Christ that 
the sons of Milidh came to Ireland. For deduct the four 
hundred and ninety-two years from the birth of Christ to the 
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death of Patrick from the eighteen hundred years the Poly- 
chronicon computes to be between the coming of the sons of 
Milidh to Ireland and the death of Patrick, and there will be 
one thousand three hundred and eight years from the coming 
of the sons of Milidh to Ireland to the birth of Christ, so that 
the Polychronicon, Cormac son of Cuileannan, and the Books 
of Invasion agree with one another in computing the time 
from the invasion of the sons of Milidh to the birth of Christ ; 
and if we compare, according to the Chronicle of Stowe, the 
space of time between Gorguntius and the birth of Christ, and 
similarly the space of time the Polychronicon, and Cormac 
son of Cuileannan, and the Books of Invasion compute to be 
from the coming of the sons of Milidh to Ireland to the birth 
of Christ, we shall plainly find that the sons of Milidh were 
in Ireland more than nine hundred years before Gorguntius 
assumed the sovereignty of Great Britain. From what we have 
said it is obvious that it is a baseless falsehood Cambrensis 
states in his chronicle when he says that Gorguntius above- 
mentioned brought after him the sons of Milidh to the 
Orcades, and sent them thence to Ireland. For how could 
Gorguntius send them to Ireland, seeing he was not himself 
born, according to authorities we have cited here, until nine 
hundred years after the sons of Milidh had come to | 
Ireland ? 
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XXI. 
Of the coming of the sons of Milidh to Ireland as follows : 


When the sons of Milidh and all the descendants of 
Breoghan heard that the children of Cearmad had murdered 
Ioth son of Breoghan and his followers, and when they saw his 
body mangled and lifeless, they resolved to come to Ireland 
to avenge him on the children of Cearmad, and they assembled 
an army to come to Ireland to wrest that country from the 
Tuatha De Danann in retribution for the deed of treachery 
they had done against Ioth son of Breoghan and his followers. 
Some seanchas assert that it was from Biscay the sons of 
Milidh went to Ireland from the place which is called Mondaca 
beside the river-mouth of Verindo ; and their reason for this 
opinion is that Milidh was king of Biscay after he had been 
banished by the violence of many foreign tribes from the very 
heart of Spain to Biscay, where there were many woods, hills, 
and fastnesses protecting Biscay from the fury of foreign races. - 
This, however, is not the general opinion of the seanchas. 
What they assert is that it was from the tower of Breoghan in 
Galicia they came to Ireland, and this is the view I regard as 
the most probable. For we read in the Book of Invasions 
that it was at Breoghan’s tower they resolved on sending Ioth 
son of Breoghan to explore Ireland, and that it was to it 
Lughaidh son of Ioth came when he returned from Ireland, 
and showed his father’s dead body to the sons of Milidh and 
to the sons of Breoghan; and accordingly I believe that it 
was from the same place they proceeded to Ireland very soon 
after the death of Milidh. And it was because of the death 
of Milidh that Scota came to Ireland with her children, Spain 
being at that time a bone of contention between the tribes 
who inhabited Spain itself and the numerous foreign tribes 
who came from the north of Europe to overcome them. 
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As to the sons of Milidh, they got together an army to 
come to Ireland and avenge Ioth on the Tuatha De Danann 
and on the children of Cearmad, and to wrest Ireland from 
them ; and the full number of leaders they had to rule the 
warriors was Fer as we read in the poem composed by 
Eochaidh O’Floinn/ beginning, “ The Leaders of those over- 
sea ships”: 


The leaders of those over-sea ships 
In which the sons of Milidh came, 
I shall remember all my life 
Their names and their fates: 


Eibhle, Fuad, Breagha, excellent Bladh, 
Lughaidh, Muirtheimhne from the lake, 
Buas, Breas, Buaidhne of great vigour, 
Donn, Ir, Eibhear, Hireamhon, 


Aimhirgin, Colpa without annoyance, 
Eibhear, Airioch, Arannan, 

Cuala, Cuailgne, and generous Nar, 
Muimhne, Luighne, and Laighne, 


Fulman, Manntan, gentle Bile, 
Er, Orba, Fearon, Feirghein, 
En, Un, Eatan Goistean bright, 
Seadgha, Sobhairce, Suirghe, 


Palap son of noble Eireamhon, 

And Caicher son of Manntan, 

To avenge loth of the steeds— 

Ten and thirty leaders. The leaders. 


Their fleet was thirty ships in all, with thirty warriors in 
each of the ships, besides their women and camp-followers. 
The following are their names: Breagha son of Breoghan, 
from whom Magh Breagh in Meath is called ; Cuala son of 
Breoghan, from whom Sliabh Cuala is called; Cuailgne son of 
Breoghan, írom whom Sliabh Cuailgne is called ; Fuad son of 
Breoghan, from whom Sliabh Fuaid is called ; Muirtheimhne 
son of Breoghan, from whom Magh Muirtheimhne is called ; 
Lughaidh son of Ioth, who came to Ireland to avenge his 
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father, from him Corca Luighe in West Munster is called; 
Eibhlinne son of Breoghan, from whom Sliabh Eibhlinne 
in Munster is called ; Buas, Breas, and Buaidhne, three sons 
of Tighearnbhard son of Brighe; Nar from whom Ros Nair 
in Sliabh Bladhma is called; Seadgha, Fulman, Manntan, 
Caicher, and Suirghe son of Caicher ; Er, Orba, Fearon, 
and Feargna, four sons of Eibhear; En, Un, Eatan, and 
Goistean ; Sobhairce, we do not know who was his father ; 
Bile son of Brighe, son of Breoghan; eight sons of Milidh 
of Spain, to wit, Donn and Airioch Feabhruadh, Eibhear 
Fionn and Aimhirgin, Ir and Colpa of the Sword, 
Eireamhon and Arannan the youngest, and four sons of 
Eireamhon, to wit Muimhne, Luighne, and Laighne, and 
Palap, and one son of Ir, that is Eibhear. These, then, 
are the forty leaders of the sons of Milidh who came to 
Ireland. It was in Ireland itself that Irial Faidh son of 
Eireamhon was born. 

As regards the descendants of Milidh and their fleet 
there is no account of them until they put into port at 
Innbhear Slainghe in the lower part of Leinster, which place 
is called the harbour of Loch Garman!to-day. The Tuatha 
De Danann assembled and congregated round them, and 
spread a magic mist above them, so that they imagined 
that the island in front of them was a hog’s back, and 
hence Ireland is called Muicinis. Accordingly, the Tuatha 
De Danann, by means of magic, drove the sons of Milidh 
out from the land, and so they went round Ireland and 
put into port at Innbhear Sceine in West Munster ; and 
when they had landed, they proceeded to Sliabh Mis, 
where they met Banbha with her women and her druids. 
Aimhirgin asked her her name. “ Banbha is my name,” 
said she; “and it is from me that this island is called Inis 
Banbha.” Then they proceeded to Sliabh Eibhlinné where 
they met Fodla, and Aimhirgin asked her her name. “ Fodla 


is my name,” said she ; “and it is from me that this land is 
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called Fodla.” They proceeded thence to Uisneach in Meath, 
where they met Eire. The poet asked her her name. “Eire 
is my name,” said she,“and it is from me that this island 
is called Eire.” And as a record of the above events is this 
stanza from the poem beginning, “ Let us relate the origin 
of the Gaels” : ? 


Banbha, on Sliabh Mis, with hosts 
Faint and wearied ; 

Fodla on Sliabh Eibhlinne, with groanings ; 
Eire on Uisneach. 


These three queens were the wives of the three sons of 
Cearmad, and some seanchas say that there was no division 
of Ireland into three equal parts among the sons of Cearmad, 

but that each of the sons held it for a year in turn; and the 
name the country bore each year was the name of the wife of 
him who held the sovereignty that year. Here is a proof of 
this alternation of sovereignty : 


Every year by turns 
The chiefs held the kingdom ; 
Eire, Fodla, and Banbha, 
The three wives of the very strong warriors. 


The sons of Milidh proceeded thence to Tara, where they 
met the three sons of Cearmad, to wit, Eathur, Ceathur, 
Teathur, with their magic host; and the sons of Milidh 
demanded battle or a right to the sovereignty of the country 
from the sons of Cearmad, and these replied that they 
would act towards them according to the judgment of 
Aimhirgin, their own brother, and that if he delivered an 
unjust judgment against them, they would kill him by 
magic. The judgment Aimhirgin gave regarding his brothers 
and their host was that they should return to Innbhear 
Sceine, and that they should embark with all their host 
and go out the distance of nine waves on the high sea, 
and if they succeeded in coming to land again in spite of 
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the Tuatha De Danann, they were to have sway over the 
country. And the Tuatha De Danann were satisfied with 
this, for they thought that their own magic would be able 
to prevent them from returning ever again to the country. 


XXL 


As to the sons of Milidh, they returned to Innbhear 
Sceine, and went out on the high sea, the space of nine waves, 
as Aimhirgin directed them. When the druids of the Tuatha 
De Danann saw them on the sea, they raised a terrific magic 
wind which caused a great storm at sea; and Donn son of 
Milidh said that it was a druidical wind. “So it is,” said 
Aimhirgin. Thereupon Arannan, the youngest of the sons 
of Milidh, climbed the mainmast, and, by reason of a gust 
of wind, he fell to the ship’s deck, and thus was killed. And 
forthwith the rocking of the tempest separated from the rest 
‘the ship in which Donn was, and soon after he was himself 
drowned, and the ship’s crew along with him, twenty-four 
warriors in all, and five leaders, to wit, Bile son of Brighe, 
Airioch Feabhruadh, Buan, Breas, and Buaidhne, with twelve 
women and four servants, eight oarsmen, and fifty youths 
in fosterage; and the place where they were drowned is 
Dumhacha, which is called Teach Duinn, in west Munster. 
And it is from Donn son of Milidh, who was drowned 
there, that it is called Teach Duinn. And it is the death of 
Donn and of those nobles who were drowned with him 
that Eochaidh O’Floinn narrates in the poem beginning, 
“The leaders of those over-sea ships.’ Thus does he 
speak : 


Donn and Bile and Buan, his wife; 

Dil and Airioch son of Milidh, 

Buas, Breas, and Buaidhne, the renowned, 
Were drowned at Dumhacha. 


The ship in which was Ir son of Milidh was also separated 
from the fleet by the storm; and it was driven ashore in 
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the west of Desmond ; and there Ir was drowned, and he 
was buried at Sceilig Mhichil, as the same author says: 


Aimhirgin, poet of the men, 

Was killed in the Battle of Bile Theineadh ; 
Tr died in Sceilig of the warriors, 

And Arannan died in the ship. 


Eireamhon, accompanied by a division of the fleet, pro- 
ceeded, having Ireland on the left, to the mouth of Innbhear 
Colpa, which is called Droichead Atha. Now, the river is 
called Innbhear Colpa, from Colpa of the Sword, son of Milidh, 
having been drowned there as he was coming ashore with 
Eireamhon son of Milidh. It is plain from this that five of 
the sons of Milidh were drowned before they took possession 
of Ireland from the Tuatha De Danann ; hence some poet 
composed this stanza: 

Five of these were drowned, 

Of the swift sons of Milidh, 

In the harbours of Ireland of the divisions, 

Through the magic of the Tuatha De Danann : 
these are Donn and Ir, Airioch Feabhruadh, Arannan, and 
Colpa of the Sword ; so that when these sons wrested Ireland 
from the Tuatha De Danann, there were only three of 
‘them surviving, to wit, Eibhear, Eireamhon, and Aimhirgin. 
As to the remainder of the descendants of Milidh, to wit, 
Ejibhear with his own division of the fleet, they landed at 
Innbhear Sceine. They met Eire, wife of Mac Greine, 
on Sliab Mis three days after they had landed, and there 
the Battle of Sliabh Mis took place between them and 
the Tuatha De Danann, in which fell Fas wife of Un son 
of Uige, and from her the name Gleann Fais is given to the 
glen which is in Sliabh Mis, and is called at present Gleann 
Fais ; and it is to bear testimony to this that the poet com- 
posed this stanza: 


Gleann Fais, true is the derivation, 
Without error or difficulty ; 

Fas the name of the woman I refer to 
Who was killed in the great glen. 
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In the same battle fell Scota wife of Milidh ; and it is in the 
north side of that glen, beside the sea, she is buried; and as 
a proof of her death and of her burial-place, we have the 
two following stanzas from the same poem: 


In this battle also, I will not deny, 
Scota found death and extinction; 
As she is not alive in fair form, 
She met her death in this glen. 


Whence there is in the north side 

The tomb of Scota in the clear, cold glen, 
Between the mountain and the sea; 

Not far did she go from the conflict. 


This was the first battle that took place between the sons 
of Milidh and the Tuatha De Danann, as the same poem says : 


The first battle of the famed sons of Milidh, 
On their coming from Spain of renown, 

At Sliabh Mis there was cause of woe; 

It is certain history and true knowledge. 


The two women we have mentioned, to wit, Scota and Fas 
and their two most accomplished druids, that is, Uar and 
Eithiar, were the most celebrated of the race of Gaedheal 
who fell in that battle. But though three hundred of them 
were slain, still they slew ten hundred of the Tuatha De 
Danann, and thus routed them; and Eire wife of Mac 
Greine followed in their wake, and proceeded to Taillte, 
and related her story to the sons of Cearmad. Now, the sons 
of Milidh remained on the field of battle, burying those of 
their people who were slain, and in particular burying the 
two druids. It is with reference to this that the poet 
composed the following historical stanzas: 


In the morning we left Sliabh Mis ; 
We met with aggression and defiance 
From the sons of the noble Daghadh, 
With strong battle-spears. 
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We boldly gave battle 

To the sprites of the isle of Banbha, 
Of which ten hundred fell together, 
By us, of the Tuatha De Danann. 


Six fifties of our company 

Of the greatarmy of Spain, 

That number of our host fell, 

With the loss of the two worthy druids: 


Uar and Hithiar of the steeds, 

Beloved were the two genuine poets ; 
A stone in bareness above their graves, 
In their Fenian tombs we leave them. 


Eight also of the leaders of the host fell at sea through 
the magic of the Tuatha De Danann, as we have said above, 
namely, Ir at Sceilig Mhichil; Arannan, from the mainmast ; 
Donn with his five leaders, who were drowned at Teach 
Duinn. Eight royal ladies also fell there, two of them 
with Donn, namely, Buan wife of Bile, and Dil daughter of 
Milidh of Spain, wife and kinswoman of Donn. There were 
also drowned Sceine wife of Aimhirgin, in Innbhear Sceine, 
and from her the name Innbhear Sceine is given to the river 
which is in Kerry. Fial wife of Lughaidh son of Ioth died 
of shame on her husband seeing her naked as she returned 
from swimming ; and from her that river has ever since been 
, called Innbhear Feile ; Scota and Fas were also slain in the 
Battle of Sliab Mis, as we have said above. Two others 
of them also died, namely, the wife of Ir and the wife of 
Muirtheimhne son of Breoghan. These then are the eight 
princesses and the eight leaders that perished out of the 
host of the descendants of Milidh from their coming into 
Ireland up to the Battle of Taillte. Here are the names of 
the seven principal women who came to Ireland with the 
sons of Milidh, according to the Book of Invasions: Scota, 
Tea, Fial, Fas, Liobhra, Odhbha, and Sceine. It is in the fol- 
lowing manner the seancha sets forth this, and states who was 
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married to. each of the women whose husband was alive on 
their coming to Ireland : 

'The seven chief women who eame thither 

With all the sons of Milidh, 


Tea, Fial, Fas, to our delight, 
Liobhra, Odhbha, Scot, Sceine ; 


Tea wife of Kireamhon of the steeds, 
And Fial too, the wife of Lughaidh, 
Fas wife of Un the son of Oige next, 
And Sceine wife of Ainhirgin, 


Liobhra wife of Fuad, noble her renown, 
Scota the marriageable, and Odhbha 

These were the women who were not giddy, 
‘Who came with the sons of Milidh. 


As to the descendants of Milidh, the company of them who 
janded with Eibhear and fought the Battle of Sliab Mis went 
to meet Eireamhon to the mouth of Innbhear Colpa; and 
when they came together there, they gave warning of battle to 
the sons of Cearmad and tothe Tuatha De Danann in general. 
It was then that the Battle of Taillte took place between 
them ; and the sons of Cearmad were defeated by the sons of 
Milidh, and there fell Mac Greine by Aimhirgin, Mac Cuill by 
Eibhear, and Mac Ceacht by Eireamhon, as the seancha says: 

The bright Mac Greine fell 

In Taillte by Aimhirgin, 

Mac Cuill by Eibhear of the gold, 

Mac Ceacht by the hand of Kireamhon. 
Their three gueens also fell, namely, Eire, Fodla, and 
Banbha. Hence, and to state by whom they fell, the 
seancha composed this stanza: 

Fodla slain by Eatan the proud ; 

Banbha by Caicher the victorious ; 

Hire then slain by Suighre: 

These are the fates of this trio. 
Now the greater part of the host of the Tuatha De Danann 
also fell; and while the host of the sons of Milidh were 
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in pursuit of them towards the north, two leaders of the 
Milesian host were slain, namely, Cuailgne son of Breoghan 
on Sliabh Cuailgne, and Fuad son of Breoghan on Sliabh 
Fuaid. 


XXIII. 


When they had expelled the Tuatha De Danann, and 
brought Ireland under their own sway, Eibhear and 
Eireamhon divided the country between them; and, according 
to some historians, the division made between them was 
this: Eireamhon to have the northern half from the Boyne 
and from the Srubh Broin northwards, and Eibhear from the 
same boundary southwards to Tonn Cliodhna. Thus does 
the seancha speak of this division—‘ Eireamhon and noble 
Eibhear” is the beginning of the poem : 


On the northern side, an event without sorrow, 
Hireamhon took sovereignty 

From the Srubh Broin, noble the division, 
Over every tribe to Boyne. 


Eibhear, the prosperous son of Milidh, 
Possessed the excellent southern half 
From the Boyne, strong the division, 
To the wave of Geanann’s daughter. 


- Now, five of the principal leaders of the host of the sons 
of Milidh went with Eireamhon to his division, and received 
territory from him; and each of them built a stronghold in 
his own portion of the territory. The five leaders who went 
with Eireamhon are Aimhirgin, Goistean, Seadgha, Sobhairce, 
and Suirghe. Here follow the royal forts that were built by 
Eireamhon and by his five leaders. In the first place he 
himself built Raith Beitheach in Airgeadros, on the brink of 
the Feoir in Osruighe. Then Aimhirgin built Turloch of 


Innbhear Mor; Sobhairce built Dun Sobhairce; Seadgha 
) : H 
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built Dun Deilginse in the territory of Cuala ; Gostean built 
Cathair Nair ; Suirghe built Dun Eadair. 

The following are the five who went with Eibhear, 
namely, Caicher, Manntan, En, Oige, and Fulman, and each 
of them similarly built a fort. First, Eibhear himself built 
Raith Eoamhain, in Laigheanmhagh ; Caicher built Dun 
Inn, in the west of Ireland ; Manntan built the stronghold of 
Carraig Bladhruidhe; En son of Oige built the fort of Ard 
Suird, and Fulman the fort of Carraig Feadha. 

From Eibhear to Adam there were thirty-five generations, 
as the poet says: 

With good upbringing, fifteen 
And twenty generations, 


The tribe of brave men lavish of herds 
Up from Eibhear to Adam. 


Other seanchas are of opinion that the division of 
Ireland made by Eibhear and Eireamhon was this: Eibhear 
to have the two provinces of Munster; Eireamhon the province 
of Connaught and the province of Leinster; and Eibhear son 
of Ir, son of Milidh, and others of the leaders who came with 
the sons of Milidh, to have the province of Ulster ; and the 
cantred of Corca Laighdhe, in south Munster, they gave to 
Lughaidh son of Toth, the son of their grandfather’s brother. 
This opinion I am the more disposed to accept as true, as it 
was in Leinster that Eireamhon’s chief stronghold was situated, 
namely, Raith Beitheach in Airgeadros beside the Feoir, and 
also because the descendants of Eibhear originally settled in 
Munster, the descendants of Eireamhon in Connaught and 
Leinster, and the descendants of Rudhruidhe’son of Sith- 
righe, who sprang from Eibhear son of Ir, son of Milidh, in 
Ulster. It is from this Rudhruidhe that the name Clann 
Rudhruidhe is given to the real Ultonians, and to every 
section of their descendants who went into each other’s 
provinces to seize upon land and to make conquests, such 
as the coming of the children of Rudhruidhe to Leinster 
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to wit, the descendants of Conall Cearnach to Laoighis, and 
the descendants of Fearghus son of Rogh to Conmhaicne of 
Connaught, and to Corca Moruadh and Ciarraidhe in Munster 
and the family of Duibhidhir of the race of Cairbre 
Cluitheachar son of Cuchorb of the progeny of Labhraidh 
Loingseach?-and the family of Rian of the race of Cathaoir 
Mor, who came from Leinster to Munster. It was long after 
this division which Eibhear and Eireamhon made of Ireland 
that these tribes went from their own territories into other 
districts in Ireland. It is also well known that it was’ in 
the time of Muireadhach.Tireach that the three Collas with 
their kinsmen left Connaught to win conquests from the 
Ultonians, and wrested by force from them a large portion 
of the province of Ulster, namely, Modhairn, Ui Mac Uais 
and Ui Chriomhthainn ; and many of their descendants hold 
possession of these to-day, as Raghnall son of Samhairle, 
Earl of Antrim, or Aondrom, descended from Colla Uais ; 
Mag Uidhir Mag Mhathghamhna” and O Hannluain'descended 
from Colla Da Chrioch. 

In the time of Cormac son of Art, also, the Deisigh, a tribe 
of the race of Eireamhon, came to Munster and acguired 
- territory there. And it was while Fiachaidh Muilleathan 
son of Eoghan Mor, son of Oilill Olum, was king of Munster, 
that Cairbre Musc, a nobleman of the race of Eireamhon, 
brought a poem to Fiachaidh, and obtained all the land that 
lies between Slighe Dhala, that is, Bealach Mor Osruighe 
and Cnoc Aine Cliach, as a reward for his poem, as we read 
in the Book of Ard Macha ; and it is from this Cairbre Musc 
that the name Muscruidhe Tire is given to the two Ormonds, 
And soon after this, some of the race of Eibhear came to 
Connaught, namely, the descendants of Cormac Gaileang, 
that is, the Gaileanga and the Luighni, of whom are 
O Headhra*and O Gadhra‘ in the northern half. And so it 
was with every family and tribe who migrated to another 
district in Ireland, it was not because of the division made by 
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Eibhear and Eireamhon they migrated ; and hence I consider 
the last-mentioned opinion correct ; for it is not likely that it 
was in the portion which fell to Eibhear in which Airgeadros 
is situated that Eireamhon would build his first royal fort, 
that is, Raith Beitheach in Airgeadros. Hence I think that 
it was in his own portion he built it, and that therefore the 
province of Leinster belonged to Eireamhon’s portion, as the 
last opinion states. 

A learned poet and a melodious harper, the name of the 
poet being Cir son of Cis, and that of the harper Onaoi, were 
amongst those who came with the sons of Milidh to Ireland. 
And Eibhear said that he should have them, while Eireamhon 
maintained that they should be his. Now the arrangement 
made between them was to. share them with one another by 
casting lots for them, and the musician fell by lot to Eibhear 
and the poet to Eireamhon. And as a setting forth of this 
contest are the following stanzas from the Psalter of Cashel: 


They cast lots fairly 

For the noble poetic pair, 

So that to the man from the south fell 
The correct dextrous harper ; 


To the man from the north fell, too, 
The poet of great powers ; 

And hence came sway 

Over honour and learning, 


String-harmony of music, beauty, quickness, 
In the south and lower part of Ireland: 
Thus shall it be for evermore, 

As is recorded in the seanchus. 


There came to Ireland with the sons of Milidh twenty- 
four slaves who cleared twenty-four plains from wood after 
they had come into the country; and it is from themselves 
these plains are named. Here are the names of these men: 
Aidhne, Ai, Asal, Meidhe, Morbha, Midhe, Cuibh, Cliu, Ceara, 
Reir, Slan, Leighe, Lithfe, Line, Lighean, Trea, Dula, Adhar, 
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Airiu, Deise, Deala, Fea, Feimhean, and Seara; and these 
names are precisely the names of these plains in Ireland 
at this day. 

Moreover, Tea daughter of Lughaidh son of Ioth, the wife 
of Eireamhon, got a fortress built for herself in Liathdhruim 
which is now called Teamhair; and it is from Tea daughter 
of Lughaidh that this hill is called Teamhair, that is, the mur 
or house of Tea. 

The sons of Milidh ruled Ireland jointly for a year, when 
a dispute arose between them about the possession of the 
three best hills in Ireland, namely, Druim Clasaigh in the 
territory of Maine, Druim Beitheach in Maonmhaigh, and 
Druim Finghin in Connaught. On that occasion a battle was 
fought between Eibhear and Eireamhon in Ui Failghe at 
Bru Bhriodain, at a pass between two plains in the district of 
Geisill. Eibhear was defeated in that battle ; and he himself 
was slain, together with three leaders of his followers, namely, 
Suirghe, Sobhairce, and Goistean. The poet treats of this 
event, setting forth the cause of the dispute, as follows: 

Banbha without grief shared 
Eibhear and Kireamhon, 


Till pride seized their wives, 
A year without foray, without war. 


The wife of Eibhear of the battles said 
That unless she owned the fair Druim Clasach, 
Druim Beithech, Druim Finghin bright 
She would not remain a night in Erin. 


KEibhear fell, great the man, 

By Hireamhon son of Milidh ; 

He got his death- wound in the land of Geisill 
In the morning on Magh Smeartboin. 


The poet Tanuidhe, agreeing with the same statement, 
speaks thus: 
Ye bards of renowned Banbha, 
Know ye, or can ye tell, 
Why the great battle was fought 
Against Eibhear by Eireamhon ? 
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J myself will tell you that— 

The reason why he committed the fratricide, 
Because of three low-lying hills, 

The best that were in Erin: 


Druim Finghin, fair Druim Clasaigh, 
Druim Beitheach in Connaught; 

In struggling for these, not bright the tale, 
This slaughter was wrought, O bards. 


XXIV. 


Of the kings of the children of Milidh before the Faith and of the length of their 
sovereignty in Ireland as follows. 


Eireamhon, after being a year in the joint sovereignty of 
Ireland with Eibhear, held the full sovereignty for fourteen 
years after Eibhear was slain in the Battle of Airgeadros, 
according to some seanchas, as this stanza says: 


Fourteen years, I know it, 

Did Hireamhon hold chief sovereignty 
After the Battle of Airgeadros with valour, 
‘Where Eibhear fell outright. 


However, the common “opinion of seanchas is, that it was 
not in the Battle of Airgeadros that Eibhear was slain, but in 
the Battle of Geisill, as we have stated above. It was in the 
time of Eireamhon that the following events took place. The 
Battle of Cuil Caicheir, a year after the death of Eibhear, it 
was there that Caicher, leader of the followers of Eibhear, 
fell by. Aimhirgin son of Milidh; a year after that 
Aimhirgin was slain by Eireamhon in the Battle of Bile 
Theineadh in Cuil Breagh; and in that year also the nine 
Brosnas of Eile and the three Uinnses of Ui nOiliolla burst 
over land in Ireland. The third year after that Fulman and 
Manntan, two leaders of the followers of Eibhear, fell by 
Eireamhon in the Battle of Breoghan in Freamhainn. Eight 
lakes burst over land in Ireland in the reign of Eireamhon, 
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namely, Loch Cime, Magh Sreing being the name of the 
plain over which the lake burst, Loch Buadhaigh, Loch 
Bagha, Loch Rein, Loch Fionnmhaighe, Loch Greine, Loch 
Riach, Magh Maoin being the name of the plain over 
which it burst ; Lough Da Chaoch in Leinster, and Loch 
Laogh in Ulster. The fourth year after this, Un, En, and 
Eatan were slain by Eireamhon in the Battle of Comhruire 
in Meath, and their graves were made there. In the same 
year the three Sucas burst over land in Connaught. 

Some seanchas assert that it was Eireamhon who 
portioned the five provinces of Ireland among some of the 
leaders who were with him after the death of Eibhear. First 
he gave the province of Leinster to Criomhthann Sciathbheal 
of the Domhnanncha, a noble of the relicts of the Fir Bolg. 
He gave, moreover, the two provinces of Munster to the four 
sons of Eibhear, to wit, Er, Orba, Fearon, and Feargna. He 
gave besides the province of Connaught to Un son of Oige 
and to Eatan, two leaders who had come with him from 
Spain. Similarly he left the province of Ulster to Eibhear 
son of Ir, his own brother’s son. 

It was in the reign of Eireamhon also that the Cruith- 
nigh, or Picts, a tribe who came from Thrace, arrived 
“ in Ireland ; and according to Cormac son of Cuileannan, in 
his Psaltair, the reason of their leaving Thrace was that 
Policornus, king of Thrace, designed to force a beautiful 
marriageable daughter of Gud, chief of the Cruithnigh, 
while these latter were at free quarters in the country. 
When, however, Gud and his Cruithnigh suspected that 
the king was about to force the maiden, they slew him, 
and accordingly quitted the country, and went from 
country to country till they reached France, where they 
were quartered and got lands from the king of the 
French, and there they built a city called Pictavium, from 
the Picts or Cruithnigh who built it. And when the 
king of the French heard of the fame of the maiden’s 
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beauty, he sought to have her as a concubine. When 
Gud heard this, he fled with all his people to Ireland 
with the maiden; and while they were on the sea the 
maiden died in their midst; and they themselves afterwards 
put into port at Innbhear Slainghe. Beda agrees with 
this, except that he says that it was in the north of Ireland 
they landed, in the first chapter of the first book of the 
History of the Saxon Church, where he says: “ The Pictish 
race came from Scythia, as is stated, in a small fleet of 
long vessels over the ocean, and being driven by the force 
or blowing of the winds outside all the boundaries of Britain, 
came to Ireland ; and on finding the Scotic race before them, 
they asked for a place of abode there for themselves, but 
obtained it not.” However, it was not in the north of 
Ireland they landed, but at the mouth of Innbhear Slainghe 
in the harbour of Loch Garman, as we have said. And 
‘ Criomhthann Sciathbheal, who held the sovereignty of 
Leinster from Eireamhon at that time, came to meet them 
there, and entered into friendship with them. 
The leaders of that fleet were Gud and his son Cathluan ; 
and the reason why Criomhthann entered into friendship with 
them was because some British nobles, who were called 
Tuatha Fiodhgha, were making conquests in the Fotharta 
on either side of the mouth of the Slaney. Such were these 
people that the weapons of every one of them were poisoned, 
’ so that, be the wound inflicted by them small or great, no 
remedy whatever availed the wounded man, but he must 
die. Criomhthann heard that there was a skilful druid called 
Trostan amongst the Cruithnigh who could furnish himself 
and his people with an antidote against the poison with 
which the weapons of the Tuatha Fiodhgha were wont to be 
charged ; and he asked Triostan what remedy he should use 
against the poison of the weapons of those people we have 
mentioned. “Get thrice fifty white hornless cows milked,” 
said Trostan, “and let the milk got from them be placed in a 
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hollow in the middle of the plain in which you are wont to 
meet them in battle, and offer them battle on that same plain ; 
and let each one of your followers who shall have been 
wounded by them go to the hollow and bathe, and he will 
be healed from the venom. of the poison.” Criomhthann 
did as the druid had advised, and fought the Battle of Ard 
Leamhnachta against the Tuatha Fiodhgha. He defeated 
and executed great slaughter on them in that place. From 
this event, and from the battle which took place, the battle 
has been called the Battle of Ard Leamhnachta ever since. 
And in proof of this account the poet has composed the 
following historic poem : 

Ard Leamhnachta in the southern country 

Each noble and bard may inquire 


Whence is derived the name of the land 
Which it has borne from the time of Criomhthann ; 


Criomhthann Sciaithbheal it was who fought, 

To prevent the slaughter of his warriors, 

Protecting them from the sharp poison of the weapons 
Of the hateful, horrid giants. 


Six of the Cruithnigh, God so ordained, 
Came from the land of Thrace, 

Soilen, Ulpia, Neachtain the noble, 
Aonghus, Leathan, and Trostan. 


God granted them, through might 

To heal them from the sharp poison of the wounds, 
And to protect them from the bitter venom of the weapons 
Of the powerful, very fierce giants. 

The true knowledge obtained for them 

By the druid of the Cruithnigh, at once, was 

That thrice fifty hornless cows of the plain 

Be milked in one deep hollow. 

The battle was pressingly fought 

Around the hollow where the new milk was, 

And the battle went strongly against 

The giants of high Banbha. 


Now as to the Cruithnigh, that is, Gud and his son 
Cathluan, they resolved to invade Leinster ; and when 
I 
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Eireamhon heard this, he assembled a numerous army, and 
went to meet them. When the Cruithnigh saw that they 
were not strong enough to fight Eireamhon, they entered 
into peace and friendship with him. Eireamhon told them 
that there was a country to the north-east of Ireland, and 
bade them go and occupy it. Then, according to Beda, in 
the first chapter of the first book of the History of Sacsa, 
the Cruithnigh asked Eireamhon to give them some of the 
noble marriageable ladies he had with him, some of the 
wives of the leaders who had come with him from Spain, 
and whose husbands were slain; and they bound themselves 
by the sun and moon that the possession of the kingdom 
of Cruitheantuath, which is now called Alba, should be 
held by right of the female rather than by that of the male 
progeny to the end of the world. Upon these conditions 
Eireamhon gave them three women, namely, the wife of 
Breas, the wife of Buas, and the wife of Buaidhne; and 
Cathluan, who was their supreme leader, took one of these 
women to wife ; and after that they proceeded to Cruith- 
eantuath; and Cathluan conquered that country, and was 
the first king of Alba of the race of the Cruithnigh. There 
were seventy kings of the Cruithnigh or Picts on the throne 
of Alba after him, as we read in the Psalter of Cashel in the 
poem beginning : “ All ye learned of Alba.” Thus it speaks 
on this matter: i 


The Cruithnigh seized it after that, 

When they had come from the land of Erin ; 
Ten and sixty very noble kings 

Of those ruled the land of the Cruithnigh. 


Cathluan, the first of these kings, 
I will tell you briefly; __ 

The last king of them was 

The stout champion Constantin. 


But Trostan the Druid and the five other Gruithnigh 


mentioned in the above poem, remained in Ireland after 
2 


. 
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Cathluan, and got lands. from Eireamhon in the Plain of 
Breagh in Meath. The fourteenth year after the death of 
Eibhear, Eireamhon died in Airgeadros at Raith Beitheach, 
beside the Feoir, and there he was buried. The same year 
the river called the Eithne burst over land in Ui Neill; and 
the river called Freaghobhal burst over land between Dal 
nAruidhe and Dal Riada. 


AA NMS 


The three sons of Eireamhon held the. sovereignty of 
Ireland after him three years. These were Muimhne,! 
Luighne, and Laighne> They held the sovereignty jointly for 
three years till the death of Muimhne in Magh Cruachan, 
and till Luighne and Laighne were slain by the sons of 
Eibhear in the Battle of Ard Ladhrann. 

The four sons of Eibhear, Er, Orba, Fearon, and Feargna, 
held the sovereignty of Ireland a part of a year, when they 
were slain by Irial Faidh son of Eireamhon, to avenge his 
two brothers Luighne and Laighne. 

Irial Faidh son of Eireamhon held the sovereignty of 
Ireland ten years, for his three elder brothers had no issue. 
Besides, when Irial had assumed the sovereignty and attained 
to greatness and power, he slew Eibhear’s four sons—namely, 
Er, Orba, Fearon, Feargna—to avenge his two brothers who 
had been killed by them. 

Sixteen plains were freed from wood in Ireland in the 
reign of Irial. The following are their names :—Magh 
Reichead in Laoighis; Magh Neiliu in Leinster; Magh 
Comair, Magh Seiliu in Uibh Néill; Magh Sanais in 
Connaught ; Magh nInis, in Ulster; Magh Midhe; Magh 
Luinge in Ciannachta ; Magh Teacht in Ui Mac Uais; 
Magh Fearnmhuighe in Oirghialla; Magh Foithin in the 
west; Magh Cobha in Ui Eachach; Magh Cuma in Ui Neill ;: 
|-lNoowe y 


J- LOoONwEY 


2 eases 
IA*LANE? 
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Magh Cuile Feadha, Magh Riada, Magh nAirbhrioch, in 
Fotharta Airhbrioch, in Leinster. 

Irial Faidh son of Eireamhon built seven royal forts in 
Ireland in his time, namely, Raith Ciombaoith in Eamhain ; 
Raith Croichne in Magh Inis ; Raith Bachaill in Lotharna ; 
Raith Coincheadha in Seimhne; Raith Mothaigh in Deagh- 
charbad ; Raith Buireach in Sleachta ; Raith Lochaid in 
Glascharn. 

The year after that the three rivers called the three Fionns 
burst over land in Ulster. The following year Irial won four 
battles. The first battle was the Battle of Ard Ionmhaith 
in Teathbha, where Stirne son of Dubh, son of Fomhor fell; the 
second battle wasthe Battle of Teannmhagh, which Irial fought 
against the Fomoraigh, where the Fomorian king, who was 
called Echtghe Ethcheann, fell; the third battle was the Battle 
of Lochmhagh, where Lughroth son of Mogh Feibhis fell; 
the fourth battle was the Battle of Cuil Marta, where he 
defeated the four sons of Eibhear. Hence, and to narrate 
these events, is the poem which begins with this stanza: 


Trial, the youngest of the children, 

Son of the king of Fodhla of curled hair, 
King of Sliabh Mis, king of Macha, 
Won four hard battles. 


The second next year after this Irial Faidh son of 
Eireamhon died at Magh Muaidhe, and was buried there. 

Eithrial son of Irial Faidh, son of Eireamhon, held the 
sovereignty of Ireland for twenty years. In the time of this 
Eithrial seven plains were cleared of wood in Ireland, 
namely, Teannmhagh in Connaught; Magh Lioghat and 
Magh mBealaigh in Ui Tuirtre; Magh Geisill in Ui Failghe ; 
Magh Ochtair in Leinster ; Lochmhagh in Connaught; Magh 
Rath in Ui Eachach; and after he had been twenty years 
on the throne of Ireland he was slain by Conmhaol son of 
Eibhear in the Battle of Raoire in Leinster. 
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Conmhaol son of Eibhear held the sovereignty of Ireland 
thirty years ; and he was the first king of Ireland of the race 
of Eibhear. Now this Conmhaol defeated the descendants of 
Eireamhon in twenty-five battles. The following are nine of 
these battles: to wit, the Battle of Ucha; the Battle of Cnucha; 
the Battle of Eile; the Battleof Sliabh Beatha ; and the Battle 
of Geisill, where Palap.son of Eireamhon fell ; the Battle of 
Sliabh Modhairn, where Samhra son of Ionbhoth fell; the 
Battle of Loch Lein, where Mughroth fell; the Battle of Beirre; 
and the Battle of Aonach Macha, where Conmhaol himself fell 
by Eibhear son of Tighearnmhas of the race of Eireamhon ; 
and he was buried on the south sidé of Aonach Macha in the 
place which is called Conmhaol’s Mound at this day. 

Tighearnmhas son of Follach, son of Eithrial, son of 
Irial Faidh, son of Eireamhon, held the sovereignty of Ireland 
fifty years, or according to others sixty years ; and this 
monarch won twenty-seven battles over the descendants of 
Eibhear, namely, the Battle of Eille, in which Rochorb son of 
Gollan fell, and the Battle of Cumar, the Battle of Magh 
Teacht, the Battle of Lochmhagh, in which fell Deighiarna 
son of Goll son of Gollan, the Battle of Cuil Ard in Magh 
Inis; the Battle of Cuil Fraochain, the Battle of Athghart in 
Seimhne, the Battle of Ard Niadh in Connaught, and the 
Battle of Carn Fearadhaigh, in which Fearadhach son of 
Rochorb, son of Gollan, fell, the Battle of Cluain Cuasa in 
Teathbha, the Battle of Comhnuidhe in Tuath Eibhe, the 
Battle of Cluain Muirisc in the north of Breithfne, the Battle 
of Cuil Fabhair on Earbhus, and seven battles in Lugh- 
lachta on Loch Lughdhach in one day, and the two battles 
of Cuil in Airgeadros, and the Battle of Reibh, where the 
greater part of the descendants of Eibher were slain by 
Tighearnmhas. 

The year after that nine lakes burst over land in Ireland, 
namely, Loch Cé, and it was over Magh Sulchair it burst ; 
Loch Aillinne in Connaught ; Loch nlairn, Loch nUair, 
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Loch Saighlionn, Loch Gabhair in Meath and in Breagh ; 
Loch Feabhail in Tir Eoghain, over Feabhal of the son of 
Lodan it burst, and Magh Fuinnsighe is the name of the 
plain over which the lake came ; Dubhloch of Ard Ciannachta 
and Loch Da Bhaill in Oirghialla, and the three black rivers 
of Ireland, namely, Fobhna, Toronn, and Callonn. 

It is the same Tighearnmhas who first found a mine of 
gold in Ireland ; and Uchadan was the name of the artificer ~ 
who used to refine the gold for him ; land it was in Fotharta 
east of Lithfe he used to smelt it. It was in the time of 
Tighearnmhas that clothes were first dyed purple, blue, and 
green in Ireland. It was also in his time that embroidery» 
fringes, and filigree were first put on mantles in Ireland. It 
was he in the same way that introduced into Ireland the 
custom of having but one colour in the dress of a slave, two 
colours in the dress of a peasant, three in the dress of a 
soldier or young lord, four in the dress of a brughaidh, 
five in the dress of a district chief, six in the dress of an 
ollamh and in the dress of a king or queen. And it was 
at Magh Sleacht that Tighearnmhas himself died and three 
quarters of the men of Ireland with him on the eve of 
Samhain while they were in the act of worshipping Crom 
Cruaidh, the chief idol of Ireland. For it was this 
Tighearnmhas who first instituted the worship of Crom 
Cruaidh (as Zoroastres did in Greece) about a hundred 
years after they had come to Ireland ; and it was from 
the prostrations of the men of Ireland before this idol 
that that plain in Breithfne is called Magh Sleacht. Some 
seanchas state that Ireland was seven years without a 
king after the death of Tighearnmhas at the convention of 
Magh Sleacht, and that it was Eochaidh Faobharghlas son 
of Conmhaol who held the sovereignty of Ireland after him. 
But they are in error in this; for the Reim Rioghruidhe 
states that it was Eochaidh Eadghothach of the race of 
Lughaidh son of Ioth who held it. 
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Eochaidh Eadghothach son of Daire, son of Conghal, son 
of Eadhaman, son of Mal, son of Luighaidh, son of Ioth, son 
of Breoghan, son of Bratha, held the sovereignty of Ireland 
four years, and he fell by Cearmna. son of Eibric. 

Cearmna and Sobhairce, two sons of Eibric son of Eibhear, 
son of Ir, son of Midlih of Spain, held the sovereignty of 
Ireland forty years, and were the first Ultonian kings of 
Ireland ; and they divided the sovereignty of Ireland between 
them; and the boundary of this division extended from 
Innbhear Colpa at Droichead Atha to Luimneach of Munster. 
Sobhairce obtained the northern part, and built a dun 
on his own division, namely, Dun Sobhairce. - Cearmna 
obtained the southern’ division, and built a dun beside 
the southern sea, namely, Dun Cearmna; and it is now 
called’ Dun Mic Padraig in the Courcys’ country. 
Sobhairce fell by Eochaidh Meann, son of a Fomorian king. 
Cearmna fell by Eochaidh Faobharghlas son of Conmhaol 
in the Battle of Dun Cearmna. 

Eochaidh Faobharghlas son of Conmhaol, son of Eibhear 
Fionn, son of Milidh of Spain, held the sovereignty of Ireland 
twenty years. Hewas called Eochaidh Faobharghlas, for 
his two spears were bluish-green and sharp-edged ; and it 
was he who defeated the race of Eireamhon in the following 
battles, namely, the Battle of Luachair Deaghaidh in 
Desmond; the Battle of Fosadh Da Ghort; the Battle of 
Cumar na dTri nUisce; the Battle of Tuaim Dreagan in 
Breithfne ; and the Battle of Drom Liathain. He cleared 
seven plains from wood in Ireland, namely, Magh Smeath- 
rach, in Ui Failghe; Magh Laighne and Magh Luirg in 
Connaught ; Magh Leamhna, Magh nlonair, Magh Fubhna, 
and Magh Da Ghabhal, in Oirghialla. And this Eochaidh 
fell by Fiachaidh Labhruinne son of Smiorghull, son of 
Eanbhoth, son of Tighearnmhas, in the Battle of Carman. 

Fiachaidh Labhruinne son of Smiorghull, son of Eanbhoth, 
son of Tighearnmhas, son of Follach, son of Eithrial, son of 
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Irial Faidh, son of Eireamhon, held the sovereignty of 
Ireland twenty-four years, or, according to others, thirty-seven 
years; and he was called Fiachaidh Labhruinne, for in 
his time Innbhear Labhruinne burst over land in Ireland ; 
and it was in his time the three following rivers burst forth ; 
namely, Innbhear Fleisce, Innbhear Mainge, and Innbhear 
Labhruinne, from which he is named Fiachaidh Labhruinne. 
It was in his time also that Loch Eirne burst over land, 
and Magh Geanainn is the name of the plain over which 
it came. 

It was the son of this Fiachaidh, namely, Aonghus 
Ollbhuadhach, who defeated the Cruithnigh and the old 
Britons who were in Alba in several battles, and who 
first placed Alba under the full sway of the Gaels, though 
from the time of Eireamhon son of Milidh the Gaels claimed 
a tribute from them (the Albanians). About two hundred and 
fifty years after the sons of Milidh came to Ireland, Alba was 
brought under sway and tribute by Aonghus Ollbhuadhach 
son of Fiachaidh Labhruinne ; and this Fiachaidh Labhruinne 
fought four battles against the race of Eibhear, namely, 
the Battle of Fairrge, the Battle of Gallach, the Battle of 
Sliabh Feimhion, and the Battle of Sliabh Bealgadain, in 
which he himself fell by Eochaidh Mumho son of Mo Febhis, 

Eochaid Mumho son of Mo Febhis, son of Eochaid 
Faobharglas, son of Conmhaol, son of Eibhear Fionn, son 
of Milidh of Spain, held the sovereignty of Ireland twenty- 
one years ; and he fell by Aonghus Olmucaidh in the Battle 
of Cliu. 
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Aonghus Olmucaidh son of Fiachaidh Labhruinne, son of 
Smiorgull, son of Eanbhoth, son of Tighearnmhas, son of 
Follach, son of Eithrial, son of Irial Faidh, son of Eireamhon, 
held the sovereignty of Ireland eighteen years, and according 
to others twenty-one years. He was called Olmucaidh from 
the word o//, that is ‘great, and muca, ‘hogs, since he had 
the largest hogs that were in Ireland in his time ; and it was 
he who fought the following battles: The Battle of Cleire; 
the Battle of Sliabh Cailge, where Baiscionn fell; and the 
Battle of Magh Einsciath in Connaught; and the Battle of 
Glaise Fraochain, where Fraochan Faidh fell; and fifty battles 
against the Cruithnigh and the Fir Bolg, and the inhabitants 
of the Orcades. Three lakes burst forth in his time—Loch 
Einbheithe in Oirghialla, Loch Sailgheadain, and Loch Gasain 
in Magh Luirg. It was in his time that the following plains 
were cleared of woods, namely: Magh Glinne Dearcon in 
Cineal Conaill; Magh nEinsciath in Leinster; Magh Cuile 
Caol in Boghaine ; Aolmhagh in Callruidhe; Magh Mucruimhe 
in Connaught ; Magh Luachra Deaghaidh, and Magh Archaill 
in Ciarraidhe Luachra. And it was in the Battle of Sliabh 
Cua that Aonghus Olmucaidh was slain by Eanna son of 
Neachtain, a Munsterman ; and others say that it was Eanna 
Airgthioch who slew him in the Battle of Carman ; and this 
latter opinion is the more probable, according to the poem 
which begins, “ Aonghus Olmucaidh died.” And moreover 
the Reim Rioghruidhe agrees with the same opinion. 

Eanna Airgthioch son of Eochaidh Mumho, son of Mo 
Feibhis, son of Eochaidh Faobharghlas, son of Conmhaol, 
son of Eibhear Fionn, son of Milidh of Spain, held the 
sovereignty of Ireland twenty-seven years ; and it was he who, 
at Airgeadros, first made silver shields in Ireland; and he 


bestowed them on the men of Ireland ; and he fell in the Battle 
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of Raighne by Roitheachtaigh son of Maon, son of Aonghus 
Olmucaidh. 

Roitheachtaigh son of Maon, son of Aonghus Olmucaidh, 
son of Fiachaidh Labhruinne, son of Smiorgholl, son of Ean- 
bhoth, son of Tighearnmhas, son of Follach, son of Eithrial, 
son of Irial Faidh, son of Eireamhon, held the sovereignty 
of Ireland twenty-five years; and this Roitheachtaigh fell 
by Seadna son of Art, son of Airtre, at Raith Cruachan. 

- Seadna son of Art, son of Airtre, son of Eibric, son of 
Eibhear, son of Ir, held the sovereignty of Ireland five years ; 
and he was slain by his own son on the coming of ‘a black 
fleet’ to Cruachain. 

Fiachaidh Fionscothach son of Seadna, son of Art, son of 
Airtre, son of Eibric, son of Eibhear, son of Ir, son of Milidh 
of Spain, held the sovereignty of Ireland twenty years; and 
he was called Fiachaidh Fionscothach, for in his time there 
were wine flowers that used to be pressed into goblets; 
and this Fiachaidh was slain by Muineamhon son of Cas 
Clothach. 

Muineamhon son of Cas Clothach, son of Fear Arda, son 
of Roitheachtaigh, son of Rossa, son of Glas, son of Nuadha, 
son of Eochaidh Faobharghlas, son of Conmhaol, son of 
Eibhear Fionn, held the sovereignty of Ireland five years; and 
this Muineamhon was the first to decree that collars or chains 
of gold should be worn round the neck by the nobles in 
Ireland; and he died of the plague at Magh Aidhne. 

Ailldeargoid son of Muineamhon, son of Cas Clothach, son 
of Fear Arda, son of Roitheachtaigh, son of Rossa, son of Glas, 
son of Nuadha Deaghlaimh, son of Eochaidh Faobharghlas, 
son of Conmhaol, son of Eibhear Fionn, son of Milidh, held 
the sovereignty of Ireland seven years ; and it was in his time 
that gold rings were first put on the fingers of the nobles in 
Ireland ; and he was siain by Ollamh Fodla in the Battle of 
Tara. 


Ollamh Fodla son of Fiachaidh Fionscothach, son of 
K 2 
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Seadna, son of Art, son of Airtre, son of Eibric, son of 
Eibhear, son of Ir, son of Milidh of Spain, held the sovereignty 
of Ireland thirtv years, and died in his house. He was 
called Ollamh Fodla, as he was an ollamh in-wisdom and in 
knowledge for the establishing of laws and regulations in 
Ireland in his time ; and it was he first established the Feis of 
Tara, as the poet says’: 


Ollamh Fodla of furious valour 

Built the hall of ollamhs ; 

The first noble king, happy his reign, 

Who assembled the Feis of Tara. ced 


Now the Feis of Tara was a great general assembly like 
a parliament, in which the nobles and the ollamhs of Ireland 
used to meet at Tara every third year at Samhain, where they 
were wont to lay down and to renew rules and laws, and to 
approve the annals and records of Ireland. There, too, it 
was arranged that each of the nobles of Ireland should have 
a seat according to his rank and title. There, also, a seat was 
arranged for every leader that commanded the soldiery who 
were in the service of the kings and the lords of Ireland. It 
was also the custom at the Feis of Tara to put to death anyone 
who committed violence or robbery, who struck another or 
who assaulted another with arms, while neither the king him- 
self nor anyone else had power to pardon him sucha deed. It 
was also their custom to pass six days in feasting together 
before the sitting of the assembly, namely, three days before 
Samhain and three days after it, making peace and entering 
into friendly alliances with each other. In the following 
historical poem Eochaidh Eolach describes the customs that 
were in vogue at the Feis of Tara: 


The Feis of Tara every third year, 
For the fulfilment of laws and rules, 
Was convened at that time mightily 
By the noble kings of Erin. 
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Cathaoir of many alliances assembled 
The beauteous Feis of Royal Tara ; 
There came to them, it wasa pleasure, 
The men of Ireland to one place. 


Three days before Samhain, according to custom, 
Three days thereafter, good the practice, 

Did that high-spirited company 

Pass in constant feasting, a week. 


Robbery, personal wounding, 
Were forbidden them all that time ; 
Assault at arms, cutting, 
Proceedings by litigation : 


Whoever did any of these things ' 

Wag a wicked culprit of much venom ; 
Redeeming gold would not be accepted from him, 
But his life was at once forfeit. 


Fionnachta son of Ollamh Fodla, son of Fiachaidh 
Fionscothach, son of Seadna, son of Art, son of Airtre, son 
of Eibric, son of Eibhear, son of Ir, son of Milidh, held the 
sovereignty of Ireland twenty years; and he was called 
Fionnachta, that is, Finshneachta, because it rained showers 
of wine-snow in his reign ; and he died in Magh Inis. 

Slanoll son of Ollamh Fodla, son of Fiachaidh Fion- 
scothach,, son of Seadna, son of Art, son of Airtre, ‘son of 
Eibric, son of Eibhear, son of Ir, son of Milidh, held the 
sovereignty of Ireland fifteen years; and he was called 
Slanoll, for o// means ‘great,’ and everyone. in Ireland had 
great health during his reign, for none of the men of Ireland 
suffered from plague or disease in his reign. And it was in 
the banqueting-hall at Tara that he died ; and others say that 
the disease that seized him is unknown. 

Geidhe Ollghothach son of Ollamh Fodla, son of Fiachaidh 
Fionscothach, son of Seadna, son of Art, son of Airtre, son of 
Eibric, son of Eibhear, son of Ir, son of Milidh, held the 
sovereignty of Ireland seventeen years; and he is called. 
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Ollghothach, for great was the voice of everyone in Ireland in 
his reign. And he wasslain by Fiachaidh son of Fionnachta. 

Fiachaidh son of Fionnachta, son of Ollamh Fodla, son of 
Fiachaidh Fionscothach, son of Seadna, son of Art, son of 
Airtre, son of Eibric, son of Eibhear, son of Ir, son of Milidh, 
held the sovereignty of Ireland thirty years ; and he fell by 
Bearnghal son of Geidhe Ollghothach. 

Bearnghal son of Geidhe Ollghothach, son of Ollamh 
Fodla, son of Fiachaidh Fionscothach, son of Seadna, son of 
Art, son of Airtre, son of Eibric, son of Ir, son of Milidh, 
held the sovereignty of Ireland twelve years ; and he fell by 
Oilill son of Slanoll. 

Oilill son of Slanoll, son of Ollamh Fodla, son of Fiach- 
aidh Fionscothach, son of Seadna, son of Art, son of Airtre, 
son of Eibric, son of Eibhear, son of Milidh, held the 
sovereignty of Ireland sixteen years, and he fell by Siorna 
son of Dian. 

Siorna Saoghlach son of Dian, son of Roitheachtaigh, son of 
Maon, son of Aonghus Olmucaidh, son of Fiachaidh Labh- 
ruinne, son of Smiorghull, son of Eanbhoth, son of Tighearn- 
mhas, son of Follach, son of Eithrial, son of Irial Faidh, son of 
Eireamhon, held the sovereignty of Ireland twenty-one years ; 
and he was called Siorna Saoghlach, from the length of life 
granted to him above his contemporaries; and he fell by 
Roitheachtaigh son of Roan, in Aillinn, as says the poem 
beginning, “ Noble Eire, island of kings”: 


Siorna passed in government 

The length of thrice seven noble years ; 
The cutting off of Siorna with slaughter 
Was in Aillinn by Roitheachtaigh. 


Roitheachtaigh son of Roan, son of Failbhe, son of Cas 
Ceadchaingneach, son of Ailldeargoid, son of Muineamhon, 
son of Cas Clothach, son of Fear Arda, son of Roitheachtaigh, 
son of Rossa, son of Glas, son of Nuadha Deaghlaimh, son of 
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Eochaidh Faobharghlas, son of Conmhaol, son of Eibhear 
Fionn, son of Milidh of Spain, held the sovereignty of Ireland 
seven years; and he was burned by a flash of lightning in 
Dun Sobhairce. 

Eilim son of Roitheachtaigh, son of Roan, son of Failbhe, 
son of Cas Ceadchaingneach, son of Ailldeargoid, son of 
Muineamhon, son of Cas Clothach, son of Fear Arda, son of 
Roitheachtaigh, son of Rossa, son of Glas, son of Nuadha 
Deaghlaimh, son of Eochaidh Faobharghlas, son of Conmhaol, 
son of Eibhear Fionn, son of Milidh, held the sovereignty of 
Ireland one year, till he fell by Giallchaidh son of Oilill 
Olchaoin. 

Giallchaidh son of Oilill Olchaoin, son of Siorna Saoghlach, 
son of Dian,sonof Roitheachtaigh, son of Maon, son of Aonghus 
Olmucaidh, son of Fiachaidh Labhruinne, son of Smiorghull, 
son of Eanbhoth, son of Tighearnmhas, son of Follach, son 
of Eithrial, son of Irial Faidh, son of Eireamhon, held the 
sovereignty of Ireland nine years; and he fell in Magh Muaidhe 
by Art Imleach. 

Art Imleach son of Eilim, son of Roitheachtaigh, son of 
Roan, son of Failbhe, son of Cas Ceadchaingneach, son of 
Ailldeargoid, son of Muinemhon, son of Cas Clothach, son of 
Fear Arda, son of Roitheachtaigh, son of Rossa, son of Glas, 
son of Nuadha Deaghlaimh, son of Eochaidh Faobharghlas, 
son of Conmhaol, son of Eibhear Fionn, son of Milidh, held 
the sovereignty of Ireland twenty-two years; and he fell by 
Nuadha Fionn Fail. 

Nuadha Fionn Fail son of Giallchaidh, son of Oilill 
Olchaoin, son of Siorna Saoghlach of the race of Eireamhon, 
held the sovereignty of Ireland twenty years, or according to 
others sixty years, till he fell by Breisrigh son of Art 
Imleach. 

Breisrigh son of Art Imleach, son of Eilim, son of 
Roitheachtaigh, son of Roan, son of Failbhe, son of Cas 
Ceadchaingneach, son of Ailldeargoid, son of Muineamhon 
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of the race of Eibhear, held the sovereignty of Ireland nine 
years; and in that time he defeated the Fomorians in 
several battles; and he himself fell at last by Eochaidh 
Apthach at Carn Connluain. 

Eochaidh Apthach son of Fionn, son of Oilill, son of 
Flann Ruadh, son of Rothlan, son of Mairtine, son of 
Sithcheann, son of Riaghlan, son of Eoinbhric, son of 
Lughaidh, son of loth, son of Breoghan, held the sovereignty 
of Ireland one year; and he was called Eochaidh Apthach 
because of the number who died in Ireland in his time; for 
the plague or other disease seized upon the men of Ireland 
each month, from which many of them died; hence the name 
Eochaidh Apthach clung to him ; for apthach means ‘ fatal’ ; 
and he himself fell by Fionn son of Bratha. 

Fionn son of Bratha, son of Labhraidh, son of Cairbre, 
son of Ollamh Fodla, son of Fiachaidh Fionscothach, son 
of Seadna, son of Art, son of Airtre, son of Ejibric, son of 
Eibhear, son of Ir, son of Milidh, held the sovereignty of 
Ireland twenty years, or according to others thirty years ; and 
he fell by Seadna Ionnarraidh. 

Seadna Ionnarraidh son of Breisrigh, son of Art Imleach 
of the race of Eibhear, held the sovereignty of Ireland twenty 
years ; and he is called Seadna Jonnarraidh, that is, Seadna of 
the Wages, for he is the first king who gave pay to fighting 
men in Ireland; for zomnarraidh means ‘wages. And his 
limbs were torn asunder by Simeon Breac, and so he died. 

Simeon Breac son of Aodhan Glas, son of Nuadha Fionn 
Fail, son of Giallchaidh, son of Oilill Olchaoin, son of Siorna 
Saoghlach of the race of Eireamhon, held the sovereignty 
of Ireland six years, till he fell by Duach Fionn to avenge his 
father, and the tearing asunder of him which he had done. 

Duach Fionn son of Seadna Ionnarraidh, son of Breisrigh, 
son of Art Imlioch of the race of Eibhear, held the sovereignty 
of Ireland five years ; and he fell by Muiredhach Bolgrach. 

Muiredhach Bolgrach son of Simeon Breac, son of 
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Aodhan Glas, son of Nuadha Fionn Fail, son of Giallchadh, 
son of Oilill Olchaoin, son of Siorna Saoghalach, of the race 
of Eireamhon, held the sovereignty of Ireland four years; and 
he fell by Eanna Dearg son of Duach Fionn. 

Eanna Dearg son of Duach Fionn, son of Seadna Ionnarr- 
aidh, son of Breisrigh, son of Art Imleach of the race of 
Eibhear, held the sovereignty of Ireland twelve years; he 
was called Eanna Dearg, for his ozzeach, that is his coun- 
tenance, was red. It was in his time that, at Airgeadros, 
money was first coined in Ireland. And he died of the plague 
on Sliab Mis, and a large multitude with him. 


XIV ALT. 


Lughaidh Iardhonn son of Eanna Dearg, son of Duach 
Fionn, son of Seadna Ionnarraidh, son of Breisrigh, son of 
Art Imleach of the race of Eibhear, held the sovereignty of 
Ireland nine years. He was called Lughaidh Iardhonn, for 
zardhonn means ‘ dark-brown’; hence through his dark-brown 
locks he got the name Lughaidh Iardhonn ; and he was slain 
by Siorlamh at Raith Clochair. 

Siorlamh son of Fionn, son of Bratha, son of Labhraidh, 
son of Cairbre, son of Ollamh Fodla of the race of Ir, son of 
Milidh, held the sovereignty of Ireland sixteen years. He 
is called Siorlamh, for szor means ‘long’; and he had long 
hands, for when in a standing posture his hands reached the 
ground ; and he was slain by Eochaidh Uaircheas. 

Eochaidh Uaircheas son of Lughaidh Iardhonn, son of 
Eanna Dearg,son of Duach Fionn, son of Seadna Ionnarr- 
aidh, son of Breisrigh, son of Art Imleach of the race of 
Eibhear, held the sovereignty of Ireland twelve years. He 
was called Eochaidh Uaircheas, for he used to have bare 
canoes for a fleet, and ceasa means ‘ canoes’ or ‘coctaoi’ ; and as 
he was two years on sea in exile from Ireland, he used to put 
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a party of his followers in these canoes to plunder the borders 
of every country he passed by, and to bring the booty in 
these canoes to the fleet ; and it was from these canoes that 
the name Eochaidh Uaircheas clung to him ; and he fell by 
Eochaidh Fiadhmhuine and by Conuing Beigeaglach. 

Eochaidh Fiadhmhuine and Conuing Beigeaglach, two 
sons of Duach Teamhrach son of Muireadhach Bolgrach, son 
of Simeon Breac, son of Aodhan Glas, son of Nuadha Fionn 
Fail, son of Giallchaidh, son of Oilill Olchaoin, son of Siorna 
Saoghlach of the race of Eireamhon, held conjointly the 
sovereignty of Ireland five years. Eochaidh Fiadhmhuine 
was so called, for he used to hunt and chase amidst thickets 
or in woods; and this Eochaidh fell by Lughaidh Laimh- 
dheargh son on Eochaidh Uaircheas. 

Lughaidh Laimhdhearg son of Eochaidh Was son 
of Lughaidh Iardhonn, son of Eanna Dearg, son of Duach 
Fionn, son of Seadna Ionnarraidh, son of Breisrigh, son of 
Art Imleach of the race of Eibhear, held the sovereignty of 
Ireland seven years. He was called Lughaidh Laimhdhearg, 
as there was a red é or spot on his hand; and he fell by 
Conuing Beigeaglach. 

Conuing Beigeaglach son of Duach Teamhrach, son of 
Muireadhach Bolgrach, son of Simeon Breac, son of Aodhan 
Glas, son of Nuadha Fionn Fail, son of Giallchaidh, son of 
Oilill Olchaoin son of Siorna Saoghlach of the race of 
Eireamhon, held the sovereignty of Ireland ten years. He is 
called Conuing Beigeaglach, for he never felt a qualm of fear 
in battle or contest, and, moreover, he was a brave man in 
an onslaught; and hence the poet composed this stanza : 

Conuing of the fights of the bright spears, 
Who never quailed before wight, 


Passed a decade ruling over each Half 
Till Art son of Lughaidh slew him. 


Art son of Lughaidh Laimhdhearg, son of Eochaidh 


Uaircheas, son of Lughaidh Iardhonn, son of Eanna Dearg, 
L 
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son of Duach Fionn, son of Seadna Ionnarraidh, son of 
Breisrigh, son of Art Imleach of the race of Eibhear, held the 
sovereignty of Ireland six years; and he fell by Duach 
Laghrach son of Fiachaidh Tolgrach and by Fiachaidh him- 
self. 

Fiachaidh Tolgrach son of Muireadhach Bolgrach, son of 
Simeon Breac, son of Aodhan Glas, son of Nuadha Fionn 
Fail, son of Giallchaidh, son of Oilill Olchaoin, son of Siorna 
‘Saoghlach of the race of Eireamhon, held the sovereignty of 
Ireland seven years; and he fell by Oilill Fionn. 

Oilill Fionn son of Art, son of Lughaidh Laimhdhearg, son 
of Eochaidh Uaircheas, son of Lughaidh Iardhonn, son of 
Eanna Dearg, son of Duach Fionn, son of Seadna Jonnarraidh, 
son of Breisrigh, son of Art Imleach of the race of Eibhear, held 
the sovereignty of Ireland nine years; and he fell by Argead- 
mhar and by Eiachaidh and by Duach son of Fiachaidh. 

Eochaidh son of Oilill Fionn, son of Art, son of Lughaidh 
Laimhdhearg, son of Eochaidh Uaircheas of the race of 
Eibhear, held the sovereignty of Ireland seven years ; and he 
did not yield the kingdom to Argeadmhar, but made peace 
with Duach Lagrach ; and Duach slew him at a meeting. 

Airgeadmhar, son of Siorlamh, son of Fionn, son of Bratha, 
son of Labhraidh, son of Cairbre, son of Ollamh Fodla of 
the race of Ir son of Milidh, held the sovereignty of Ireland 
twenty-three years, or according to others thirty-eight years ; 
and he fell by Duach Laghrach and by Lughaidh Laighdhe. 

Duach Laghrach, son of Fiachaidh Tolgrach, son of 
Muireadhach Bolgrach, son of Simeon Breac, son of Aodhan 
Glas, son of Nuadha Fionn Fail, son of Giallchaidh of the 
race of Eireamhon, held the sovereignty of Ireland ten years. 
He was called Duach Laghrach, for /adhgra is the same as 
luathagra, ‘ swift retribution’; and he used to give respite to 
no one who had committed injustice, but exacted retribution 
from such on the spot, and hence he was called by the name 


of Duach Laghrach. 
La 
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Lughaidh Laighdhe son of Eochaidh, son of Oilill Fionn, 
son of Art, son of Lughaidh Laimhdheare, son of Eochaidh 
Uaircheas of the race of Eibhear, held the sovereignty of 
Ireland seven years; and he fell by Aodh Ruadh, son of 
Badharn. The Coir Anmann states that this Lughaidh was one 
of the five Lughaidhs, the children of Daire Doimhtheach. The 
same book relates that a certain druid revealed prophetically 
to Daire Doimhtheach that he would have a son who would 
be called Lughaidh who would obtain the sovereignty 
of Ireland; and after this five sons were born to him in 
succession, and he called each of them Lughaidh. When 
the sons grew up, Daire had recourse to the same druid, 
and asked him which of the five Lughaidhs would get the 
sovereignty of Ireland. “ Go to-morrow to Taillte,” said the 
druid, “with thy five sons, and there will come to-morrow a 
beautiful fawn into the fair, and everyone, and thy children 
with the rest, will run in pursuit of it, and whichever of thy 
children shall outrun the fawn and kill it will be king of 
Ireland.” The fawn came into the fair on the morrow; and 
the men of Ireland and the children of Daire pursued it till 
they reached Beann Eadair. A druidical mist separated the 
sons of Daire from the men of Ireland. The sons of Daire 
proceeded to hunt the fawn from thence to Dal Maschorb of | 
Leinster, and Lughaidh Laighdhe overtook and slew it; and 
it was from that fawn that he was called Lughaidh Laighdhe, 
that is, Lughaidh Laoghdha. 

Of this Lughaidh there is a curious romantic story, in 
which it is said that, when he was engaged in hunting in a 
desert place, he met a hideous hag who wore a magic mask ; 
that he went into her bed, and took off her magic mask, and 
dreamt that she would be a beautiful young lady thereafter ; 
and by this hag, with whom Lughaidh lay, Ireland is 
allegorically meant, for ‘at first he endured toil and torment 
on her account, but afterwards enjoyed pleasure and delight. 

Although the Coir Anmann states that Lughaidh Laighdhe 
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was a son of Daire Doimhtheach, I do not think that this is 
the Lughaidh Laighdhe the Coir Anmann refers to who was 
king of Ireland, notwithstanding that the druids foretold that 
Lughaid Laighdhe son of Daire Doimhtheach would become 
king of Ireland. 

Aodh Ruadh son of Badharn, son of Airgeadmhar, son of 
Siorlamh, son of Fionn, son of Bratha, son of Labhraidh, son 
of Cairbre, son of Ollamh Fodla of the race of Ir son of 
Milidh, held the sovereignty of Ireland twenty-one years ; 
and he was drowned at Eas Ruaidh. 

Diothorba son of Deaman, son of Airgeadmhar, son of 
Siorlamh, son of Fionn, son of Bratha, son of Labhraidh 
son of Cairbre, son of Ollamh Fodla of the race of Ir son of 
Milidh, held the sovereignty of Ireland twenty-one years; 
and he fell in Corann by the Cuans, that is Cuan Mara, Cuan 
Muighe, and Cuan Sleibhe. 

Ciombaoth son of Fionntan, son of Airgeadmhar, son of 
Siorlamh, son of Fionn, son of Bratha, son of Labhraidh, son 
of Cairbre, son of Ollamh Fodla of the race of Ir son of 
Milidh, held the sovereignty of Ireland twenty years, or 
according to others twenty-eight years; and he died of the 
plague in Eamhain Mhacha. 
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Macha Mhongruadh, daughter of Aodh Ruadh son of 
Badharn, son of Airgedmhar, son of Siorlamh, son of Fionn, 
son of Bratha, son of Labhraidh, son of Cairbre, son of 
Ollamh Fodla, held the sovereignty of Ireland seven years, 
till Reachtaidh Righdhearg slew her. And it was in her time 
that Eamhain Mhacha was built. Now the reason why it is 
called Eamhain Mhacha is this: three kings out of Ulster 
held the sovereignty of Ireland, namely, Aodh Ruadh son of 
Badharn, from whom is named Eas Ruaidh, and Diothorba 
son of Deaman of Uisneach in Meath, and Ciombaoth son of 
Fionntan from Fionnabhair ; and it was with this Ciombaoth 
that Ughaine Mor son of Eochaidh Buadhach was brought 
up. And each of these kings reigned seven years in suc- 
cession, until each had held the sovereignty of Ireland thrice. 
And the first of them to die was Aodh Ruadh ; and he left 
no issue but one daughter named Macha. Macha demanded 
the sovereignty in her turn after her father’s death; and 
Diothorba and his children said that they would not cede 
sovereignty to a woman; and a battle was fought between 
themselves and Macha; and Macha triumphed over them in 
that battle, and held the sovereignty of Ireland seven years ; 
and Diothorba died and left five sons, namely, Baoth, Bedach, 
Bras, Uallach, and Borbchas. These demanded the sove- 
reignty of Ireland for themselves, as it was held by their 
ancestors before them. Macha said she would only give 
them battle for the sovereignty. A battle was fought 
between them, and Macha defeated them. The children of 
Diothorba fled for safety to dark and intricate woods ; and 
Macha took Ciombaoth son of Fionntan as her husband, and 
made him leader of her warriors, and went herself in pursuit of 
the sons of Diothorba in the guise of a leper, having rubbed her 
body with the dough of rye, and found them in an intricate 
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forest in Burenn, cooking a wild boar.. The sons of Diothorba 
asked news of her, and gave her a portion of the meat. She 
told them all the news she had. 

And then one of the men said that the leper had 
a beautiful eye, and that he desired to lie with her. 
Thereupon he and Macha retired into the recesses of the 
wood, and Macha bound this man and left him there, and 
returned to the rest. And they questioned her, “Where 
didst thou leave the man who went with thee?” said they. 
“I know not,” said she; “but I think he feels ashamed to 
come into your presence after embracing a leper.” “It is not 
a shame,” said they, “since we will do the same thing.” 
Thus she went into the wood with each of them in turn; 
and she bound them all, and so took them bound together 
before the men of Ulster at Eamhain; and she asked the 
Ulster nobles what she should do with them. They all said 
with one accord that they should be put to death. “That 
is not just,” said Macha, “for that would be contrary to 
law ; but let them be made slaves of, and let the task be im- 
posed on them of building a fort for me which shall be the 
capital of the province for ever.” Thereupon Macha undid 
the gold bodkin that was in the mantle on her breast, and 
with it measured the site of the fort which the sons of 
Diothorba were obliged to build. Now, the fort is called 
Eamhain ¢o being a word for ‘a bodkin,’ while uz means 
‘the neck,’ and hence the fort is called Eamhain, that is, 
co mhuin. Ok, it is called Eamhain from Eamhain Mhacha, 
that is, the wife of Cronn son of Adhnaman. Now this 
woman was forced against her will to run with the horses of 
Conchubhar, king of Ulster; and she, though pregnant, outran 
them ; and at the end of the race she gave birth to a son and a 
daughter; and she cursed the men of Ulster, whence they were 
visited with the pangs of labour ; and these pangs continued 
to afflict them during nine reigns, that is, from Conchubhar 
to the reign of Mal son of Rochruidhe. Eamhain accordingly 
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is the same as amhaon, amh denying that it was but one, it 
being two, Macha gave birth to on that occasion. And hence it 
was called Eamhain Mhacha, according to this opinion. After 
this, Macha Mhongruadh was slain by Reachtaidh Righdhearg. 

Reachtaidh Righdhearg son of Lughaidh Laighdhe, son 
of Eochaidh, son of Oilill Fionn, son of Art, son of Lughaidh 
Laimhdhearg, son of Eochaidh Uaircheas of the race of 
Eibhear, held the sovereignty of Ireland twenty years. He 
was called Reachtaidh Righdhearg from his having a red 
fore-arm, that is, the end of a red fore-arm ; and he was slain 
by Ughaine Mor to avenge his foster-mother. 

Ughaine Mor son of Eochaidh Buadhach, son of Duach 
Laghrach, son of Fiachaidh Tolgrach, son of Muireadhach 
Bolgrach, son of Simeon Breac, son of Aodhan Glas, son of 
Nuadha Fionn Fail, son of Giallchaidh, son of Oilill Olchaoin, 
son of Siorna Saoghlach of the race of Eireamhon, held the 
sovereignty of Ireland thirty years, or according to others 
forty years. He was called Ughaine Mor, as his reign was 
great, since he held sway over the islands of western Europe ; 
and this Ughaine had twenty-five children, namely twenty-two 
sons and three daughters. When these children grew up, each 
of them had a special retinue; and when they went on free 
circuit round Ireland, where one of the sons stayed at night, 
another son stayed on the morrow. Thus they went on in 
succession, so that wherever they directed their steps they 
exhausted all the food and provisions in the district. And 
when the men of Ireland observed this, they went to complain 
of this injury to Ughaine, the king. And it was mutually 
agreed on to divide Ireland into twenty-five parts, and to 
give each of these children his own part, and not to permit 
any one of them to be a burden to another’s portion. Hence 
some poet composed this stanza : 


Ughaine the proud, the noble, 

Whose victorious dwelling was Banbha, 
His children divided rightly 

Erin into twenty-five portions. 
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And it was according to these divisions that rents and 
duties used to be paid to every king who reigned in Ireland 
for three hundred years, that is, from the time of Ughaine 
to the time of the provincials who lived when Eochaidh 
Feidlioch was king of Ireland, as the poet says in this 


quatrain : 
Three hundred years lasting the reproach, 
Until the provincials arose, 
Five without faith in their hearts, 
Shared between them Ughaine’s Erin. 


It was Eochaidh Feidhlioch who divided the provinces of 
Ireland amongst the following. He gave the province of 
Ulster to Fearghus son of Leide; he gave the province of 
Leinster to Rossa son of Fearghus Fairrge; he gave the two 
provinces of Munster to Tighearnach Teidbheannach son of 
Luchta,.and to Deaghaidh son of Sin; similarly he gave the 
province of Connaught to three, namely, to Fidhic son of 
Feig, to Eochaidh Allad, and to Tinne son of Connraidh, as 
we shall hereafter set forth when we are treating of Eochaidh 
Feidhleach’s own reign. Still this division of Ireland among 
the children of Ughaine held good until the children of 
Ughaine had died without issue, except two, namely, Cobh- 
thach Caol mBreagh and Laoghaire Lorc, from whom come all 
that survive of the race of Eireamhon. And Ughaine Mor 
himself was slain by Badhbhchaidh son of Eachaidh Buadhach 
‘his own brother in Tealach an Choscair. But Badhbhchaidh 
held the sovereignty of Ireland only a day and a half when 
he was slain by Laoghaire Lorc to avenge his father. 
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Laoghaire Lorc son of Ughaine Mor, son of Eochaidh 
Buadhach, son of Duach Laghrach, son of Fiachaidh Tolgrach, 
son of Muireadhach Bolgrach, son of Simeon Breac, son of 
Aodan Glas, son of Nuadha Fionn Fail, son of Giallchaidh, 
son of Oilill Olchaoin, son of Siorna Saoghalach of the race 
of Eireamhon, held the sovereignty of Ireland two years, 
Ceasair Chruthach, daughter of the king of the French, wife 
of Ughaine Mor, was the mother of Laoghaire Lore and 
Cobhthach Caol mBreagh. And he was called Laoghaire 
Lore, for (orc means ‘ murder of a kinsman’; and Laoghaire 
treacherously slew Badhbhchaid, son of Eachaidh Buadhach, 
whence he got the name Laoghaire Lore. Cobhthach Caol 
mBreagh, his own brother, slew Laoghaire Lorc at Dionn 
Riogh on the brink of the Bearbha. 

It happened that Cobhthach Caol mBreagh had been pining 
through envy of Laoghaire Lorc on account of his holding 
the sovereignty of Ireland ; and when Laoghaire heard that he 
was sick, he came with an armed force to visit him. When 
Cobhthach saw him, he said it was sad that his brother 
always had a suspicion of him and would not come into 
his presence without an escort. “Not so,” said Laoghaire ; 
“JT will come peacefully into thy presence the next time 
unattended by an armed escort.” Thereupon, Laoghaire 
bade farewell to Cobhthach. Now Cobhthach took the 
advice of a druid who was with him as to how he could lay 
hold on his kinsman to kill him. ‘What thou hast to do,” 
said the druid, “is to feign death, and go into a bier as a 
corpse, and to send word of this to Laoghaire ; and he will 
come to thee with only a small escort; and when he will 

Ri 
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come into thy presence, he will lie on thy body lamenting 
thee, and do thou stab him in the abdomen with a dirk, and 
thus kill him.” When Cobhthach had in this manner finished 
the killing of Laoghaire, he slew also Oilill Aine son of 
Laoghaire ; and he recovered his health after he had done 
these deeds. He also commanded a young lad whose name 
was Maon, the son of Oilill Aine, to be brought into his 
presence, and made him eat a portion of his father’s and 
grandfather’s hearts, and to swallow a mouse with her young. 
But the child lost his speech from the disgust he felt, and 
when he became speechless Cobhthach let him go. The 
child proceeded to Corca Dhuibhne, where he resided for a 
time with Scoiriath, who was king of that country, and 
thence went to France with a party of nine, though some 
seanchas say that it was to the country of Armenia he 
went. And the party who accompanied him declared that 
he was heir to the kingdom of Ireland ; and from this it came 
to pass that the king of the French made him leader of his 
household guards; and he became very successful, and so 
was much talked about, and his fame was great in Ireland ; 
and consequently many Irishmen followed him to France. 
And he remained there a long time of. his life. 

Cobhthach Caol mBreagh son of Ughaine Mor, son of 
Eachaidh Buadhach of the race of Eireamhon, held the 
sovereignty of Ireland thirty years, or, according to others, 
fifty years. Ceasair Chruthach, daughter of the king of 
the French, was his mother. He was called Cobhthach Caol 
mBreagh, for a severe disease afflicted him through envying 
his brother Laoghaire Lorc, who was king of Ireland before 
him, so that he got into decline, and his blood and flesh 
melted away, so that he was thin; and Magh Breagh 
is the name of the place in which he lay sick, and hence 
he was called Caol mBreagh; and this Cobhthach was 
slain by Labhraidh Loingseach, son of Oilill Aine, at Dionn 


Riogh, on the eve of greater Christmas, to avenge his father 
i M 2 
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and grandfather whom he had slain. On this some poet 
composed this stanza: 


Labhraidh Loinseach, sufficient his army, 

He slew Cobhthach in Dionn Riogh ; 

With the lance-armed host beyond the sea-water, 
It was from these that the Lagenians were named. 


Labhraidh Loingseach son of Oilill Aine, son of 
Laoghaire Lorc, son of Ughaine Mor of the race of Eireamhon, 
held the sovereignty of Ireland ten years; and he fell by 
Meilge son of Cobhthach Caol mBreagh. And the way in 
which he was allured from France to Ireland was that 
Moiriath daughter of Scoiriath, king of the territory of Feara 
Morc in west Munster, conceived a violent passion for him 
on account of the greatness of his name and fame. She 
equipped Craiftine the harper, a musician who was in Ireland 
at the time, that he might go after him to France with many 
love-presents, together with a love-lay in which she set forth 
the intensity of her passion for Maon; and when Craiftine 
arrived in France, he played a very sweet tune on his harp 
when he came to where Maon was, and sang the love-lay 
which Moiriath daughter of Scoiriath had composed for Maon. 
He was so delighted with Craiftine’s playing that he said he 
considered the song and the tune melodious ; and when his 
followers and Craiftine had heard this, they besought the 
king of the French to give him an auxiliary force so that he 
might go and regain his own territory ; and the king gave 
him a fleetful, that is, two thousand two hundred, and they 
put out to sea ; and no tidings whatever are given of them till 
they put into harbour at Loch Garman; and when they 
came ashore, they learned that Cobhthach Caol mBreagh 
was in Dionn Riogh and many of the Irish nobles with him, 
and thereupon they marched day and night, and attacked 
his fortress, and slew Cobhthach together with these nobles. 
It was then that a druid who was in the fortress inquired 
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who had executed that slaughter. “The mariner” (An 
loingseach), replied the man outside. “Does the mariner 
speak ?” asked the druid. “He speaks” (Labhraidh), said 
the other. And hence the name Labhraidh Loingseach clung 
to Maon ever since. And it was he who first made in Ireland 
spears with broad greenish blue heads; for /azghne means 
spears having wide green-blue iron heads; and from these 
spears the name Laighin is given to the people of the pro- 
vince of Gailian, which is now called the province of Leinster. 
And the poet proves this, and sets forth the number of the 
host which came with Labhraidh Loingseach from France, in 
the following stanza: 


Two hundred and twenty hundred foreigners, 
With broad spears they came over ; 

From these spears without flaw 

The Leinstermen are called Laighin. 


Now when Labhraidh Loingseach had slain Cobhthach Caol 
mBreagh, and had taken possession of Ireland, he went 
along with Craiftine to visit Moiriath daughter of Scoiriath, 
king of the territory of Feara Morc, the lady-love who sent 
Craiftine to France to visit him. Labhraidh married her, and 
she v — Lis queen during life. 

Now the reason why Maon who was called Labhraidh 
Loingseach went to France was his relation to the king of 
the French. For a daughter of the king of the French called 
Ceasair Chruthach was the wife of Ughaine Mor and mother 
of his children, namely, Laoghaire Lorc and Cobhthach 
Caol mBreagh ; and Labhradh Loingseach is a son’s son to 
that Laoghaire Lorc. And it was on account of his relation 
to the French that he sought their protection. 

Another reason. why he went to France rather than to 
another country is that there was a special friendly under- 
standing between the Leinstermen and the French. Indeed 
every province in Ireland had formed a special friendly alliance 
beyond the sea, as the alliance between clann Neill and the 
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Albanians, between the Munstermen and the Saxons, between 
the Ultonians and the Spanish, between the people of Con- 
naught and the Welsh, as John son of Torna O Maolchonaire, 
chief professor of seanchus in Ireland, says in the following 


stanzas : 
Each is allied to its like, 
Though they be not of the same stock ; 
The Ui Néill and the Albanians ; 
The Saxons and the Munstermen ; 


The Ultonians and the Spaniards, 
The battle-stay of every district ; 

The Connaughtmen and the Welsh; 
The Leinstermen allied to the French. 


From this alliance between the provinces and the above- 
named countries they became mutually assimilated in 
manners according to their friendship and affection for one 
another. . 

Know, O reader, that all true Leinstermen that survive of 
the race of Eireamhon are descended from this Labhraidh 
Loingseach, except O Nuallain who sprang from Cobhthach 
Caol mBreagh. The following are the principal families that 
sprang from the Leinstermen, namely, O Conchubhar Failghe 
with his family branches, O Caomhanaigh, O Tuathalaigh, 
O Branaigh, Mac Giolla Phadraig, O Duinn, O Diomasaigh, 
O Duibhidhir, muinntear Riain, and every branch that sprang 
from these families. It was from Cathaoir Mor that most of the 
Leinster families sprang. But it was not from him that Mac 
Giolla Phadraig sprang, since Mac Giolla Phadraig and himself 
separated in pedigree from one another at Breasal Breac son 
of Fiachaidh Foibhric, the fourteenth ancestor from Cathaoir 
upwards. Now this Breasal had two sons, namely, Lughaidh 
Loithfhionn and Connla; and the province of Leinster was 
divided between these two: thus Lughaidh and his descen- 
dants obtained from the Bearbha eastward, and Connla and 
his descendants from the Bearbha westwards. These sons and 
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these divisions are set forth in the following stanza from 
the poem which begins, ‘The sacred history of the saints 
of Inis Fail’: 


Lughaidh and Connla without vexation, 

Two sons of Breasal Breac the noble ; 

The Ossorians sprang from Connla of the wounds, 
Tughaidh is ancestor of the Lagenians. 


From Lughaidh also sprang O Duibhidhir; and they 
separated from Cathaoir in pedigree at the fifth ancestor from 
Cathaoir upwards. Now, Cathaoir Mor was son of Feidhlimidh 
Fiorurghlas, son of Cormac Gealta Gaoth, son of Nia Corb, son 
of Cu Chorb. And a son of this Cu Chorb was Cairbre 
Cluithiochair, from whom is O Dubhidhir ; and from Nathi 
son of Criomhthann, son of Eanna Cinnsealach, the seventh 
in descent from Cathaoir Mor, came muinntear Riain. 

Now, the second son of Ughaine Mor who had issue was 
Cobhthach Caol mBreagh. From him sprang all the race of 
Conn, both the descendants of Fiachaidh Sraibhtheine and of 
Eochaidh Doimhlen, and every other branch that sprang from 
Conn, as we shall set down hereafter in the genealogy of the 
sons of Milidh. 
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We read of Labhraidh Loingseach that his ears were like 
those of a horse; and hence he used to kill on the spot every- 
one who cut his hair, lest he or anyone else might be aware 
of this blemish. Now he was wont to have his hair cropped 
every year, that is, to have cut off the part of his hair that 
grew below his ears. It was necessary to cast lots to deter- 
mine who should crop the king each year, since it was his wont 
to put to death everyone who cropped him. Now it happened 
that the lot fell on the only son of a widow who approached 
the close of her life, and who lived near the king’s stronghold. 
And when she heard that the lot had fallen on her son, she 
came and besought the king not to put her only son to death, 
seeing he was her sole offspring. The king promised her that 
he would not put her son to death, provided he kept secret 
what he should see, and made it known to no one till death. 
And when the youth had cropped the king, the burden of that 
secret so oppressed his body that he was obliged to lie in the 
bed of sickness, and that no medicine availed him. When he 
had lain long in a wasting condition, a skilful druid came to 
visit him, and told his mother that the cause of his sickness 
was the burden of a secret, and that he would not be well till 
he revealed his secret to some thing ; and he directed him, 
since he was bound not to tell his secret to a person, to go 
to a place where four roads met, and to turn to his right and 
to address the first tree he met, and to tell his secret to it, 
The first tree he met was a large willow, and he disclosed his 
secret to it. Thereupon the burden of pain that was on his 
body vanished; and he was healed instantly as he returned to 
his mother’s house. Soon after this, however, it happened 
that Craiftine’s harp got broken, and he went to seek the 
material for a harp, and came upon the very willow to which 
the widow’s son had revealed the secret, and from it he took the 
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material for his harp ; and when the harp was made and set to 
tune, as Craiftine played upon it all who listened imagined 
that it sang, ‘Da o phill ar Labhraidh Lorc,’ that is, Labraidh 
Loingseach, meaning, ‘Two horse’s ears on Labhraidh Lorc’; 
and as often as he played on that harp, it was understood to 
sing the same thing. And when the king heard this story, he 
repented of having put so many people to death to conceal that 
deformity of his, and openly exhibited his ears to the house- 
hold, and never afterwards concealed them. I think this part 
of the story is a romantic tale rather than history. This 
Labhraidh fell by Meilge son of Cobhthach Caol mBreagh. 

Meilge Molbhthach son of Cobhthach Caol mBreagh, 
son of Ughaine Mor of the race of Eireamhon, held the 
sovereignty of Ireland seven years ; and he fell by Mogh Corb 
son of Cobhthach Caomh. 

Mogh Corb son of Cobhthach Caomh, son of Reach- 
thaidh Ridhearg, son of Lughaidh Laighdhe, son of Eochaidh, 
son of Oilill Fionn, son of Art, son of Lugaidh Lamhdhearg, 
son of Eochaidh Uaircheas of the race of Eibhear, held the 
sovereignty of Ireland seven years. He was called Mogh 
Corb, because, as his son was one day in a chariot, a portion 
of the chariot got broken, and Mogh Corb repaired it, and 
through having done this service for his son whose name was 
Corb he was called Mogh Corb. He fell by Aonghus Ollamh, 

Aonghus Ollamh son of Oilill, son of Labhraidh Loing- 
seach, son of Oilill Aine, son of Laoghaire Lorc, son of 
Ughaine Mor of the race of Eireamhon, held the sovereignty 
of Ireland eighteen years, and fell by Iarainnghleo son of 
Meilge. 

Tarainnghieo Fathach son of Meilge Molbhthach, son of 
Cobhthach Caol mBreagh, son of Ughaine Mor of the race of 
Eireamhon, held the sovereignty of Ireland seven years; and 
he was called Iarainnghleo Fathach because he was wise, 
skilful, accomplished ; and ‘at length he fell by Fear Corb 
son of Mogh Corb. 
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Fear Corb son of Mogh Corb, son of Cobhthach Caomh, 
son of Reachtaidh Righdhearg of the race of Eibhear, held the 
sovereignty of Ireland eleven years; and he fell by Connla 
son of Iarainnghleo Fathach. 

Connla Cruaidhchealgach son of Iarainnghleo Fathach, 
son of Meilge Molbhthach, son of Cobhthach Caol mBreagh, 
son of Ughaine Mor of the race of Eireamhon, held the 
sovereignty four years ; and he fell at Tara. 

Oilill Caisfhiaclach son of Connla Cruaidhchealgach, 
son of Iarainnghleo Fathach, son of Meilge Molbhthach, son of 
Cobhthach Caol mBreagh, son of Ughaine Mor of the race of 
Eireamhon, held the sovereignty of Ireland twenty-five years, 
till he fell by Adhamair Foltchaoin. 

Adhamair Foltchaoin son of Fear Corb, son of Mogh Corb, 
son of Cobhthach Caomh, son of Reachtaidh Righdhearg 
of the race of Eibhear, held the sovereignty of Ireland five 
years ; and fell by Eochadh Foiltleathan. 

Eochaidh Foiltleathan son of Oilill Caisfhiaclach, son of 
Connla Cruaidhchealgach, son of Iarainnghleo Fathach, son 
of Meilge Molbhthach, son of Cobhthach Caol, son of Ughaine 
Mor of the race of Eireamhon, held the sovereignty of Ireland 
eleven years, and fell by Fearghus Fortamhail. 

Fearghus Fortamhail son of Breasal Breac, son of Aonghus 
Gaileann, son of Oilill Bracan, son of Labhraidh Loingseach, 
son of Oilill Aine, son of Laoghaire Lorc, son of Ughaine 
Mor of the race of Eireamhon, held the sovereignty of Ireland 
twelve years ; and he was called Fearghus Fortamhail, for he 
was warlike, strong, vigorous in his own time; and he fell 
by Aonghus Tuirbheach. 

Aonghus Tuirbheach son of Eochaidh Foiltleathan, son 
of Oilill Caisfhiaclach, son of Connla Cruaidhchealgach, son 
of Iarainnghleo Fathach, son of Meilge Molbhthach, son of 
Cobhthach Caol mBreagh, son of Ughaine Mor of the race of 
Eireamhon, held the sovereignty of Ireland thirty years, or, 
according to others, sixty years ; and he was called Aonghus 

i N 
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Tuirbheach, for he felt ashamed (tuirbheach) of the son he had 
by his own daughter through drunkenness. This son was 
called Fiachaidh Fear Mara; and he was called Fiachaidh Fear 
Mara because he was abandoned, being put on the sea ina 
canoe with precious valuables around him, such as befitted the 
son ofaking ; and fishermen came upon him and brought him 
ashore, and put him to nurse. Aonghus Tuirbheach had 
also a son by his wedded wife, and his name was Eanna 
Aighneach, and from him came the entire race of Conn; and 
Aonghus Tuirbheach himself was slain at Tara; and it is 
from his having been slain at Tara that he is called Aonghus 
Tuirbheach Teamhrach. 

Conall Collamhrach son of Eidirsceol Teamhrach, son 
of Eochaidh Foiltleathan, son of Ojilill Caisfhiaclach, son of 
Connla Cruaidhchealgach, son of Jarainnghleo Fathach, son 
of Meilge Molbhthach, son of Cobhthach Caol mBreagh, son of 
Ughaine Mor, held the sovereignty of Ireland five years, and 
fell by Nia Seaghamain. 

Nia Seaghamain son of Adhamair Foltchaoin, son of 
Fear Corb, son of Mogh Corb, son of Cobhthach Caomh, son 
of Reachtaidh Righdhearg of the race of Eibhear, held the 
sovereignty of Ireland seven years; and he was called Nia 
Seaghamain, that is, seachmhaoineach ‘surpassing in wealth, as 
his wealth far exceeded that of all others, for the wild does 
used to come and yield their milk kindly like any cow in his 
reign in Ireland through the magic of his mother, whose ~ 
name was Fliodhais ; and this Nia Seaghamain fell by Eanna 
Aighneach. 

Eanna Aighneach son of Aonghus Tuirbheach Teamhrach, 
son of Eochaidh Foiltleathan, son of Oilill Caisfhiaclach, son 
of Connla Cruaidhchealgach, son of Iarainnghleo Fathach, son 
of Meilge Molbhthach, son of Cobhthach Caol mBreagh, son of 
Ughaine Mor of the race of Eireamhon, held the sovereignty 
of Ireland twenty-eight years. He was called Eanna Aigh- 


neach, for atghneach is the same as ogh oineach, that is, ‘perfect 
N2 
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generosity, for he used to give away whatever came to his 
hand ; and he fell by Criomhthann Coscrach. 

Criomhthann Coscrach son of Feidhlimidh Foirthriun, son 
of Fearghus Fortamhail, son of Breasal Breac, son of Aonghus 
Gaileann, son of Oilill Bracan, son of Labhraidh Loingseach, 
son of Oilill Aine, son of Laoghaire Lorc, son of Ughaine 
Mor of the race of Eireamhon, held the sovereignty of 
Ireland seven years. He is called Criomhthann Coscrach 
from the frequency with which he was victorious in slaughter 
and contest in every battle in which he was engaged ; and he 
fell by Rudhruighe son of Sithrighe. 

Rudruighe son of Sithrighe, son of Dubh, son of Fomhor, 
son of Airgheadmhar, son of Siorlamh, son of Fionn, son of 
Bratha, son of Labhraidh, son of Cairbre, son of Ollamh Fodla 
of the race of Ir son of Mileadh, held the sovereignty of 
Ireland thirty years, or, according to others, seventy years; 
and he died of the plague at Airgeadros. 

Ionnadmhar son of Nia Seaghamain, son of Adhamair 
Foltchaoin, son of Fear Corb, son of Mogh Corb, son of 
Cobhthach Caomh, son of Reachtaidh Righdhearg of the 
race of Eibhear, held the sovereignty of Ireland three years ; 
. and the fell by Breasal Boidhiobhadh. | 

Breasal Boidhiobhadh son of Rudhruighe, son of Sithrighe, 
son of Dubh, son of Fomhor, son of Airgeadmhar, son of 
Siorlamh of the race of Ir son of Milidh, held the sovereignty 
of Ireland eleven years. He was called Breasal Boidhiobh- 
adh, for a great cow-plague occurred in Ireland in his time. 
This Breasal fell by Lughaidh Luaighne. 

Lughaidh Luaighne son of Ionnadmhar, son of Nia 
Seaghamain, son of Adhamair Foltchaoin, son of Fear Corb, 
son of Mogh Corb, son of Cobhthach Caomh, son of Reachtaidh 
Righdhearg of the race of Eibhear, held the sovereignty of 
Ireland five years, and fell by Conghal Clairingneach. 

Conghal Clairingneach son of Rudhruighe, son of Sithrighe, 
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son of Dubh, son of Fomhor, son of Airgeadmhar, son of 
Siorlamh of the race of Ir son of Milidh, held the sovereignty 
of Ireland fifteen years, and fell by Duach Dallta Deaghaidh. 


XXXI. 


Duach Dallta Deaghaidh son of Cairbre Lusc, son of 
Lughaidh Luaighne, son of Ionnadmhar, son of Nia Seagh- 
amain, son of Adhamair Foltchaoin, son of Fear Corb, son of 
Mogh Corb, son of Cobhthach Caomh, son of Reachtaidh 
Righdhearg of the race of Eibhear, held the sovereignty of 
Ireland ten years. He was called Duach Dallta Deaghaidh, 
for Cairbre Lusc had two sons, namely Duach and Deaghaidh, 
and they disputed the sovereignty of Ireland with one another, 
for each of these sons was a fit person for the kingship as 
regards shape, make, action, and valour. But Deaghaidh, 
the youngest of the sons, sought to supplant his elder 
brother Duach. When Duach perceived this, he sent mes- 
sengers for his brother Deaghaidh; and Deaghaidh came 
to the place where Duach was; and when he came into his 
‘presence, Duach seized him, and took out his eyes, so 
that he was really a blind man; hence the name Duach 
Dallta Deaghaidh, ‘Duach who blinded Deaghaidh,’ clung 
to him. To set forth this deed some poet composed this 


stanza: 
Deaghaidh was seized in his house 
By Duach, by his brother ; 
And blinded by violence was 
This Deaghaidh, though sorry was the deed. 


This Duach fell by Fachtna Fathach son of Cas. 

Fachtna Fathach son of Cas, son of Rudhruighe, son of 
Sithrighe, son of Dubh, son of Fomhor, son of Airgeadmhar, 
son of Siorlamh of the race of Irson of Milidh, held the 
sovereignty of Ireland sixteen years; and he fell by Eochaidh 
Feidhlioch. 
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Eochaidh Feidhlioch son of Fionn, son of Fionnlogh, son of 
Roighnen Ruadh, son of Easaman Eamhna, son of Blathacht, 
son of Labhraidh Lorc, son of Eanna Aighneach, son of 
Aonghus Tuirbheach Teamhrach, son of Eochaidh Foiltleathan, 
son of Oilill Caisfhiaclach, son of Connla Cruaidhchealgach, 
son of Iarainnghleo Fathach, son of Meilge Molbhthach, son 
of Cobhthach Caol mBreagh, son of Ughaine Mor of the race 
of Eireamhon, held the sovereignty of Ireland twelve years. 
Benia daughter of Criomhthann was mother of Eochaidh 
Feidhlioch. He was called Eochaidh Feidhlioch, for he suffered 
long from sighing, for fezdhzl means ‘long,’ and wch means ‘a 
sigh,’ hence Feidhlioch means ‘a long sigh. For his heart was 
never without a sigh since he slew his sons in the Battle of 
Drom Criaidh until his own death. These three sons were 
called the three Finneamhnas. And they were called 
Eamhna, from the word amhaon, denying that any one of 
them was born alone, they being all born together. And 
Cloithfhionn daughter of Eochaidh Uichtleathan, wife of 
Eochaidh Feidhlioch, was their mother, and she gave birth 
to them together. Their names were Breas and Nar and 
Lothar. And this’ Eochaidh Feidhlioch it was who first 
divided Ireland into provinces and instituted provincials. 
For he divided the province of Connaught into three parts, 
between three, namely, Fidheac son of Feig, Eochaidh Allad, 
Tinne son of Connraidh. He gave to Fidheac Fir na Craoibhe, 
from Fidheac to Luimneach; he gave to Eochaidh Allad 
Iorrus Domhnann, from Gaillimh to Dubh, and to Drobhaois ; 
he gave to Tinne son of Connraidh, Magh Sainbh and Sean- 
tuatha Taidhean, from Fidheac to Teamhair Bhrogha Niadh ; 
he gave, moreover, the province of Ulster to Fearghus 
son of Leide; he gave the province of Leinster to Rossa 
son of Fearghus Fairrge; he gave the two provinces of 
Munster to Tighearnach Teadbhannach and to Deaghaidh; 
so that he brought all Ireland under his own sway and rule 
during his reign. i 
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After this, however, Eochaidh went into Connaught; and 
the three kings and the people of the three divisions of 
Connaught came to meet him. Eochaidh asked of them the 
site of a royal fortress for himself in Connaught. Eochaidh 
Allad and Fidheac said they would not grant him this, 
and that they preferred to send him his rent and dues to 
Tara. Tinne son of: Connraidh, however, the third king, 
consented to Eochaidh’s having the site of a fortress. 
Eochaidh gave his own daughter Meadhbh to wife to: 
Tinne ; and they formed a friendly alliance with one another. 
Eochaidh Feidhlioch inquired of his druids where he should 
build the fortress; and they told him to build it at Druim 
na nDruadh, which is called Cruachain. The fort was then 
begun by the Gamhanruidh from Iorrus Domhnann ; and 
they made the rampart of that fort of Eochaidh in one day,. 
as the poet says: 

He enjoined on the tribe of Domhnann, in one day 
To make and shape the rampart ; 


The king of Fail of the feasts gave not 
Pay to the men for the work. 


A residence was then built within it; and Eochaidh gave the 
kingdom of Connaught to Tinne son of Connraidh, and gave 
him his own daughter, Meadhbh, in marriage. After this 
Tinne slew Eochaidh Allad, and gave the kingdom of Domh- 
nann to Oilill Fionn. Now Meadhbh gave the government of 
Raith Eochach to Crochain Croidhearg, her own mother ; 
and it is from this Crochain that the name Cruachain is now 
given to Raith Cruachan, as the poet says in this guatrain : 


Druim na nDruadh and Tulach Oichne, 
And then Raith Eochach was it called; 
Raith Cruachan from Crochain Croidhearg, 

Who sped great wrath on the plain. 


Meadhbh continued for a long time afterwards to be the wife 
of Tinne son of Connraidh, till he fell at Tara by the hand of 
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Monuidhir, who was called Mac Ceacht. Now Meadhbh 
held for ten years the sovereignty of Connaught after Tinne 
without living with any man publicly, but living privately 
with whatever man pleased her fancy. After this Meadhbh 
took for her husband Oilill Mor son of Rossa Ruadh, a Leinster- 
man. Mada Muirisc, a Connaughtwoman, was his mother. 
And Meadbh bore to: Oilill seven sons, namely, the seven 
Maines. And it was Conall Cearnach who when at Cruachain, 
in his old age, slew Oilill by a cast of a javelin; and the men 
of Connaught followed and slew him to avenge that deed. 

There were war and strife for a long time between the 
people of Connaught and those of Ulster while Meadhbh held 
sway over Connaught, and Conchubhar was king of Ulster. 
And in order that thou mayest know, O reader, the cause of 
the enmity that existed between them, I shall set down here 
how the children of Uisneach were slain in violation of the 
guarantee or protection of Fearghus son of Rogh, of Cormac 
Conluingeas, and of Dubthach Daol Uladh. The pith of the 
story is briefly as follows. 
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One day Conchubhar, king of Ulster, went to partake of a 
feast to the house of Feidhlimidh son of Dall, storyteller to 
Conchubhar. In the course of that feast the wife of Feidh- 
limidh gave birth to a beautiful daughter ; and Cathbhadh the 
druid, who was present at the assembly on that occasion, 
foreboded and foretold of this daughter that great misfor- 
tune and mischief would befall the province on her account. 
When the warriors heard this, they sought to put her to 
death onthe spot. “By no means,” said Conchubhar ; “but I 
will take her and put her to nurse so that she may become my 
wife.” Deirdre was the name that Cathbhadh the druid gave 
her. Conchubhar placed her in a dwelling apart, with a tutor 
and a nurse to bring her up; and no one in the province was 
permitted to go into her presence but her tutor, her nurse, and 
Conchubhar’s censorious woman, who was called Leabhar- 
cham. She continued under these regulations until she was 
marriageable, and until she excelled the women of her time in 
beauty. One snowy day it chanced that her tutor killed a calf 
to prepare food for her ; and when the calf’s blood was shed 
on the snow, a raven began to drink it. And when Deirdre 
observed this, she said to Leabharcham that she would like to 
have a husband having the three colours she beheld, namely, 
his hair of the colour of the raven, his cheek of the colour 
of the calf’s blood, and his skin of the colour of the snow, 
“Such a man is in the household with Conchubhar; he is 
called Naoise, son of Uisneach.” “Then,” said she, “ I beseech 
thee, O Leabharcham, send him to speak to me in secret”; 
and Leabharcham informed Naoise of this. Thereupon 
Naoise came secretly to visit Deirdre, who revealed to him 
how greatly she loved him, and besought him to elope with 
her from Conchubhar. Naoise consented to this with reluc- 
tance, as he feared Conchubhar. Himself and his two 
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brothers Ainle and Ardan, having Deirdre and thrice fifty 
warriors with them, proceeded to Alba, where they were main- 
tained in service by the king of Alba till he was informed 
of Deirdre’s beauty, and asked her for his wife. Naoise and 
his brothers became enraged at this, and fled with Deirdre 
from Alba to an island in the sea, having previously had 
many conflicts with the king’s party. Now when the story 
ranin Ulster that the sons of. Uisneach were in this sad plight, 
many of the nobles of the province said to Conchubhar that it 
was a pity that the sons of Uisneach should be in exile on 
account of a wicked woman, and that they should be sent for 
and brought back to the country. Conchubhar consented to 
this at the request of the nobles; and he gave Fearghus son 
of Rogh, Dubhthach Daol Uladh, and Cormac Conluingeas 
as sureties that he would act towards them in good faith. 
Upon these conditions, Fearghus son of Rogh sent his 
own son Fiachaidh to the children of Uisneach; and he 
brought them and their followers to Ireland, and Deirdre 
with them; and no tidings whatever of them are related till 
they reached the green of Eamhain. 

On the green they were met by Eoghan son of Durrthacht, 


prince of Fearnmhagh, accompanied by a large host with 


ve 


intent to deal treacherously with the children of Uisneach 
at the direction of Conchubhar; and when the children of 
Uisneach arrived, Eoghan went to bid Naoise welcome, 
and in welcoming him thrust a spear through him. When 
Fiachaidh son of Fearghus saw this, he sprang between 
Eoghan and Naoise; and Eoghan dealt his second thrust at 
Fiachaidh, and slew him, together with Naoise; and forthwith 
Eoghan and his host fell upon the children of Uisneach, and 
slew them, and made dreadful slaughter upon their followers. 

Now when Fearghus and Dubhthach heard that the 
children of Uisneach: had been slain in violation of their 
guarantee, they proceeded to Eamhain, and came into conflict 
with the party of Conchubhar, and they slew Maine son of 

O 
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Conchubhar, together with three hundred warriors of his 
followers. They burned and plundered Eamhain, and put Con- 
chubhar’s women to death; and they and Cormac Conluin- 
geas assembled their supporters from all sides ; and their host 
at that time numbered three thousand warriors; and they 
thence marched into Connaught to Meadhbh and to Oilill, 
where they found welcome and were taken into service. When 
they had arrived there, there was no night that they did not 
send parties of plunderers to ravage and burn Ulster. They 
continued to act thus till they ravaged the district of Cuailgne 
—a deed from which sprang much mischief and contention 
between the two provinces ; and in this manner they passed 
“seven years without an hour’s truce between them. Within 
that time Fearghus knew Meadhbh, and she conceived of 
him, and bore him three sons at one birth, namely, Ciar, and 
Corc, and Conmhac, as the poet says : 
Meadhbh conceived in fair Cruachain ' 
Of Fearghus, who deserved not reproach, 


And brought forth triplets faultless, strong, 
Ciar and Core and Conmhac. 


From this Ciar is named Ciarraidhe in Munster, and O Con- 
chubhair Ciarraidhe is of his progeny. From Corc is named 
Corca Moruadh; and from Conmhac is named every Con- 
mhaicne in Connaught; and whoever reads the poem composed 
by Lughair, Oilill’s poet, beginning, “ The children of 
Fearghus, children beyond all,” he will plainly find that these 
three sons of Meadhbh wielded great power and authority in 
Connaught and in Munster. This is proved by the territo- 
ries that are named from them in these two provinces. 

Now as to Deirdre, who gave rise to the events we have 
narrated, she remained with Conchubhar a year after the slaying 
ofthe children of Uisneach ; and little though it be to raise her 
head or let a smile cross her lips, she did not do it during 
that time. When Conchubhar saw that neither sport nor 


kindness had any effect on her, and neither merriment nor 
i O2 
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pleasure raised her spirits, he sent for Eoghan son of Durr- 
thacht, prince of Fearnmhagh ; and when Eoghan had come 
into his presence, he said to Deirdre that, since he himself was 
unable to turn away her mind from her sorrow, she must pass 
another space of time with Eoghan ; and she was thereupon 
placed behind Eoghan in his chariot. Conchubhar went to 
accompany them ; and.as they went along, she cast glances of 
rage at Eoghan in front of her and at Conchubhar behind her ; 
for there were no two on earth she hated more than these. 
And when Conchubhar perceived her glancing by turns at him- 
self and Eoghan, he said to her in jest, “ Deirdre,” said he, 
“thy glancing at me and at Eoghan is the glancing of a sheep 
between two rams.” When Deirdre heard this, she started 
at the words, and sprang lightly from the chariot; and her 
head struck against a ledge of rock that stood before her on 
the ground. Her head was broken into fragments, and her’ 
brain straightway issued forth. Thus was brought about 
the banishment of Fearghus son of Rogh, and of Cormac 
Conluingeas son of Conchubhar, of Dubhthach Daol Uladh, 
and the death of Deirdre. 

As it was in the time of Conchubhar and the heroes that 
Meadhbh held the sovereignty of Connaught, and as she lived 
ten years after the death of Tinne son of Connraidh, her first 
husband, and for eighty years after that was the wife of Oilill 
Mor, and lived eight years unmarried after the death of Oilill 
till she was slain by Forbhuidhe son of Conchubhar, we shall 
briefly set down here the manner of death and some account 
of the more celebrated of the heroes who lived in the time 
of Meadhbh. 
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XXX III. 


Here follows first a brief summary of the adventure which led to the 
death of Conchubhar. 


Now at that time, in order to incite champions to be brave 
in conflict, it was customary to give a champion’s prize as a 
token of victory to him who proved the stronger in single 
combat, and who vanquished his adversary in the field of 
valour. From this custom there arose a contest for the 
champion’s prize between Conall Cearnach, and Cuchulainn 
and Laoghaire Buadhach in Eamhain. And Conall asked 
for the brain of Meisceadhra, a stout Leinster champion whom 
he had himself slain in single combat ; and when the brain of 
that valiant man was exhibited, Laoghaire and Cuchulainn 
ceased from their contest with Conall, as they judged that 
neither of them had ever done so great a deed of bravery or 
valour. It was the custom at that time that when any champion 
slew in battle another champion of great fame, he took the brain 
out of his head and mixed it with lime, so that he had it in the 
shape of a hard round ball to show at meetings and public 
assemblies as a trophy of valour. And when two jesters whom 
Conchubhar kept noticed how highly everyone prized the 
brain, they stole it the next day from Conchubhar’s Craobh- 
dhearg. Now there were three dwellings in Eamhain in Con- 
chubhar’s time, namely, Broin Bhearg and Craobh Dhearg and 
Craobh Ruaidh. In the first house were their wounded ; and 
it was called Broin Bhearg, because the wounded who were in 
it felt sorrow and distress from the piercing pain of the wounds, 
and of the distempers from which they suffered therein. In 
the second house, which was called Craobh Dhearg, were kept 
in safety the arms and precious valuables ; and accordingly 
Meisceadhra’s brain was placed there for security as any other 
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precious valuable. The third house that Conchubhar had 
was called the Craobh Ruaidh. It was in it himself and all 
his warriors used to be served. 

As to the two jesters having carried off the brain of 
Meisceadhra from the Craobh Dhearg as we have said, they 
went on the green of Eamhain, and set to bandying the brain 
from hand to hand like.a ball, when a fierce wolf of evil to the 
Ultonians, to wit, Ceat son of Magha, a valiant Connaughtman, 
came and coaxed the brain of Meisceadhra from the jesters, . 
and took it with him to Connaught; and as often as he 
went to battle or contend against the Ultonians he was wont 
to have the brain of Meisceadhra at his girdle in the hope of 
bringing disaster on the Ultonians. For it was foretold that 
Meisceadhra would avenge himself on the Ultonians after his 
death; and he thought it was by means of the brain this 
prophecy would be fulfilled. Whence Ceat was wont to carry 
the brain of Meisceadhra about with him in the hope of 
slaying some one of the nobles of Ulster with it. Now Ceat, 
accompanied by a large host, went to plunder Ulster, and 
carried off a large herd of cattle from Feara Rois in Ulster ; 
and he was pursued by a large force of Ultonians; and the men 
of Connaught flocked eastward to assist Ceat, and Conchubhar 
went westward to help the Ultonians. And when Ceat pie 
that Conchubhar was in pursuit, he sent word to the women 
of Connnaght who were on a hill watching the two’ hosts 
asking them to entice Conchubhar to visit them, as he was a 
jovial, affable man, for the Ultonians would not permit him 
to take part in the battle against the men of Connaught. 

Now when Conchubhar heard that the women wished 
to see him, he set out alone from the height on which 
he was to visit them; while Ceat, on the other hand, went 
secretly and got into the midst of the women waiting in readi- 
ness to kill Conchubhar. When, therefore, Conchubhar was 
approaching the women, Ceat arose and arranged the brain of 
Meisceadhra in his sling.to slay Conchubhar. But when 
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the latter saw Ceat, he retreated to the midst of his own 
people ; and as he was proceeding to Doire Da Bhaoth, Ceat 
hurled the brain of Meisceadhra after him from his sling, and 
struck him on the crown; and his brain-pan was broken by 
that cast, and the brain of Meisceadhra clung to his skull ; and 
thereupon his followers came up to protect him against Ceat. 
They then sent for Finghin Faithliaigh; and when he arrived, 
he said that if that ball were extracted from his head he would 
instantly die. “We had rather,” said they all, “that our 
king should have a blemish than that he should die.” Finghin 
cured him, and then told him not to get into a passion, 
to avoid sexual intercourse, to avoid riding on horseback, to 
abstain from violent exertion—otherwise, that by the repelling 
motion of his own brain, he would hurl the ball from his head 
and die. 

He was seven years in this state up to the Friday on 
which Christ was crucified, according to some seanchas. And 
when he saw the unwonted transformation of the elements 
and the darkening of the sun with the moon full, he inquired 
of Bacrach, a Leinster druid who was with him, what was the 
cause of that unwonted change in the luminaries of heaven 
and earth. “It is that Jesus Christ the Son of God is being 
' put to death now by the Jews,” replied the druid. ‘ That is a 
pity,” said Conchubhar ; “and if I were present, I would slay 
all that are around my King putting Him to death.” And 
with that he drew forth his sword,and went into an oak-wood 
hard by, and set to cutting and felling it, saying that, if he 
were amongst the Jews, he would treat them in the same way; 
and through the strength of the fury that seized him the ball 
bounded from his head, and a portion of his brain followed it, 
and with that he died. Coill Lamhruidhe in Feara Rois is 
the name of that wood-thicket. 

After Conchubhar’s death, the kingdom of Ulster was 
offered to whoever should carry his body to Eamhain without 
resting. A servant of Conchubhar’s named Ceann Bearroide 
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was present, and in the hope of obtaining the kingdom, took 
up the body stoutly and carried it to Ardachadh, in Sliabh 
Fuaid, but there his heart broke and he died. And this event 
has given rise to the saw which says that one seeks the king- 
dom of Ceann Bearroide when one aspires ambitiously to a 
rank which it is beyond his power to attain. 

But though authors relate this story of Conchubhar, 
alleging that he was a contemporary of Christ, still, according 
to the truth of history, Christ was not born for a long time 
after Conchubhar ; and the truth of this story is that Bacrach, 
a Leinster druid, foretold through prophecy that Christ the 
-Prophesied One, the Son of God, would be conceived, that He 
would assume a body, and that the Jews would put Him to 
death ; and through Him the human race would be delivered 
from the tyranny of the evil one. And when Conchubhar 
heard this, he became enraged as we have said ; and through 
. sympathy with Christ, he set to cut down the wood of Lamh- 
ruidhe as if the trees were the Jews ; and he died of that effort. 
And if anyone should deem it strange that Bacrach or any 
other druid, being Pagan, should foretell the death of Christ, 
how was it more fitting for the Sybils, who were Pagans, to 
have foretold Christ before His birth than for Bacrach or any 
of his kind? Hence the story is not to be thus discredited. 
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XXXIV. 
Of the death of Ceat son of Magha, as follows. 


This Ceat was a valiant man and during his life he was an 
enemy and constant plunderer of the Ultonians. On a certain 
day this Ceat proceeded to Ulster to wreak vengeance as was 
his wont ; and there was heavy snow at that time; and as 
he was returning with the heads of three warriors whom he 
had slain on that expedition, Conall Cearnach pursued him 
and seized him at Ath Ceit. They fought; and Ceat fell inthe 
conflict; and Conall was severely wounded, and lapsed into a 
trance on the spot after he had lost a large quantity of 
blood.” Thereupon Bealchu of Breithfne, a Connaught cham- 
pion, came up to the place of conflict, where he found Ceat 
dead and Conall on the point of death, and said that it was 
well these two wolves who had caused the ruin of Ireland 
were in so sada plight. “That is true,” said Conall; “andin 
retribution for all the injury I have inflicted on Connaught do 
thou kill me.” Now he said this because he would give the 
kingdom of Ireland that some other warrior should wound 
him so that a single Connaught warrior should not have the 
renown of slaying him. “I will not slay thee,” said Bealchu, 
“since the plight thou art in is almost as bad as death. 
However, I will take thee with me and apply remedies to 
thee ; and if thou recoverest from thy wounds, I will fight thee 
in single combat, so that I may avenge on thee all the injury 
and affliction thou hast brought on Connaught.” Thereupon 
he placed him in a litter and took him to his own house, and 
there applied remedies to him, until his wounds were healed. 

But when Bealchu saw that Conall was recovering and his 
natural strength growing in him once more, he became afraid 
of him, and arranged for three warriors, his own sons, to slay 
him treacherously in bed by night. But Conall got a hint of 
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this treacherous conspiracy ; and on theinight for which it was 
arranged that the sons should come to commit thé murder, 
Conall said to Bealchu that he must exchange beds with him, 
else he would kill him. And accordingly Bealchu lay against 
his will in Conall’s bed, and Conall lay in Bealchu’s bed. 
And those three warriors, the sons of Bealchu, came to the bed 
-in which Conall used to be and slew their father in mistake 
for Conall. Now when Conall observed that they had slain 
their father in mistake for himself, he sprang upon them and 
killed all three, and beheaded them and their father; and on 
the following day he took their heads to Eamhain in triumph, 
and in commemoration of this deed is the following quatrain 
from the seanchus : 


Among the feats of Conall Cearnach 
Was the sack of Manainn, the spoiling of slaves, 

And the: slaying of the three sons of Bealchu of Breithtfne, 
After he had slain Lughaidh son of three hounds. 


So far the murder of Ceat son of Magha and of Bealchu of 
Breithfne and his three sons. And there are many great 
deeds besides this that might be laid to the credit of Conall 
which we shall leave untold on this occasion. 


Of the event which led to the death of Fearghus son of Rogh, as follows. 


When Fearghus was in banishment in Connaught, it 
happened that he was with Oilill and Meadhbh in Magh Ai, 
where they had a dwelling-fortress; and one day, when 
they went. out to the shore ofa lake that was near the 
lios, Oilill asked: Fearghus to go and swim in the lake, 
and Fearghus did so. Now, while Fearghus was swimming, 
Meadhbh was seized by a desire of swimming with him ; and 
when she had gone into the lake with Fearghus, Oilill grew 
jealous ; and he ordered a kinsman of:his called Lughaidh 


Dalleigheas who was with him to cast a spear at Fearghus 
P 
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which pierced him through the breast; and Fearghus came 
ashore on account oí the wound caused by that cast, and 
extracted the spear from his body, and cast it in the direction 
of Oilill; and it pierced a greyhound that was near his chariot, 
and thereupon Fearghus fell and died, and was buried on the 
shore of the same lake. It was this Fearghus who slew 
Fiachna son of Conchubbar, and the champion Geirrgheann 
son of Mollaidh, and Eoghan son of Durrthacht, king of 
Fearnmhuighe, and many heroes and warriors besides whom 
we shall not mention here. It was he also who carried off 
the great spoil from Ulster which caused much mischief and 
discord between Connaughtmen and Ulstermen, so that the 
aubhloingeas that went with Fearghus into exile from Ulster 
remained seven years in Connaught, or according to others 
ten years, spoiling and plundering Ulster on account of 
the death of the sons of Uisneach, while the Ulstermen were 
in the same way making an onslaught on them and on the 
-men of Connaught on account of the spoil that Fearghus took 
from them, as well as every other injury which the dubhloingeas 
—that is, the exile host who went with Fearghus to Con- 
naught—and the men of Connaught themselves had done 
them ; so that the injury and damage they inflicted on one 
another were so great that books have been written about 
them which it would be tedious to mention, and would take 
too long to describe here. 


The cause which led to the death of Laoghaire Buadhach, as follows. 


Conchubhar had a poet called Aodh son of Ainneann, who 
carried on an intrigue with Maghain, Conchubhar’s wife ; and 
when Conchubhar discovered this, the judgment he passed on 
the poet was that he be drowned in Loch Laoghaire ; and at 
the king’s command a company went with him to drown 
him. And when Laoghaire Buadhach’s steward saw this, he 
went to Laoghaire and said that there was no place in 


Ireland where the poet could be drowned but at his own door. 
i P2 
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Thereupon Laoghaire leaped out, and his poll struck against 
the upper door-post of the house, and his skull was broken ; 
after this he made a sudden onslaught on the company, and 
slew them, and rescued the poet ; and he himself died on the 
spot. Such was the end of Laoghaire Buadhach. 


XXXV. 
The cause of the death of Meadhbh of Cruachain, as follows. 


When Oilill had been slain by Conall Cearnach, Meadhbh 
went to Inis Clothrann on Lough Ribh to live; and while she 
resided there, she was under an obligation to bathe every 
morning in the well which was at the entrance to the island. 
And when Forbuidhe son of Conchubhar heard this, he visited 
the well one day alone, and with a line measured from the 
brink of the well to the other side of the lake, and took the 
measure with him to Ulster, and practised thus: he inserted. 
two poles in the ground, and tied an end of the line to each 
pole, and placed an apple on one of the poles, and stood him- 
self at the other pole, and kept constantly firing from his sling 
at the apple that was on the top of the pole till he struck it. 
This exercise he practised until he had grown so dexterous 
that he would miss no aim at the apple. Soon after this 
there was a meeting of the people of Ulster and Connaught 
at both sides of the Shannon at Inis Clothrann ; and Forbuidhe 
came there from the east with the Ulster gathering. And one 
morning while he was there, he saw Meadhbh bathing, as 
was her wont, in the fore-mentioned well; and with that he 
fixed a stone in his sling and hurled it at her, and struck her 
in the forehead, so that she-died on the spot, having been 
ninety-eight years on the throne of Connaught, as we have 
said above. i 

Thus far we have digressed into. accounts of the heroes 
who were contemporaries of Meadhbh. We shall now return 
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to Eochaidh Feidhlioch. Now, Eochaidh had three sons and 
three daughters, namely, Breas and Nar and Lothar, the three 
sons, and Eithne Uathach, Clothra, and Meadhbh Cruachan, 
the three daughters, as the poet says in this quatrain: 


Three daughters had Eochaidh Feidhlioch, 
Fame orfa lofty seat: 

Eithne Uathach, fair Meadhbh of Cruachain, 
And Clothra. 


We shall come back again to Conchubhar, and set down 
here part of his story. His mother was the daughter of 
Eochaidh Salbhuidhe of Connaught, who was called Neasa, 
and he was named from her. And his father was Fachtna 
Fathach son of Cas, son of Rudhruighe of the race of Ir son 
of Milidh ; and when the provincial kings were demanding 
to have the boundaries of each separate province fixed, 
Cairbre Nia Fear, king of Leinster, in consideration of getting 
Conchubhar’s daughter in marriage, ceded to Ulster the tract 
of land that extends from Loch an Chuighidh in Breagh 
and from Tara to the sea; and this tract consists of three 
cantons, as the poet says: 

In the division of Erin into fifths, 
~ Between two seas, great the permission, 


Three cantons with his portion 
Took Conchubhar, no small, narrow tract. 


The lady through whom he gained this increase was named 
Feidhlim Nuachrothach ; and through force of passion she 
eloped with Conall Cearnach from the king of Leinster. 

As to Conchubhar he had twenty-one sons ; and in a fit 
of drunkenness he committed incest with his own mother, and 
she bore him Cormac Conluingeas. Now, Cormac is the same 
"as Corbmac, an incestuous son ; for it was through corbadh or 
incest that Cormac was the offspring of Conchubhar by his 
own mother, whose name was Neasa. And in punishment of 
this misdeed all his sons died without issue except three, 
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namely, Beanna, from whom Beanntraighe is named ; Lanna, 
from whom.Lannraidhe is named ; and Glaisne, from whom 
Glasraidhe is named. But there is no one to-day in Ireland 
descended from these. 

It was this Conchubhar son of Fachtna Fathach and his 
kinsmen that fought the Battle of Aonach Macha against 
Dabhall Dianbhuilleach son of the monarch of Lochloinn. An 
innumerable host accompanied the son of the king of Loch- 
lainn on that occasion on an expedition to invade Ireland. It 
was in the province of Ulster they landed, and after that they 
proceeded to Magh Macha. The clan Rudhruighe rallied 
round Conchubhar against the foreigners, and gave them 
battle. Then Geanann Gruadhsholus son of Cathbhadh said 
to his followers: “Your host is small, O men of Ulster,” he said, 
“and ye are all young and beardless.” ‘“ What shall we do, 
then?” said they all. “ Well,” said Geanann, “bring with you 
a large quantity of grey wool, and bind fast the wool to your 
faces, so that the foreigners may hate and fear you all the more 
for this, as if you were chosen warriors.” All those who were 
amhulchach, that is, those who had not beards, followed the 
advice of Geanann. The battle was afterwards fought, and 
the foreigners were defeated, and they were slaughtered there ; 
and it was from this Battle of Aonach Macha that they were 
called Ulaidh or Ulstermen. 


The death of Conlach son of Cuchulainn, as follows. 


It was thus his death was brought about: Cuchulainn 
went to learn feats of valour to Scathach, a female 
champion that lived in Alba; and there was a fair lady in 
Scotland at that time called Aoife daughter of Airdgheim, 
who cherished a longing affection for Cuchulainn because of 
his great fame ; and she came to visit him ; and they had inter- 
course with one another, and she conceived a son. Now, 
when Cuchulainn was proceeding to Ireland after having 
learned the feats of agility from Scathach, he paid a farewell 
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visit to Aoife, and gave her an ornasc, that is, a chain of gold, 
and told her to keep it till her son should be fit for service ; 
and when he would be fit for service, to send the chain 
with him to himself, as a sure token by which to know 
him ; or, according to others, it was a gold ring, and he 
told her to send his son to visit him to Ireland as soon as 
he should be so strong that his finger would fill the ring. 
Furthermore he imposed three restrictions on the son before 
his coming to Ireland. The first restriction was that he 
should not give way to any hero or champion in the world ; 
the second restriction that he should not give his name 
through fear to any warrior in the world ; the third restriction 
that he should not refuse single combat to any man on earth, 
however strong. Now, when this youth grew up and waxed 
strong, and when he had learned exercises of valour and 
championship from Scathach, the instructress of champions, 
he set out for Ireland to visit Cuchulainn, his father ; and when 
the youth reached land, Conchubhar and the nobles of Ulster 
were before him at Tracht Eise; and Conchubhar sent a 
champion called Cuinnire to get an account of himself from 
him; and when he came into the youth’s presence, he asked 
his name. “I tell my name to no warrior on earth,” said 
Conlaoch. Then Cuinnire went back to Conchubhar, and 
made known to him this answer. Thereupon Cuchulainn went 
to get an account from him, but received only the same answer 
from Conlaoch; and they engaged in a bloody encounter, and 
Conlaoch was. overpowering Cuchulainn, great as had been 
his valour and strength in every battle up to that time, so 
that he was forced to go to the nearest ford and direct Laogh 
son of Rian Gabhra to get ready the ga bolg for him, which 
he sent through Conlaoch’s body ; and it was thus he died. 
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Know, O reader, that if I were to relate here how Cuchu- 
lainn fell by the sons. of Cailitin, and Fear Diadh son of 
Damhan by Cuchulainn, and the death of the seven Maines 
sons of Oilill Mor and of Meadhbh, and of many other 
stout heroes who are not mentioned here, a long narrative 
would be needed concerning them. But if thou wishest to 
get a lengthy account of them, read Brisleach Mhuighe 
Muirtheimhne; Oidhidh na gCuradh; or Tain Bo Cuailgne; 
or Tain Bo Reaghamain; or Deargruathar Chonaill Chear- 
naigh ; or Feis Eamhnan; or Tain Bo Fliodhais; or similar 
tales which are now to be seen in Ireland; and thou shalt find 
therein a copious account of the above-mentioned persons 
and of many other champions and warriors—of their history 
and adventures. 

Nevertheless, I think I should not omit mention of Curaoi 
son of Daire here, but should set down the cause of his death, 
as he was a valiant man, and a contemporary of Conchubhar 
and of the heroes. Morann Mhanannach was mother of 
Curaoi son of Daire, as the poet says in this quatrain : 


Morann Mhanannach of honour pure, 
Daughter of Ir son of Uinnseach, 

Sister of Eochaidh Eachbheoil was she, 
Mother of Curaoi son of Daire. 


There were three orders of champions in Ireland at the 
same time ; and there lived neither before their time nor ever 
since a body of the sons of Milidh who were bigger, stronger, 
braver, more skilled, more intrepid on the field of battle, 
and in exercises of valour and bravery than they; for the 
Fian of Leinster were not to be compared with them. The 
first order of these were the champions of the Craobh Ruadh 
under Conchubhar ; the second order the Gamhanruidh of 
Iorras Domhnonn under Oilill Fionn; and the third order 
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clanna Deaghaidh under Curaoi son of Daire in west 
Munster. 

It was thus that the death of Curaoi came about. The 
champions of the Craobh Ruadh went to pillage an island in 
the ocean near Alba called Manainn, where there was much 
gold and silver and wealth of various kinds, and many precious 
valuables besides ; and: the lord of the island had a comely, 
» marriageable daughter who surpassed the women of her time 
in form and beauty. Her name was Blanaid. And when 
Curaoi heard that the champions were setting out on that 
expedition, he put on a disguise by magic, and went with the 
party ; and when they were about to plunder the island in the 
guise of jugglers, they apprehended great difficulty in seizing 
on the dun which was in the island in which was Blanaid, and 
all the precious valuables of the island, both on account of its 
strength and of the great skill in magic of those who were 
defending it. Then Curaoi, who was disguised as a man 
with a grey cloak, said that if he got his choice of the 
valuables in the dun he would capture it for them. Cuchu- 
lainn promised him this; and thereupon they attacked the 
dun with the man in the grey cloak at their head. He stopped 
the magic wheel that was in motion at the door of the 
fortress, and enabled all to enter; and they plundered the 
dun, and took from it Blanaid and all the precious valuables it 
contained. They thence set out for Ireland and reached 
Eamhain ; and as they were dividing the valuables, the man 
in the grey cloak asked for the valuable he should choose as 
was promised to him. “Thou shalt have it,” said Cuchulainn. 
“Well, then,” said he, “ Blanaid is my choice of the valuables.” 
“ Thou mayst have thy choice of the other valuables except- 
ing only Blanaid.” “TI will not accept any but her,” said the 
man of the grey coat. Thereup#@n Curaoi sought an oppor- 
tunity of carrying off Blanaid, and, seizing her unperceived, 
he bore her off in an enchanted mask. When Cuchulainn 
noticed that the lady was missing, he concluded that it was 
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Curaoi who carried her off, and he pursued them by direct 
route to Munster, and overtook them at Solchoid;.and the 
champions grappled with one another and engaged in strong, 
valorous wrestling ; and Cuchulainn was brought to the 
ground by Curaoi, who inflicted on him the binding of the five 
smalls, and left him there a bound captive, having cut off his 
hair with his sword; and, leaving Cuchulainn bound as we 
have said, he took Blanaid with him to west Munster. But 
after this Laogh son of Rian of Gabhra came and unbound 
Cuchulainn ; and they proceeded thence to the north of Ulster, 
and settled down beside Beanna Boirche for a year without 
coming to a meeting of the men of Ulster until Cuchulainn’s 
hair grew; and at the end of that year Cuchulainn happened to 
be on Beanna Boirche, and he saw a large flock of black birds 
coming southwards from the surface of the ocean ; and when 
they reached land he pursued them, and slew with his sling, by 
the exercise called ¢azthbhetm or ‘return-stroke,’ a bird out of 
each country, till he killed the last black bird of them at Sruibh 
Broin in west Munster; and as he was returning eastwards, 
he found Blanaid alone beside the Fionnghlaise in Ciarraidhe, 
where Curaoi’s dwelling-fortress stood at that time. A con- 
versation then took place between them ; and she made known 
to him that there was not on the face of the earth a man she 
loved more than him, and asked him to come on the following 
Samhain with a full host and carry her off by fraud or force ; 
and that he might the more easily do this, she would bring 
about that Curaoi should at that time have but few warriors 
and attendants. Cuchulainn promised to come to fetch her 
at that time. Thereupon he bade her farewell, and proceeded 
to Ulster, and gave Conchubhar an account of the incident. 
As to Blanaid, she told Curaoi that he ought to build a 
stone fortress for himself which would excel all the royal 
fortresses of Ireland, and that the way in which that could be 
done was to send the clanna Deaghaidh to collect and bring 


together all the large stones that were standing in Ireland for 
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the purpose of making a stone fortress for himself. And 
Blanaid’s object in this was that clanna Deaghaidh might be 
scattered through the distant regions of Ireland far from 
Curaoi when Cuchulainn should come to carry her off. Now 
when Cuchulainn heard that clanna Deaghaidh were thus 
dispersed throughout Ireland, he set out secretly from Ulster 
with an army, and no tidings are recorded of him till he 
reached the oak wood that lay beside Curaoi’s fortress ; and 
when he arrived there, he sent word privately to Blanaid that 
he was there with an army; and the sign she sent him was 
that she would steal Curaoi’s sword, and would thereupon pour 
a vat of new milk that was in the lios into the stream which 
was flowing from the homestead through the wood in which 
Cuchulainn was. Not long after he was informed of this 
token he saw the stream become white from the milk; and 
with that they attacked the fortress and sprang upon Curaoi 
in the lios and slew him alone and unarmed ashe was. And 
the river referred to was called Fionnghlaise, through its 
having become white from the milk. 

Curaoi’s poet, who was called Feircheirtne, went after 
Blanaid to Ulster in the hope of getting an opportunity of 
slaying her to avenge Curaoi; and on reaching Ulster he 
found Conchubhar and Cuchulainn and Blanaid, with a large 
assembly round them, at Ceann Beara point ; and when the 
poet saw Blanaid standing there on the brink of a precipice, he 
went towards her and twined his arms round her, and cast 
himself and herself suddenly down the precipice, and thus 
they were both killed. 
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XXXV II. 


Eochaidh Airiomh son of Fionn, son of Fionnlogha, son of 
Roighnen Ruadh, son of Easamhan Eamhna, son of Blathacht, 
son of Labhraidh Lorc, son of Eanna Aighneach, son of 
Aonghus Tuirbheach Teamhrach, son of Eochaidh Foilt- 
leathan, son of Oilill Caisfhiaclach, son of Connla Cruaidh- 
chealgach, son of Iarainnghleo Fathach, son of Meilge 
Molbthach, son of Cobhthach Caol mBreagh, son of Ughaine 
Mor of the race of Eireamhon, held the sovereignty of Ireland 
twelve years. He was called Eochaidh Airiomh because it 
was he who first dug a cave in Ireland. Now Airiomh is the 
same as ar uainthe, that is, ‘the ploughing or digging of a 
cave’; and finally this Eochaidh fell by Siodhmall. 
Freamhainn Teathbha. Id 

Eidirsceol son of Eoghan, son of Oilill, son of Iar, son of 
Deaghaidh, son of Sin, son of Roisin, son of Triun, son of 
Roithriun, son of Airndil, son of Maine, son of Forga,son of 
Fearadhach, son of Oilill Erann, son of Fiachaidh Fear Mara, 
son of Aonghus Tuirbheach Teamhrach, son of Eochaidh 
Foiltleathan, son of .Oilill Caisfhiaclach, son of Connla 
Cruaidhchealgach, son of lJarannghleo Fathach, son of 
Meilge Molbhthach; son of Cobhthach Caol mBreagh, son of 
Ughaine Mor of the race of Eireamhon, held the sovereignty 
of Ireland six years,and he fell by Nuadha Neacht in Aillinn. 

Nuadha Neacht son of Seadna Siothbhac, son of Lughaidh 
Loithfhionn, son of Breasal Breac, son of Fiachaidh Foibhric, 
son of Oilill Glas, son of Fearadhach Foghlas, son of Nuadha 
Fullon, son of Ealloit, son of Art, son of Mogh Art, son 
of Criomhthann Coscrach, son of Fearadhach Fionn, son. of 
Feilimidh Foirthriun, son of Fearghus Fortamhail, son of 
Breasal Breoghaman, son of Aonghus Ollamh, son of Oilill 
Bracan, son of Labhraidh Loingseach, son of Oilill Aine, son 
of Laoghaire Lorc, son of Ughaine Mor of the race of 
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Eireamhon, held the sovereignty of Ireland half a year. He 
was called Nuadha Neacht, from the word 2, that is, ‘snow’; 
for the whiteness of his skin was likened to snow. And this 
Nuadha fell by Conaire Mor son of Eidirsceol. 

Conaire Mor son of Eidirsceol, son of Eoghan, son of 
Oilill, son of Iar, son of Deaghaidh, son of Sin, son of Roisin, 
son of Triun, son of Roithriun, son of Airndil, son of Maine, 
son of Forga, son of Fearadhach, son of Oilill Erann, son of 
Fiachaidh Fear Mara, son of Aonghus Tuirbheach Teamhrach 
of the race of Eireamhon, held the sovereignty of Ireland 
thirty years, or, according to others, seventy years. 

This Conaire Mor was the first who exacted from the 
Leinstermen the eiric of his father, Eidirsceol. The following 
exacted the same eiric from the Leinstermen, namely, Oilill 
Olom, Eoghan son of Oilill, Fiachaidh Muilleathan, Oilill 
Flann Beag, Lughaidh son of Oilill Flann Beag, and Corc son 
of Lughaidh. The amount of this eiric was three hundred 
white cows, three hundred mantles, three hundred hogs, and 
three hundred golden swords; and they joined Osruighe with 
Munster, that is, from Gabhran to Grian Airbh beside Moin 
Eile ; and they gave all the elements as guarantee that they 
would pay that eiric for ever, as the seancha says in this stanza: 

Osruighe from Gabhran to Grian 

Was joined, on account of Eidirsceol’s eiric, 

With Munster, select her choice, 

It was Conaire who made the agreement. 
Understand, O reader, that the Earna of Munster, and the Dal 
Riada of Alba, are descendants of this Conaire, and that it 
was in the time of Duach Dallta Deaghaidh that the Earna 
came to Munster; and according to Cormac, in his Psalter, it 
was the clanna Rudhruighe’who banished them to Munster after 
they had defeated them in eight battles; and they acquired 
great power in Munster after that from the time of Duach 
Dallta Deaghaidh to the time of Mogh Nuadhat; so that, 
according to the Book of Munster, they drove the race of 
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Eibhear back to the territory of Ui Rathach to the borders 
and the islands of west Munster, having acquired the 
sovereignty of the region for themselves, which they held up 
to the time of Mogh Nuadhat, by whom they were expelled ; 
and finally this Conaire Mor fell in Bruighean Da Bhearg by 
Aingceal Caoch son of the king of Britain. . 

Lughaidh Riabh nDearg son of the three Finneamhnas, 
son of Eochaidh Feidhlioch, son of Fionn, son of Fionnlogha, 
son of Roighnen Ruadh, son of Easamhan Eamhna, son of 
Blathacht, son of Labhraidh Lorc, son of Eanna Aighneach, 
son of Aonghus Tuirbheach Teamhrach of the race of Eir- 
eamhon, held the sovereignty of Ireland twenty years, or, 
according to others, twenty-six years. Dearbhorgaill daughter 
of Fargall, king of Lochloinn, was wife of Lughaidh Riabh 
nDearg. He was called Lughaidh Riabh nDearg because 
there was a red circle round his neck, and another circle 
round his waist ; for he was the offspring, in their drunken- 
ness, of the three Fionns by their sister who was called 
Clothra daughter of Eochaidh Feidhlioch; and as a setting 
forth of this deed is the following historical stanza from 
which it will be understood that it was this Clothra who bore 
Lughaidh Riabh nDearg to her brothers that also bore 
Criomhthann Nia Nar to this same Lughaidh who was her 
own son. Here is the stanza: 

Lughaidh Riabh nDearg to fair Criomhthann 

Was father and was brother; 

And Clothra of the comely form 

‘Was grandmother to her son. 
At that time it was believed that what was above the upper 
circle of Lughaidh Riabh nDearg resembled the one of the 
youths who was called Nar, and that what was between the 
two circles resembled Breas, and that what was below the 
waist resembled Lotar. This Lughaidh died by falling on 
his sword, which cut him through. 

Conchubhar Abhradhruadh son of Fionn File, son of 
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Rossa Ruadh, son of Fearghus Fairrge, son of Nuadha 
Neacht, son of Seadna Siothbhac, son of Lughaidh Loith- 
fhionn, son of Breasal Breac, son of Fiachaidh Foibhric, son 
of Oilill Glas, son of Fearadhach Foghlas, son of Nuadha 
Fullon, son of Ealloit, son of Art, son of Mogh Ajirt, son of 
Criomhthann Coscrach, son of Feilimidh Foirthriun, son of 
Fearghus Fortamhail, son of Breasal Breoghaman, son of 
Aonghus Ollamh, son of Oilill Bracan, son of Labhraidh 
Loingseach, son of Oilill Aine, son of Laoghaire Lorc, son of 
Ughaine Mor of the race of Eireamhon, held the sovereignty 
of Ireland one year. And he was called Conchubhar 
Abhradhruadh because he had red eyelashes ; and in the end 
he fell by Criomhthann Nia Nar. 


XXXVITI. 


Criomhthann Nia Nar son of Lughaidh Riabh nDearg, 
son of the three Finneamhnas, son of Eochaidh Feidhlioch, 
son of Fionn, son of Fionnlogha, son of Roighnen Ruadh, son 
of Easamhan Eamhna, son of Blathacht, son of Laoghaire 
Lorc, son of Eanna Aighneach, son of Aonghus Tuirbheach 
Teamhrach of the race of Eireamhon, held the sovereignty 
of Ireland sixteen years. He was called Criomhthann Nia 
Nar, for zza is the same as ‘champion’ or ‘brave man’; and 
he was called Nar, ‘ashamed,’ for he felt ashamed of being 
the offspring of his brother and mother. It was in the twelfth 
year of the reign of Criomhthann Nia Nar that Christ was 
born. This Criomhthann met his death by a fall from his 
horse, soon after which he expired. 

Fearadhach Fionn Feachtnach son of Criomhthann Nia 
Nar, son of Lughaidh Riabh nDearg, son of the three Finn- 
eamhnas, son of Eochaidh Feidhlioch of the race of Eir- 
eamhon, held the sovereignty of Ireland twenty years. Nar 
Tuathchuach daughter of Loch son of Daire of Cruithean- 
tuaith was the mother of Fearadhach Feachtnach. He was 
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called Fearadhach Feachtnach because justice and truth 
were maintained in Ireland in his time. For /eachtnach 
means ‘truthful. It was in his reign that Morann son of 
Maon lived, the just judge who possessed the Morann collar ; 
and one of the virtues of this collar was that whoever wore it 
round his neck while delivering an unjust judgment the collar 
would close in tightly on his neck till he delivered a just 
judgment. It behaved similarly as regards one who came 
to give false testimony until he had confessed the truth. 
From this collar comes the old saw, that is, when one orders 
that Morann’s collar be round the neck of one giving evidence 
so that he might tell the truth; and Fearadhach Feachtnach 
died in Liath Druim. 

Fiatach Fionn, a quo the Dal bhFiatach, son of Daire, 
son of Dluthach, son of Deitsin, son of Eochaidh, son of Sin, 
son of Roisin, son of Triun, son of Roithriun, son of Airndil, 
son of Maine, son of Forga, son of Fearadhach, son of Oilill 
Earann, son of Fiachaidh Fear Mara, son of Aonghus 
Tuirbheach Teamhrach of the race of Eireamhon, held the 
sovereignty of Ireland three years; and he fell by Fiachaidh 
Fionnoladh. 

Fiachaidh Fionnoladh son of Fearadhach Fionn Feacht- 
nach, son of Criomhthann Nia Nar, son of Lughaidh Riabh 
nDearg, son of the three Finneamhnas, son of Eochaidh 
Feidhlioch of the race of Eireamhon, held the sovereignty 
of Ireland twenty-seven years. He is called Fiachaidh 
Fionnoladh, for o/adh is a name for a cow, and most of the 
cows of Ireland were white (fiowm) in his time; hence he 
was called Fiachaidh Fionnoladh. Know that, according to 
Stowe’s Chronicle, there were Scots residing in Alba in the 
year of the Lord 73, very soon after Fiachaidh Fionnoladh 
held the sovereignty of Ireland, and that was before Cairbre 
Riada lived. And this Fiachaidh was treacherously slain by 
the rustic tribes of Ireland. 

Cairbre Chinn Chait son of Dubhthach, son of Rudhruighe, 
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son of Diochun Uairiodhnach, son of Tat Teadhmannach, 
son of Luaighne Laidhcinn, son of Oiris Eachlonnach, 
son of Earndolbh, son of Rionnal Dagharmagh, son of the 
king of Lochloinn, who came with Labhraidh Loingseach 
to the fortress of Tuaim Teannbhaoth, and others say that 
he was of the Fir Bolg, assumed the sovereignty of Ireland ; 
he reigned five years, and died of the plague. And he was 
called Cairbre Chinn Chait because his ears were like the 
ears of a cat, as the poet says in this stanza: 

Thus was Cairbre the hardy, 

Who ruled Ireland south and north: 


Two cat’s ears on his fair head, 
Cat’s fur upon his ears. 


Cairbre obtained the sovereignty of Ireland in this manner. 
The serfs or rustic tribes of all Ireland devised a treacherous 
plot against the king and the nobles of the country; and 
they resolved to carry out this plot by getting ready a feast 
to be given to the kings and the nobles of Ireland; and the 
place in which that feast was given was Magh Cru in Con- 
naught ; and they were three years preparing it, and during 
that time they set apart a third of their crops with a view 
to the feast ; and the free tribes of Ireland came to partake 
of it; and with them came three kings, namely, Fiachaidh 
Fionnoladh, king of Ireland, whose wife was Eithne daughter 
of the king of Alba; Feig son of Fidheic Caoch, king of 
Munster, whose wife was Beartha daughter of Goirtniad, 
king of Britain; Breasal son of Firb, king of Ulster, whose 
wife was the daughter of the king of Sacsa; her name was 
Aine, and her father’s name was Cainneall. The rustic tribes 
had three chiefs, namely, Monach, Buan, and Cairbre Cait- 
cheann ; and this Cairbre was chief of them all. They had 
been partaking of the feast for nine days when at length 
the rustic tribes sprang upon the free tribes of Ireland and 
slew them, so that they all fell by them on the spot, except 
the three unborn children who were in the wombs of the 


Úir 
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three wives of the three kings we have mentioned. Now 
the women fled to Alba, and there gave birth to three sons, 
namely, Tuathal Teachtmhar, Tiobraide Tireach, and Corb 
Olom. As to Ireland great famine and failure of crops and 
much adversity came upon that country. And this con 
tinued to be her lot till the three sons of the three kings they 
had treacherously slain were able to bear arms. And when the 
men of Ireland heard that the three sons of these kings were 
living, they sent envoys to them asking them to assume the 
sovereignty which their ancestors had held before them ; and 
they gave the sun and moon as surety or guarantee that 
they would yield them obedience and be faithful tc them 
evermore. Upon this the youths came, and accepted the 
inheritance of their fathers ; and this brought back again her 
usual prosperity to Ireland. And Cairbre Chinn Chait died 
of the plague. 

Eilim son of Connra, son of Rossa Ruadh, son of 
Rudhruighe, son of Sithrighe, son of Dubh, son of Fomhor, 
son of Airgeadmhar, son of Siorlamh, son of Fionn, son of 
Bratha, son of Labhraidh, son of Cairbre, son of Ollamh 
Fodla of the race of Ir son of Milidh, held the sovereignty 
of Ireland twenty years; and he fell by Tuathal Teachtmhar 
in the Battle of Aichill. 
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Tuathal Teachtmhar son of Fiachaidh Fionnoladh, son of 
Fearadhach Fionn Feachtnach, son of Criomhthann Nia 
Nar, son of Lughaidh Riabh nDearg, son of the three 
Finneamhnas, son of-Eochaidh Feidhlioch of the race of 
Eireamhon, held the sovereignty of Ireland thirty years. He 
was called Tuathal Teachtmhar, as every good came in his 
time. Now Fiachaidh Fionnoladh left no issue but one son, 
who was called Tuathal Teachtmhar; and that son was in the 
womb of Eithne daughter of the king of Alba, who escaped 
by flight from the destruction of Magh Cru in Connaught, 
when the Athachthuaith slew Fiachaidh Fionnoladh andthe 
free tribes of Ireland. And after the birth of Tuathal in Alba 
he was brought up and educated in politeness there till he 
had reached the age of twenty-five years; and during that time 
Ireland had been in adversity ; and the Athachthuaith being 
in a great difficulty went and consulted their druids as to the 
cause and origin of the adversity in which Ireland was at that 
time, and as to the way in which she might be freed from it. 
The druids replied that the cause of her adversity was that 
they had acted treacherously towards the kings and the 
free tribes of Ireland, and added that her wonted prosperity 
would not come back to Ireland until some one of the 
descendants of those kings who were slain assumed the 
sovereignty of the country. And it was about this time that 
the Athachthuaith heard that there was in Scotland a son of 
Fiachaidh Fionnoladh, whose name was Tuathal Teachtmhar; 
anda large party of the Athachthuaith took counsel together, 
and they agreed to send envoys to Tuathal to Alba. 
There were also companies of the remnant of the free races 
of Ireland, namely, clann an Duinn Deasa of Leinster, Fiach- 
aidh Casan and Fionnbhall his brother, and six hundred 


pirates with them, devastating Ireland to avenge the treachery 
: Ra 
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of the Athachthuaith towards the kings and free tribes of 
Ireland. 

When Tuathal Teachtmhar heard these tidings, he set out 
for Ireland with his mother, Eithne daughter of the king of 
Alba, accompanied by a large host. Tuathal was twenty-five 
years of age at that time. And they put into port at Iorrus 
Domhnann, where they met Fiachaidh Casan with his brother. 
Thence they proceeded to Tara, and there assembled their 
supporters from all parts of Ireland to meet Tuathal, and 
they proclaimed him king of Ireland. Eilim son of Connra, 
who at that time held the sovereignty of Ireland, having 
been elected by the Athachthuaith after the death of Cairbre 
Chinn Chait, came and fought the Battle of Aichill against 
Tuathal. In that battle Eilim and the Athachthuaith were 
defeated, and himself and the greater part of his army slain. 
Then Tuathal and his supporters went against the Athach- 
thuaith throughout Ireland, and defeated them in twenty-five 
battles in Ulster, and twenty-five battles in Leinster, and 
twenty-five battles in Connaught, and thirty-five battles in 
Munster. 

When Tuathal had won these battles, and rescued the 
free races of Ireland from the tyranny of the Athachthuaith, he 
convened the Feis of Tara; as it is customary for every king 
in the beginning of his reign to convene and bring together 
a great general assembly to regulate the laws and customs 
of the country. Then the nobles of the Gael from every 
province in Ireland came to him, and accepted him as their 
king, as he had delivered them from the slavery of the serfs 
and the Athachthuaith; and they pledged themselves by the 
elements, that they would leave the sovereignty of Ireland to 
himself, and to his children, as had formerly been promised 
to Ughaine Mor. 

It was then, too, that he was given four portions of the 
provinces, out of which he made the present Meath, as the 
peculiar territory of the successive high kings of Ireland. 
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_ For, although Meath was the name of the territory which is 
beside Uisneach from the time of the children of Neimhidh 
to the time of Tuathal, still Meath was not the name of the 
portions that were taken from the provinces until the time of 
Tuathal, and he made it into a territory distinct from the 
provinces. 

Now, when Tuathal had put these four parts together and 
made them into one territory called Meath, he built therein 
four chief fortresses, that is, a fortress in each of the portions. 
Accordingly he built Tlachtgha in the portion of Munster 
which goes with Meath; and it was there the Fire of 
Tlachtgha was instituted, at which it was their custom to 
assemble and bring together the druids of Ireland on the eve 
of Samhain to offer sacrifice to all the gods. It was at that 
fire they used to burn their victims ; and it was of obligation 
under penalty of fine to quench the fires of Ireland on that 
night, and the men of Ireland were forbidden to kindle fires 
except from that fire; and for each fire that was kindled 
from it in Ireland the king of Munster received a tax of a 
screaball, or three-pence, since the land on which Tlachtgha 
is belongs to the part of Munster given to Meath. 

On the portion he had acquired from the province of 
Connaught he built the second fortress, namely Uisneach, 
where a general meeting of the men of Ireland used to be 
held, which was called the Convention of Uisneach, and 
it was at Bealltaine that this fair took place, at which 
it was their custom to exchange with one another their 
goods, their wares, and their valuables. They also used to 
offer sacrifice to the chief god they adored, who was called 
Beil ; and it was their wont to light two fires in honour of 
Beil in every district in Ireland, and to drive a weakling of 
each species of cattle that were in the district between the 
two fires as a preservative to shield them from all diseases 
during that year; and it is from that fire that was made in 
honour of Beil that the name of Bealltaine is given to the noble 
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festival on which falls the day of the two Apostles, namely, 
Philip and James; Bealltaine, that is Bez/teine, or the fire of 
Beil. The horse and the trappings of every chieftain who 
came to the great meeting of Uisneach were to be given asa 
tax to the king of Connaught, as the place in which Uisneach 
is belongs to the part of the province of Connaught given to 
Meath. 

The third fortress which Tuathal built, called Taillte, is 
in the portion of the province of Ulster joined to Meath ; and 
it was here the fair of Taillte was held, in which the men 
of Ireland were wont to form alliances of marriage and 
friendship with one another. And a most becoming custom 
was observed in that assembly, namely, the men kept apart 
by themselves on one side, and the women apart by them- 
‘selves on the other side, while their fathers and mothers 
were making the contract between them; and every couple 
who entered into treaty and contract with one another were 
‘married, as the poet says: 

The men must not approach the women, 
Nor the women approach the fair bright men, 


But every one modestly biding apart 
In the dwelling of the great fair. 


Although it was Lughaidh Lamhfhada that first instituted 
the fair of Taillte as a yearly commemoration of his own 
foster-mother, Taillte daughter of Maghmor, king of Spain, 
‘who was the wife of Eochaidh son of Earc, the last king of 
the. Fir Bolg, as we have said above—now when Taillte had 
been buried by Lughaidh in that mound he inaugurated 
the fair of Taillte as a nasadh or commemoration of her ; 
ut was for that reason that the name of Lughnasa, that is the 
gracious nasadh or commemoration, was given to the first 
day of August, on which is now held the feast of the Chains 
of Peter—although the mound and fair of Taillte existed 
from the time of Lughaidh Lamhfhada, still Taillte was not 
a royal fortress till the time of Tuathal Teachtmhar. Now 
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since the place in which Taillte is belongs to the part that 
was taken from the province of Ulster, the tax on the fair of 
Taillte went to the king of Ulster. “This was the amount 
of that tax, namely, an ounce of silver for each couple that 
got married there. 
i The fourth royal fortress, Tara, is situated in the part of 
Leinster given to Meath, and there the Feis of Tara was held 
every third year after the sacrifice had been offered to all the 
gods at Tlachtgha (as we have said) as a prelude to that 
royal assembly called the Feis of Tara, at which they were 
wont to institute laws and customs, and to confirm the annals 
and the records of Ireland, so that the ardollamhs might 
inscribe all that was approved of them in the Roll of the 
kings, which was called the Psalter of Tara; and every 
custom and record that was in Ireland that did not agree 
with that chief book were not regarded as genuine. We 
shall not give here in detail the laws or the customs that 
were severally ordained at the Feis of Tara, for the books of 
the Breithemhnas Tuaithe are full of them, I shall only give 
here the custom that was instituted at the Feis of Tara. 
regarding the placing of the nobles and warriors for meals. 
in the banquet-halls when they met for a feast. . 
There was indeed no doctor of seanchus in Ireland who did 
not write in the Roll of Tara the names of the nobles who- 
were lords of territories, each according to his rank and title 
as regulated at the Feis of Tara, and every leader of those 
bands of warriors who had free quartering for the defence 
and protection of the lands of Ireland, had his name similarly 
inscribed by the ollamh; and there was none of these, either 
territorial lords or leaders of bands of warriors, who was not 
accompanied by a shield-bearer. Moreover, the banquet- 
halls they had were narrow and long, with tables along the 
side-walls. Along each of these side-walls there was placed 
a beam in which there were numerous hooks above the seats 
on which the company used to sit, with only the breadth of a 
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shield between each two of the hooks, and on these hooks the 
seancha hung the shields of the nobles and of the warriors. 
before they sat down, each under his own shield, both nobles 
and warriors. But the territorial lords had the choice of a 
side, and the leaders of warriors had the other side ; the upper 
end of the hall was occupied by the ollamhs, and the other 
end by the attendants who waited on the company. 

It was also their custom that no one should sit immediately 
opposite to another, but that all, both territorial lords and 
leaders of warriors, shculd have their backs to the wall 
and sit each under his own shield. It was their custom also. 
not to have women in the banquet-halls, but they were given 
a separate apartment in which they were served. It was, 
moreover, their custom, before the company were served, to 
clear out or empty the banquet-hall, so that only three 
remained in it, namely, a seancha, a Jdollsazve, that is a mar- 
shal of the house, and a trumpeter who had a trumpet or 
horn to call all the guests to the banquet-hall. He sounded 
his trumpet three times. The first time he sounded it, the 
shield-bearers of the nobles assembled at the door of the 
banquet-hall ; and the dollsazre took the shield of each noble 
according to his title, and placed, according to the direction 
of the seancha, each of the shields in its own appointed 
place. The trumpeter sounded his trumpet a second time, 
and the shield-bearers of the leaders of warriors assembled 
at the door of the banquet-hall; and the JdoM/satre took the 
shields from them and placed each shield, according to the 
direction of the seancha, at the other side of the house, 
over the warriors’ table. Then the trumpeter sounded his 
trumpet the third time; and thereupon the nobles and 
warriors assembled in the banquet-hall, and each of them 
sat beneath his own shield, so that there was no contention 
or disagreement between them as to their seats. 
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XL. 


It was this Tuathal Teachtmhar of whom we are speaking 
who imposed the ‘ Boraimhe’ on the people of Leinster, as a 
tax to avenge the death of his two daughters, whose names 
were Fithir and Dairine. Now, there was a king over Leinster 
whose name was Eochaidh Aincheann, and he married 
Dairine, daughter of Tuathal Teachtmhar, and took her to 
Leinster to his own fortress, that is to Magh Luadhat; and 
some time after that he went to Tara, and told Tuathal that 
Dairine had died, and asked him to give him his other 
daughter, that is Fithir, and Tuathal gave her to him, and he 
took her to Leinster to his own fortress; and when Fithir 
saw her sister Dairine alive before her, her soul quitted her 
body suddenly through shame; and Dairine having come to 
lament her died of her grief on the spot. And it was to 
relate this that the poet composed the following stanza: 

Fithir and Dairine 

Two daughters of princely Tuathal; ~* 
Fithir died of shame, 

Dairine died of her grief. 

Now when Tuathal heard of the death of the two ladies he 
became enraged, and sent out messengers in all directions to 
the nobles of Ireland to complain of the treachery which the 
king of Leinster had practised against him ; and accordingly 
the nobles of Ireland gave aid in warriors and auxiliaries to 
Tuathal with a view to avenge this outrage ; and when Tuathal 
resolved to plunder and despoil the people of Leinster 
though they were unable to meet him in the field, they 
agreed to pay a tribute, themselves and their descendants 
after them, to Tuathal, and to each king who should succeed 
him, as a retribution for the death of these ladies. 

The following is the amount of the tribute that was paid 
every second year by the Leinstermen to the kings of Ireland 
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as a penalty for the death of the children of Tuathal, namely, 
three score hundred cows, three score hundred ounces of 
silver, three score hundred mantles, three score hundred hogs, 
three score hundred wethers, three score hundred bronze 
caldrons. And this tribute was thus divided :—a third part 
of it to the men of Connaught, a third to the Oirghialla, 
and a third to the Ui Neill. The tract entitled Boraimhe 
Laighean speaks thus in the following verses: 


Three score hundred kine with spancels, 
Gifts without fault, 

With three score hundred ounces 
Of silver in addition, 


With three score hundred fine mantles 
Of largest measure, 

With three score hundred large hogs 
Of lusty strength, 


With three score hundred wethers, 
Generous gift, 

With three score hundred brazen caldrons 
As a bright ornament. 


A third part to the men of Connaught, 
The ancient law, 

A third part to the Oirghilla, 
A third to the Ui Neill. 


This was the tribute called Boraimhe Laighean, and it 
was in force during the reigns of forty kings who ruled 
Ireland, that is from the time of Tuathal Teachtmhar to the 
time that Fionnachta held the sovereignty of Ireland, as the 
poet says in this stanza: 


There were forty kings 
Who carried off the Boromha 
From the time of Tuathal Tlachtgha 
‘To the time of Fear Fionnachta. 


/It was Moling who got it remitted by means of the 
/ respite until Monday which he got from Fionnachta ; but 
the Monday Moling meant was the Monday of the Day of 


Judgment. The Leinstermen paid this tribute submissively 
s 
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at times, but at other times they would not consent to pay it, 
whence arose much strife and conflict between both parties, 
in which a great number of the nobles of Ireland fell on 
either side. And Tuathal Teachmthar fell by Mall son of 
Rochruidhe. 

Mal son of Rochruidhe, son of Cathbhadh, son of Giall- 
chaidh Fionn, son of Fionnchadh, son of Muireadhach, son of 
Fiachna Fionnamhnas, son of Irial Glunmhar, son of Conall 
Cearnach, son of Aimhirgin Iairghiunach, son of Cas Trill- 
seach, son of Cas, son of Fachtna, son of Capa, son of 
Gionga, son of Rudhruighe Mor from whom clanna Rudh- 
ruighe are called, of the race of Ir son of Milidh, held the 
sovereignty of Ireland four years, and he fell by Feidhlimidh 
Reachtmhar. 

Feidhlimidh Reachtmhar son of Tuathal Teachtmhar,son of 
Fiachaidh Fionnoladh, son of Fearadhach Fionn Feachtnach, 
son of Criomhthain Nia Nar, son of Lughaidh Riabh nDearg, 
son of the three Finneamhnas, sons of Eochaidh Feidhlioch 
of the race of Eireamhon, held the sovereignty of Ireland 
nine years. Baine daughter of Scal Balbh, wife of Tuathal 
Teachtmhar, was the mother of Feidhlimidh Reachtmhar, 
and he was called Feidhlimidh Reachtmhar through the 
excellence of the legal judgments delivered in Ireland in his 
time. Now, the law Feidhlimidh ordained in his own time 
in Ireland resembled the law which is called in Latin lex 
talionts; this means that when one injures or wounds 
another a similar infliction would be visited on himself in 
retribution; thus trespass for trespass, a cow for a cow, a 
hand for a hand, a leg for a leg, an eye for an eye, and so on 
for every other injury beginning from these. And the result of 
this lawwas that the men ofIreland improved in their behaviour 
in the time of Feidhlimidh, whence he was called Feidhlimidh 
Reachtmhar. And at length this man died on his pillow. 

Conaire Mor son of Feidhlimidh Fiorurghlas, son of Cormac 


Gealta Gaoth, son of Nia Corb, son of Cu Corb, son of Mogh 
2 
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Corb, son of Conchubhar Abhradhruadh, son of Fionn File, 
son of Rossa Ruadh, son of Fearghus Fairrge, son of Nuadha 
Neacht, son of Seadna Siothbhac,son of Lughaidh Loithfhionn, 
son oí Breasal Breac, son of Fiachaidh Foibhric, son of Oilill 
Glas, son of Fearadhach Foghlas, son of Nuadha Fullon, son 
of Ealloit, son of Art, son of Mogh Airt, son of Criomhthann 
Coscrach,son of Feidhlimidh Foirthriun, son of Fearghus Fort- 
amhail, son of Breasal Breodhamhan, son of Aonghus Ollamh, 
son oí Oilill Bracain,son of Labhraidh Loingseach of the race 
of Eireamhon, held the sovereignty of Ireland three years. 
Now Cathaoir had thirty sons, as the poet says in this stanza : 

Thirty sons, good the progeny, 

Sprang from Cathaoir of Cuala ; 


Thrice ten—a beauteous company, 
A troop of champions with stout spears. 


But twenty of these children went without issue, and the other 
ten had issue. Here are the names of the sons who had 
issue :—Rossa Failgheach senior of the sons who had issue, 
Daire Barrach, Breasal Einiochghlas, Fearghus, Oilill, Criomh- 
thann, Deargmhosach, Eochaidh Teimhin, Aonghus, and 
Fiachaidh Aiceadha, the youngest of the children, although 
it was his descendants who mostly held the sovereignty of 
Leinster. From Fiachaidh Aiceadha son of Cathaoir Mor 
sprang O Broin and O Tuathail ; from Breasal Bealach son 
of Fiachaidh Aiceadha sprang Mac Murchadha; from Rossa 
Failgheach son of Cathaoir Mor sprang O Conchubhair 
Failghe and O Diomasaigh and O Duinn {and clan Colgan, 
as we Shall afterwards state when we are giving the genealogy 
of the sons of Milidh. And this Cathaoir Mor fell by Conn 
Ceadchathach in the Battle of Magh hAgha. 

Conn Ceadchathach son of Feidhlimidh Reachtmhar, son 
of Tuathal Teachtmhar of the race of Eireamhon, held the 
sovereignty of Ireland twenty years, and was treacherously 
slain in the district of Tara, being found alone there by 
Tiobraide Tireach son of Mal, son of Rochruidhe, king of 
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Ulster. Indeed Tiobraide sent fifty warriors disguised as 
women to slay him; and it was from Eamhain they set out 
to do that treacherous deed. Una daughter of the king of 
Lochloinn was the mother of this Conn. Mogh Nuadhat 
wrested half of Ireland from this Conn, having defeated him 
in ten battles. Sioda daughter of Flann son of Fiachaidh, 
one of the Earna, was the mother of Mogh Nuadhat. The 
contest between Mogh-Nuadhat and Conn arose in this way: 
The Earna of the race of Fiachaidh Fear Mara of the race 
of Eireamhon had gained supremacy in Munster over the 
race of Eibhear, so that three of them held conjointly the 
sovereignty of all Munster, namely, Lughaidh Eallaightheach, 
Daire Dornmhar, and Aonghus. And when Mogh Nuadhat 
saw the race of Eireamhon holding the sovereignty of Munster, 
he proceeded to Leinster, where he had been brought up by 
Daire Barrach son of Cathoir Mor, and brought thence 
a numerous host from Daire to assist him in recovering the 
kingdom of Munster, which was his birthright. He first 
turned to Ui Liathain in the south of Munster, where the 
above-mentioned Aonghus had established his sway, and 
Mogh Nuadhat defeated him, and drove him from the 
territory, so that he went to seek the aid of Conn, who gave 
him five battalions, that is, fifteen thousand fighting men. 
With this host he proceeded to the territory of Ui Liathain, 
where Mogh Nuadhat fought against him the Battle of Ard 
Neimhidh, in which he defeated him with great slaughter of 
his followers. 

After this Mogh Nuadhat expelled the Earna from 
Munster, as many of them as would not submit to him, 
whence arose a. great war between Mogh Nuadhat and Conn, 
and Mogh Nuadhat defeated him in ten battles: namely, the 
Battle of Brosnach and the Battle of Samhpait; the Battle 
of Sliabh Musach; the Battle of Gabhran ; the Battle of 
Suama and the Battle of Grian and the Battle of Ath Luain ; 
and the Battle of Magh Croich, wherein fell Fiachaidh 
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Rioghfhada son of Feidhlimidh Reachtmhar ; the Battle of 
Asai and the Battle of Uisneach; and this conflict lasted 
till Mogh Nuadhat wrested half of Ireland from Conn, that 
is, the part of Ireland to the south of Gaillimh and Ath 
Cliath, Eiscir Riada being the boundary between them; and 
that half is called Leath Mogha, from Eoghan who was 
called Mogh Nuadhat; and the northern half is called Leath 
Cuinn, from Conn Ceadchathach. In declaration of this 
division some poet composed this stanza: 


Eoghan Mor, great was his success, 
Was as exalted as Conn Ceadchathach. 
These two, noble was their fame, 
Shared Ireland between them. 


Another reason, also, why Mogh Nuadhat wrested half of 
Ireland from Conn is that there was a great famine in 
Ireland for seven years in his time; and, before the time of 
this famine came, Eoghan’s druid foretold, long before the 
coming of the famine, that it would come upon all Ireland: 
and Eoghan, to make provision for the famine, used venison 
and fish for food, and stored the corn, and, moreover, he 
spent on corn all the rents and tributes he received, so that 
he filled his granaries; and, when the time of scarcity 
arrived, many of the men of Ireland came to him from all 
sides, and laid themselves under rent and tribute to Eoghan 
for his supporting them during that time of distress, as we 
read in the poem which begins, Eoghan Mor, great was 
his success : 


Eoghan transcended Conn, 

Not in number of battles and conflicts— 

More plenteously the food of adventurous Eoghan 
Was being distributed according to laws of peace. 


Lean famine rained on them— 

Its visitation was good for Eoghan-- 
So that men eat their kind 
Throughout distressful Erin. 
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‘When men heard—far it spread— 

That Eoghan had ale and food in plenty, 

They bound themselves as vassals—good the custom— 
To Eoghan for their sustenance. 


Mogh Nuadhat had four names, namely, Eoghan 
Fidhfheacach, Eoghan Mor, Eoghan Taoidhleach, and | 
Mogh Nuadhat, as the poet says in this stanza: 

Four names without grief 
Had Eoghan Mor, 


Eoghan Fidhfheacach the generous, the hospitable, 
Eoghan Taoidhleach, Mogh Nuadhat. 


Now, if thou desirest to learn the reason of each of these 
names mentioned in this stanza, read the Coir Anmann and 
thou wilt find it there. Eoghan Mor’s wife was Beara 
daughter of Eibhear Mor son of Modhna, king of Castile, 
and she bore him a son and two daughters; the son’s name was 
Oilill Olom, and the two daughters’ names Scoithniamh and 
Coinneal. Here is the seancha’s proof of this : 

Beara daughter of great Éibhear 
Was mother of Oilill Olom, 


And mother of the two pure ones, 
Coinneal and Scoithniamh. 


Moreover, Conn Ceadchathach slew Mogh Nuadhat in his 
bed, having treacherously, according to some seanchas,attacked 
him at early morning, as they were on the point of engaging 
in battle against each other on Magh Leana. This king of 
whom we are treating was called Conn Ceadchathach, from 
the hundreds of battles he fought against the provincial kings 
of Ireland, as this stanza sets forth: 


A hundred battles against great Munster 
Won Conn Ceadchathach the just, 

A hundred battles against Ulster with valour, 
Sixty battles against the Leinstermen. 


Conn was treacherously slain by Tiobraide Tireach at 
Tara. 
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Conaire son of Mogh Lamha, son of Lughaidh Allathach, 
son of Cairbre Cromcheann, son of Daire Dornmhar, son of 
Cairbre Fionnmhor, son of Conaire Mor, son of Ejidirsceol 
of the race of Eireamhon, held the sovereignty of Ireland 
seven years, and fell by Neimhidh, son of Sraibhgheann. 
This Conaire’s mother was Eithne daughter of Lughaidh son 
of Daire. From this Conaire are descended the Dal Riada of 
Alba and of Ulster, the Baiscnigh from Leim Chon gCulainn, 
and the Muscruidhe, as the poet says in this stanza : 

The Albanians of Riada from the promontory, 
The Baiscnigh from Leim Chon gCulainn, 


The Muscruidhe beyond, without reproach, 
Sprang from the fair Conaire. 


XLI. 


Art Aoinfhear son of Conn Ceadchathach, son of 
Feidhlimidh Reachtmhar, son of Tuathal Teachtmhar of the 
race of Eireamhon, held the sovereignty of Ireland thirty years ; 
and his wife was Meadhbh Leithdhearg daughter of Conan 
Cualann, and from her is called Raith Meadhbha beside Tara. 
He was called Art Aoinfhear, for of his father’s sons he alone 
survived, as his two brothers, namely, Connla and Crionna 
were slain by Eochaidh Fionn brother of Conn. For Conn 
had two brothers, namely, Eochaidh Fionn and Fiachaidh 
Suighdhe, and by them were slain Art’s two brothers; and 
in testimony of this are these two quatrains from the 
seanchus : 


The two brothers of Conn without faults 

Were Eochaidh Fionn and Fiachaidh Suighdhe; 
They slew Connla and Crionna, 

Conn’s two sons, two fair youths ; 


Art hated Eochaidh Fionn 

After the two sons had been slain ; 
He took the name of Art Aoinfhear 
After his two brothers were slain. 
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Conn, indeed, had six children, namely, Art Aoinfhear, 
Connla, and Crionna, Maoin, Sadhbh, and Saruit, as we read 
in the poem which begins with the following stanza : 


I can name Conn’s six children : 

Maoin, Sadhbh, Saruit, mother of the race of Olom ; 
The fair, valiant, bright-skinned men, 

Connla, Crionna, Art Aoinfhear. 


As we have said, Connla and Crionna were slain by Eochadh 
Fionn and by Fiachaidh Suighdhe. Saruit was married 
to Conaire son of Mogh Lamha, and she bore him the 
three Cairbres, namely, Cairbre Rioghfhada and Cairbre 
Baschaoin and Cairbre Musc. It was the descendants of 
Cairbre Rioghfhada who went to Alba ; and it is they who 
are called Dal Riada. For Eochaidh Muinreamhar, a 
descendant of Cairbre Rioghfhada, had two sons, namely, 
Earc and Olchu. From Earc are descended the Dal Riada 
of Alba, and from Olchu the Dal Riada of Ulster, from 
whom the Ruta is called. Similarly Sadhbh daughter of 
Conn was married to Maicniadh son of Lughaidh of the 
race of Lughaidh, son of Ioth, and she bore him a son called 
Lughaidh, that is, Mac Con son of Maicniadh. And after 
the death of Maicniadh she was married to Oilill Olom, and 
bore him nine sons, namely, the seven who fell in the battle 
of Magh Muchruimhe, as Oilill Olom himself says in this 


stanza: 
Mac Con has slain my seven sons ; 
Pitiful is my bitter, grievous cry, 
Eoghan, Dumbhmearchon, Mogh Corb, 
Lughaidh, Eochaidh, Diochorb, Tadhg, 


and the two sons of Oilill who returned from the Battle of 
Magh Muchruimhe, namely, Cormac Cas and Cian.. Now, 
although Oilill Olom had nineteen sons, that is nine by 
Sadhbh daughter of Conn, and ten by other women, still 


—— 
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only three of them left issue, as the poét says in this 
stanza: 

Nineteen pleasant sons had the chief— 

The beauteous Oilill Olom ; 

Of one sole trio the race did not decay, 

From whom have sprung the progeny of the free-born.- 


These three who left issue were children of Sadhbh 
daughter of Conn. The first of them, Eoghan Mor son of 
Oilill, fell in the Battle of Magh Muchruimhe, by Beinne Briot, 
son of the king of Britain; and Fiachaidh Muilleathan, from 
whom clann Charrthaigh! and the tribe of Suilleabhan} with 
their branches, are sprung, was the son of this Eoghan ; and 
his mother was Moncha daughter of Dil son of Da Chreaga 
the druid ; and he was born at Ath Uiseal on the Siuir, and 
was called Fiachaidh Fear-da-Liach. For zach means ‘sad 
event’; and sad were the two events that took place with 
regard to him, namely, the slaying of his father in the Battle 
of Magh Muchruimhe very soon after his conception in the 
womb, and the death of his mother immediately after his 
birth. Hence the name Fiachaidh Fear-da-Liach clung to 
him. Thus does Oilill Olom himself refer to this matter as 
we read in the Battle of Magh Muchruimhe— 


A two-fold woe to thee their death 
Together, and a great disaster, 
Thy father and thy mother— 
Grief has overwhelmed thee. 


Thy father and thy mother, 

Two great permanent losses: 

The man in battle was struck down, 
Died the wife at thy birth. 


Moreover he was called Fiachaidh Muilleathan, because 
when the time of his birth arrived his grandfather the druid 
said to Moncha that if she delayed the birth of her son 
for twenty-four hours, he would be a king; but if she brought 
him forth within that time, he would be only a druid. 
). Carthy - 
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“Then,” said Moncha, “in the hope that my son may become 
a king, I will not bring him forth for twenty-four hours unless 
he come through my side.” And then she went into the ford of 
the Siuir that was beside her father’s dun, and there sat upon 
a stone, and remained twenty-four hours seated on the stone. 
And at the end of that time she came out of the river and gave 
birth to a son, and she herself died immediately after having 
brought him forth. It was this son, then, that was called 
Fiachaidh Muilleathan; and he was called Muilleathan 
from the crown of his head being broad. For while his 
mother was sitting on the flag-stone in the ford, on the point 
of bringing him forth, the child’s crown grew broad by the 
pressure of the flag-stone on which his mother sate in the 
ford ; hence the name Fiachaidh Muilleathan clung to him. 
The second son of Oilill Olom who left issue was 
Cormac Cas, from whom sprang the Dal gCais and siol 
Aodha, that is, clan Mac na Mara and siol Flannchuidhe. It 
was to this Cormac Cas that Oilill Olom had left the 
inheritance of Munster, until he was informed that Fiachaidh 
Muilleathan had been born to Eoghan Mor ; and when 
he heard this, he directed that the sovereignty be left 
after him to Cormac during his life, and that it belong after 
Cormac’s death to Fiachaidh Muilleathan during his life ; and 
in this way that the sovereignty belong alternately in each 
succeeding reign to the descendants of Cormac Cas and 
those of Fiachaidh Muilleathan for ever. And for some 
generations they held the sovereignty of Munster according 
to this arrangement. ! 
This Cormac Cas sonof OilillOlom was the fifth best cham- 
pion in Ireland in his own time; the other four were Lughaidh 
Lamha, Fionn son of Cumhall, Lughaidh Mac Con, Cairbre 
Gailin, the fifth champion being Cormac Cas; and there was 
no one in Ireland fit to fight with any of them outside of 
their own number. This Cormac Cas was the first to im- 


pose a rent-tax on the districts of Munster. He gave in one 
T2 
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day nine ounces and five hundred ounces of silver to bards 
and learned men for praising him. He brought thirty preys 
from Britain when he was in exile, stirring up war against 
the Leinstermen ; and the Leinstermen submitted to him. 

The third son of Oilill who left issue was Cian. From 
this Cian are descended O Cearbhaill' and O Meaghair, * 
O hEadhra?and O Gadhra*and O Cathasaigh’and O Con-‘ 
chubhar of Ciannachta, 

Oilill Olom was the first king of the race of Eibhear who 
is named in the Reim Rioghruidhe as having held the 
sovereignties of the two provinces of Munster. Oilill held the 
sovereignty of Munster twenty-three years. For before 
Oilill banished Mac Con there were two races holding 
sway over Munster, namely, the descendants of Dairine of 
the race of Lughaidh son of Ioth, from whom sprang 
Mac Con, and the descendants of Deirgthine of the race of 
Eibhear, from whom sprang Oilill Olom. And whenever the 
sovereignty of Munster was held by the descendants of 
Dairine, the brehonship and tanistship were held by the 
descendants of Deirgthine; and when the descendants of 
Deirgthine held supreme power, the descendants of Dairine 
held the other offices, until Mac Con transgressed the com- 
mand of Oilill Olom, as may be understood from what we 
are about to say. For Oilill ordered him not to take 
sides with Neimhidh son of Sraibhgeann against Eoghan 
son of Oilill, his own kinsman, and the three Cairbres. 
And in order that the cause of Mac Con’s banishment may 
be better understood, I shall set down here the event that led 
to Mac Con’s expulsion from Ireland, namely, the fall of 
Aingceal son of Deigheall, who was with Neimhidh son of 
Sraibhgheann ; and by Neimhidh, in his struggle for the 
possession of Ireland, Conaire son of Mogh Lamha was slain ; 
and it was because of Aingceal that the three Cairbres slew 
Neimhidh son of Sraibhgheann, the husband of their own 
mother, Saruit daughter of Conn. For it was Neimhidh who 
1:0 CAREOLL 
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- slew Conaire, their father. On account of this Conaire’s 
three sons were with Art son of Conn. 

Cairbre Riada went to Munster, to the house of Neimhidh 
and Saruit daughter of Conn, his own mother, for she 
married Neimhidh after Conaire son of Mogh Lamha, and 
Aingceal happened to be in Neimhidh’s house at that time; 
and there was a strong wrestler there with him, called 
Dartadha, and whenever a party who were not known came 
to the house of Neimhidh, one of their men was forced 
to engage in wrestling with Dartadha. And as Cairbre 
Riada was going to the house of Neimhidh to visit his 
mother, he engaged in wrestling with Dartadha, and laid him 
on the great caldron of the house, and thus he slew him. 
Thereupon he returned to Tara; and on his relating his 
adventure to Art Aoinfhear, Art said that it was on a quick 
errand that he went westward yesterday, seeing that he 
returned eastward to-day, and hence he is called Cairbre 
Riada. 

When the other two Cairbres, namely, Cairbre Musc and 
Cairbre Baschaoin, heard that Aingceal, with whom they 
were at enmity, was at the house of Neimhidh, they ex- 
claimed, “‘ That is pleasanter than to pursue him to Britain.” 
And upon this the three Cairbres set out for Munster 
with a company of warriors; and when they came to the 
house of Eoghan Mor son of Oilill Olom, Eoghan and 
themselves marched against Neimhidh, and Neimhidh 
approached in the company of Mac Con, and the Battle 
of Feabhra then took place between them. Cairbre Musc 
wounded Mac Con in that. battle, and Aingceal was slain 
there, and Neimhidh fled till he came to where Saruit was. 
“ Protection, O my sons,” said Saruit, extending her arms 
round Neimhidh. “As much of him as is within thy arms 
will be protected,” said Cairbre Musc; and forthwith he dealt 
him a blow that cut off his head, and dealt him a second 
blow by which he cut off his legs. “That is a great disgrace, 
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O Cairbre,” said she ; and hence he used to be called Cairbre 
Muse, that is, greater his disgrace than that of his brethren, 
for it was he who slew his mother’s husband. 

And on account of Mac Con’s forming an alliance of 
friendship with Neimhidh son of Sraibhgheann, and because 
of his opposing Eoghan Mor and his kinsmen, namely, the 
three Cairbres, he was banished out of Ireland by Oilill, and 
was for a time in exile; and in the course of his exile he 
gained supporters and made friends for himself, so that 
himself and Beinne Briot, son of the king of Great Britain, 
and many other foreigners with them, came to Ireland and 
declared war on Art Aoinfhear king of Ireland, because of 
his having helped Oilill Olom; and the Battle of Magh 
Muchruimhe was arranged between them, to which Art came 
with all his host and the nine sons of Oilill with the seven 
battalions of Munster to help Art, while Mac Con with his 
foreigners were against them on the other side; and the 
Battle of Magh Muchruimhe was fought between them, and 
Art and his host were beaten, and Art himself slain by the 
hand of the champion Lughaidh Lamha, kinsman of Oilill 
Olom, who was taking part with Mac Con; and seven of the 
children of Oilill Olom fell there. 

Oilill Olom’s first name was Aonghus, and he was called 
Oilill Olom because he had intercourse with Aine daughter of 
Eoghabhal, and as she slept with Oilill she bit his ear off his 
head in retribution for his rape of her and for his having 
slain her father. Hence he was called Oilill Olom, that is 
ear-cropped. He was called Oilill also, because Oilill is the 
same as oz/ oll, ‘a great blemish’; and he had three deforming 
blemishes which clung to him till death, namely, he was 
ear-cropped, his teeth had become black, and his breath was 
foul, which blemishes he thus came by: when he had lost 
his ear through the means of Aine, as we had said, he got 
enraged, and forthwith he drove his spear through her body 
into the earth,and the point of the spear struck against a 
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stone and got bent, and he put the point between his teeth to 
straighten it, and the venom of the spear’s point got into his 
teeth and blackened them at once, and thence foulness of 
breath came upon him, which clung to him till death, for 
he had violated the three geasa that were upon that spear, 
namely, not to allow its point to come against a stone, not to 
put its point between the teeth, and not to slay a woman with 
it. And it was from the violation of these geasa that the 
forementioned blemishes came upon him, and it was from 
these great blemishes that he was called Oilill—that is, oz/ 
oll, or great blemish. And Art Aoinfhear was slain in the 
Battle of Magh Muchruimhe. 


EI: 


Lughaidh, that is, Mac Con son of Maicniadh, son of 
Lughaidh, son of Daire, son of Fear Uillne, son of Eadbholg, 
son of Daire, son of Siothbholg, son of Fear Uillne, son of 
Deaghamhrach, son of Deaghaidh Dearg, son of Deirgthine, 
son of Nuadha Airgtheach, son of Luchtaire, son of Logha 
Feidhlioch, son of Eireamhon, son of Eadaman, son of 
Gosaman, son of Sin, son of Maitsin, son of Logha, son of 
Eadaman, son of Mal, son of Lughaidh, son of Ioth, son of 
Breoghan, held the sovereignty of Ireland thirty years. 
Sadhbh daughter of Conn was Mac Con’s mother, as we have 
said above. Lughaidh son of Maicniadh was called Mac Con 
because Oilill Olum had a hound called Eloir Dhearg, and 
when Mac Con was an infant in the house of Oilill, the 
child used to creep on his hands to the hound, and the 
hound used to take him to her belly, and he could not be 
prevented from going constantly to visit her, whence he was 
called Mac Con. © 

When Mac Con had become powerful and had returned 
from his exile, and had fought the Battle of Magh 
Muchruimhe, as we have said above in treating of Art 
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Aoinfhear, he obtained for himself the sovereignty of 
Ireland in a single week, and kept it for thirty years, as 
we read in the poem which begins “Cnucha, a hill over 
Lithfe.” It thus speaks in these two stanzas: 


In the space of seven days, no slight cause of joy, 
Lughaidh became ruler of the land of Erin ; 

He came to his strong kingdom 

The ruler of Erin in one week. 


Thirty years without flagging 

‘Was Mac Con in supreme sovereignty, 
Till the nimble champion fell 

With his supremacy unimpaired. 

This Mac Con of whom we are treating was not of the 
descendants of Eanna Munchaoin of the race of Eibhear, as 
is stated in the poem which begins “Fair Conaire, son-in- 
law of Conn,” but of the race of Lughaidh son of Ioth, son 
of Breoghan. Now Lughaidh son of Ioth, son of Breoghan, 
and Milidh of Spain, who is called Golamh son of Milidh, 
son of Breoghan, were sons of two brothers, so that, though 
the descendants of Lughaidh son of Ioth are of the race of 
Gaedheal, still they are not of the progeny of Milidh, but 
only kinsmen to them, as the poet says, speaking of three 
branches of the descendants of Lughaidh son of Ioth in 
this stanza : 

O Cobhthaigh of the feast-serving goblets, 
O Floinn of Ard, O hEidirsceoil, 


A trio who traced not the genealogy of their ancestors (?), 
A trio not sprung from the sons of Milidh. 


Here follow some of the other families who sprang from 
Lughaidh son of loth,namely, O Laoghaire of Ros, O Baire of 
Ara in Rinn Muinntire Baire in Cairbreacha, and O Cuirnin 
and Mac Ailin in Alba, who was descended from Fathadh 
Canann son of Mac Con, son of Maicniadh. This Mac Con 
was the third king of the race of Lughaidh son of Ioth who 
held the sovereignty of Ireland. The first of these kings was 
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Eochaidh Eadghcthach son of Daire, son of Conghal, son of 
Eadaman, son of Mal, son of Lughaidh, son of Ioth, son of 
Breoghan, who held the sovereignty of Ireland four years 
till he fell by Cearmna son of Ejibric; the second was 
Eochaidh Apthach son of Fionn, son of Oilill, who held the 
sovereignty of Ireland nine years, when he fell by Fionn son 
of Bratha ; the third of the race of Lughaidh son of Ioth who 
held the sovereignty was this Mac Con of whom we are now 
speaking. And it is in testimony of this that we have this 
stanza from the seanchus: 

Three kings sprung from the proud son of Ioth, 

Two Eochaidhs, the ferocious Lughaidh, 


It is not a deed that displeases us, 
The way in which pleasant Ioth was avenged. 


Feircheas son of Coman Eigeas, at the command of 
Cormac son of Art, slew, with the spear called ringcne, 
Mac Con, as he stood with his back against a pillar-stone at 
Gort-an-oir, beside Deargraith in Magh Feimhean, to the 
west of Ath na gCarbad, while he was there distributing gold 
and silver to bards and ollamhs. When Feircheas son of 
Coman Ejigeas, who resided at Ard na nGeimhleach, which is 
now called An Chnocach, he came to the meeting among the 
rest, having the ringcne; and when he had come into the 
presence of Mac Con, he drove that spear through him into 
the pillar-stone against which his back rested, and this caused 
his death without delay. From that time to this the plain on 
which Mac Con was slain is called Gort-an-Oir, from the 
quantity of gold he there bestowed on bards and ollamhs. 
The reason why Mac Con came to Munster was that his 
druids foretold to him that he would not live half a year on 
the throne of Ireland unless he left Tara. Hence he came to 
Munster, to seek the aid of his kinsmen—that is, the 
descendants of Oilill Olom ; but they remembered their old 
grudge against him, namely, that he had slain Eoghan Mor 
and his kinsmen in the Battle of Magh Muchruimhe. And 
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it thus happened that he was returning to Leinster when he 
was slain, i! 

Fearghus Duibhdheadach son of Fionnchaidh, son of 
Oghaman, son of Fiatach Fionn, son of Daire, son of 
Dluthach, son of Deitsin, son of Eochaidh, son of Sin, son 
of Roisin, son of Triun, son of Roithriun, son of Airndil, 
son of Maine, son of Forga, son of Fearadhach, son of Oilill 
Earann, son of Fiachaidh Fear Mara, son of Aonghus 
Tuirbheach Teamhrach of the race of Eireamhon, held the 
sovereignty of Ireland a single year. He. was called 
Fearghus Duibhdheadach, as he had two large black teeth. 
This Fearghus came inside Cormac son of Art in the 
sovereignty of Ireland, when Cormac was expelled by the 
Ultonians to Connaught, after they had taken his hostages, 
and he had made the feast for them in the north of Magh 
Breagh, whereat an attendant on the king of Ulster held a 
lighted candle to Cormac’s hair, and scorched him severely. 

Now, it was the three sons of Fionnchaidh son of 
Oghaman, son of Fiatach Fionn, namely, Fearghus Duibh- 
dheadach, Fearghus Caisfhiaclach, and Fearghus Fuiltleabh- 
air, who committed this outrage on Cormac; and Cormac 
went to ask the help of Tadhg son of Cian, who was 
powerful in Eile at that time. Tadhg said to him that he 
would give his help if he got territory from him. “I will 
give thee,” said Cormac, “as much of Magh Breagh as thou 
canst go round with thy chariot on the day on which thou 
shalt have overcome the three Fearghuses in battle.” “Then,” 
said Tadhg, “I can tell you where you will find the champion, 
Lughaidh Lamha, my grandfather’s brother, who, if you 
bring him to the battle, will in all likelihood slay the three 
Fearghuses; and.the place where you will find him is in Eath- 
arlach beside Sliabh gCrot. Upon this Cormac set out for 
Eatharlach, where he found Lughaidh Lamha lying down in 
a hunting-booth. Cormac stuck his javelin through the 


hunting-booth and wounded Lughaidh in the back. “Who 
5 i i 10) 
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wounds me?” asked Lughaidh. “Cormac son of Art,” 
replied the other. “It is well thou didst wound me,’ said 
Lughaidh, “for it was I who slew thy father, that is, Art 
Aoinfhear.” “Give me an-eric for him,” said Cormac. “A 
king’s head in battle for thee,” said Lughaidh. “Then,” said 
Cormac, “give me the head of the king of Ulster, namely, 
Fearghus Duibhdheadach, who is coming between me and the 
sovereignty of Ireland.” “It shall be given thee,’ said 
Lughaidh. Upon this Cormac proceeded to Eile to Tadhg 
son of Cian, and himself and Tadhg marched with their full 
forces to Brugh-Mic-an-Oigh at Crionna Chinn Chomair, 
where the Battle of Crionna was convened between Cormac 
and the three Fearghuses. 

Tadhg had, moreover, another reason for going against 
Ulster, as it was this Fearghus Duibhdheadach who slew his 
father in the Battle of Samhain. But Tadhg did not permit 
Cormac to go into the battle, but left him on a hill to the rear 
of the battle, and an attendant with him there. Now, Tadhg 
and Lughaidh Lamha attacked the three Fearghuses and their 

-host; and Lughaidh Lamha slew Fearghus Fuiltleabhair and 
beheaded him, and took the head to the hill on which Cormac 
was. Now, Cormac, when all were on the point of going to 
the battle, clothed himself in the garments of Deilionn Druit, 
his attendant, and put his own clothes on the attendant ; for 
he was certain that when his warrior frenzy should come upon 
Lughaidh, and when the rage of battle should seize him, he 
could not be trusted by anyone. 

As to Lughaidh, he came with the head which he had into 
the presence of the attendant who was disguised as Cormac, 
and asked him whether that was not the head of Fearghus 
Duibhdheadach. “ It is not,” said the attendant; “it is the head 
of his brother.” Upon this Lughaidh went into the battle again, 
and cut off the head of Fearghus Caisfhiaclach, and took it in 
his hand to the hill on which was the attendant disguised as 


Cormac. “Is this the head of the king of Ulster?’ asked 
5 U2 
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Lughaidh. “It is not,” said the attendant, “it is the head of his 
other brother.” He went the third time into the battle and 
brought the head of Fearghus Duibhdheadach with him, and 
he asked the same question of the attendant. The attendant 
answered and said that it was the head of the king of Ulster. 
Upon this Lughaidh aimed a blow at the attendant with the 
head and struck him in the chest, and the attendant died on 
the spot; and Lughaidh himself fell into a swoon because of 
the quantity of blood he had lost through his many wounds. 

As to Tadhg, son of Cian, he defeated the Ulster host so 
that he routed them seven times in the same day between 
Crionna and Glas Neara on the side of Drom Ineasclainn, as 
the poet Flannagan says in the following stanza: 

Tadhg son of Cian in Raith Cro in the north 
‘Won seven battles in one day, 

Against Ulster, with brilliant success, 

From Ath Crionna to Ard Cein, 

After this Tadhg went into his chariot, having three 
wounds from three spears; and he told his attendant to 
direct the chariot towards Tara, so that he might include 
the walls of Tara within the circuit made by his chariot 
on that day. They drove straight on, though Tadhg fainted 
several times through loss of blood from his wounds; and 
as they were approaching Ath Cliath, Tadhg asked the 
attendant if they had included Tara in that circuit. “We 
have not,” replied the attendant. Upon this Tadhg struck 
him dead; and when the attendant had been slain, Cormac son 
of Art came up, and seeing Tadhg’s three great wounds, he 
ordered the physician who was with him to put an ear of 
barley into one of his wounds, and a live worm into another of 
them, and a splinter of a javelin-head into the third wound, 
and to heal the wounds externally, so that Tadhg was 
a year in a wasting condition from this treatment, until 
Lughaidh Lamha went to Munster to fetch the surgeon. 
The surgeon came with his three pupils, and they heard 
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Tadhg’s moaning as they approached the dun. The surgeon 
asked the first of the three pupils when they had heard 
from Tadhg a moan arising from the first wound, what was 
the cause of that moan. “This is the moan caused by a 
prickle, as there is a barley-prickle in his wound.” On hearing 
a moan caused by the second wound, he asked the second 
pupil what was the’ cause of that moan. “This is the 
moan caused by a live creature,” said he, “for a live worm 
has been put into the second wound.” When. the surgeon 
heard the third moan, he inquired of the third pupil what 
was the cause of that moan. “This is the moan caused 
by a weapon-point,” said the third pupil. And when the 
surgeon reached the house in which Tadhg was, he placed 
an iron coulter in the fire until it became red hot, and then 
got it in readiness in front of Tadhg. When Tadhg saw 
the red-hot iron put in readiness for the purpose of thrusting 
it into his body, his heart trembled greatly; and, as a 
result of the terror that seized him, he violently ejected 
from his wounds the ear of barley, the worm, and the 
splinter of javelin-head, and thereupon the surgeon com- 
pletely healed his wounds; and after that Tadhg was well 
without delay. 

This Tadhg made large conquests in Leath Cuinn after- 
wards. For Tadhg son of Cian, son of Oilill Olom, had two 
sons, namely, Connla and Cormac Gaileang. From Iomchaidh 
son of Connla comes O Cearbhaill, and from Fionnachta son 
of Connla comes O Meachair. From Cormac Gaileang son 
of Tadhg, son of Cian, comes O Eadhra and O Gadhra and 
O Conchubhair Ciannachta. The following are the territories 
they acquired, namely: Gaileanga, east and west; Cian- 
nachta, south and north; Luighne, east and west. 

Moreover, another company of the race of Eibhear took 
possession of other territories in Leath Cuinn: these are the 
descendants of Cochlan son of Lorcan, son of Dathan, son of 
Treachuire, son of Trean, son of Sidhe, son of Ainbhile, son 
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of Beag, son of Aodhan, son of Dealbhaoth, son of Cas, son 
of Conall Eachluath, son of Lughaidh Meann (who reduced 
to swordland the territory between Luimneach and Sliabh 
Echtghe), son of Aonghus Tireach, son of Fear Corb, son of 
Mogh Corb, son of Cormac Cas, son of Oilill Olom. Here are 
the territories, namely, the seven Dealbhnas, that is Dealbhna 
Mhor, Dealbhna Bheag, Dealbhna Eathra, Dealbhna Iarthair 
Mhidhe, Dealbhna Shithe Neannta, Dealbhna Chuile Fabhair, 
and Dealbhna Thire da Loch in Connaught. To describe 
these the poet sets down the following stanzas taken from 
the seanchus : 


The seven Dealbhnas of brown spears, 
The race of Dealbhaoth of brown arms, 
They are in Leath Cuinn of the feasting, 
Where there is great honour for ollamhs : 


Dealbhna Mhor, Dealbhna Bheag of Breagha, 
Dealbhna of Eathra of strong headlands ; 
A race of pleasant customs, 
Dealbhna of the tall-peaked Brugh ; 


Dealbhna of the brilliant Sith Neannta, 
Dealbhna of harmless Nuadha ; 

Deaibhna of fair bright Cul Fobhair, 
Which never was without good lakes. 


Know that it was Lughaidh Lamha, by the direction of 
Cormac son of Art, who slew this Fearghus of whom we are 
treating, and that it was at the Battle of Crionna he was 
slain. 
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XLII. 


Cormac Ulfhada son of Art Aoinfhear, son of Conn 
Ceadchathach, son of Feilimidh Reachtmhar, son of Tuathal 
Teachtmhar of the race of Eireamhon, held the sovereignty 
of Ireland forty years. He is called Cormac Ulfhada, for he 
had a long wlcha, that is a long beard, or from the word 
Ulfhada, meaning Ultonians afar; for he sent Ultonian chiefs. 
into exile for sixteen years out of Ulster, on account of the 
injury they had done him before he attained the sovereignty 
of Ireland. And the mother of this Cormac was Eachtach 
daughter of Uilceathach the smith; and it was when the 
Battle of Magh Muchruimhe was on the point of being fought 
that Art Aoinfhear became the father of Cormac by the smith’s. 
daughter, who was then his dowered mistress. For it was a 
custom at that time in Ireland, that whatever king or king’s. 
son coveted the daughter of a farmer or biadhtach, desir- 
ing to have her as a mistress or paramour, should get 
her, provided he gave her a marriage portion or dowry of 
cattle. And it was in this manner that Art obtained 
Cormae’s mother, for it was not she who was his wedded wife,. 
but Meadhbh Leithdhearg, daughter of Conan of Cuala, and 
from this latter Raith Meadhbha near Tara is named. 

Strange was the vision which this Eachtach, that is, the 
mother of Cormac, beheld. She imagined, indeed, as she lay 
asleep beside Art, that her head was severed from her body, 
and that a great tree grew out of her neck which extended 
its branches over all Ireland, and the sea came over this tree 
and laid it low; and after this another tree grew out of the 
roots of the first, and a blast of wind came from the west and 
felled it; and at the sight of this vision the woman started 
and awoke from her sleep, and she told the substance of the 
vision to Art. “ That is true,” said Art, “the head of every 
woman is her husband, and 1 shall be taken from thee in the 
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Battle of Magh Muchruimhe; and the tree that will grow out 
of thee is a son which thou wilt bear to me, who will be 
king of Ireland; and the sea that will overwhelm him is a 
fish-bone which he will swallow, and he will be choked on that 
occasion. And the tree that will grow out of the roots of the 
first is a son that will be born to him who will be king of 
Ireland; and the blast of wind from the west that will 
overthrow him is a battle that will be fought between 
himself and the Fian ; and he will fall by the Fian in that 
battle. But the Fian will not prosper thenceforth. And 
this vision was fulfilled in Cormac and his son Cairbre 
Lithfeachair, since the demons choked Cormac as he was 
swallowing a fish-bone, and Cairbre Lithfeachair fell by the 
Fian at the Battle of Gabhra. 

Some seanchas state that Cormac’s wife was Eithne 
Thaobhfhada daughter of Cathaoir Mor. But this cannot be 
true, seeing that she was the mother of Cairbre Lith- ' 
feachair. Since there were eighty-eight years from the 
death of Cathaoir till Cormac assumed the sovereignty of 
Ireland, namely, the twenty years Conn Ceadchathach held 
the sovereignty of Ireland, and the seven years Conaire son 
of Mogh Lamha held it, and the thirty years of Art Aoinfhear, 
the thirty years of Mac Con, and the one year of Fearghus 
Duibhdheadach in the sovereignty of Ireland up to the time 
Cormac assumed the supreme rule of that country. 

It is, however, true that Eithne Ollamhdha daughter of 
Dunlaing son of Eanna Nia was the mother of Cairbre 
Lithfeachair; and it is she who was the foster-child of 
Buicead, a farmer with hundreds of. kine, who lived in 
Leinster, who kept a hospitable pot over a fire to give 
food to everyone of the men of Ireland who visited his 
house. Now this Buicead was thus circumstanced:. he 
had vast wealth, for he had seven herds, and seven score 
kine in each herd, together with a corresponding number of 
horses and cattle of every other description, so that the 
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nobles of Leinster, with companies of their followers, used 
to frequent his house, and some of them took away from him 
a number of his kine, and others some of his brood-mares, 
others again a number of his steeds, and thus they 
despoiled him of.all his wealth, so ‘that there remained to 
him only seven cows and a bull; and he fled by night 
with his wife and Eithne, his foster-child, from Dun 
Buicead, to an oak grove near Ceanannus na Midhe, where 
Cormac used to reside at that time; and Buicead built a 
hut, in which himself and his wife and foster-child then 
resided. And Eithne used to serve or wait upon her 
foster-father and her foster-mother as a maid-servant. 
Now on a certain day Cormac went out alone on 
horseback to travel through the lands that surrounded the 
town, and he saw the fair maiden, Eithne, milking these 
seven cows of Buicead. And this was her way of doing it: 
she had two vessels, and she milked the first portion of 
each cow’s milk into the first vessel, and the second 
portion into the second vessel, and she acted thus till she 
had milked the seven cows, while Cormac kept watching 
her, through his great love for her. She then went into the 
hut in which her foster-father was, and left the milk there, 
and took out in her hand two other vessels and a cup to the 
stream which was near the town or the hut, and with the cup 
filled the first vessel from the water which was near the brink, 
and the second vessel from the water which was in the 
middle of the stream, and then she returned to the hut. 
She came out the third time, having a reaping-hook to cut 
rushes ; and as she cut the rushes she used to put each long 
wisp of fresh rushes that she cut on one side, and the short 
rushes on the other side. Now Cormac, through his great 
love for her, was watching her during each of these 
practices; and Cormac asked for whom she was making 
the special selection of the water, the milk, and the rushes. 
“He, for whom-I am making it,” said she, “is worthy of a 
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greater kindness from me, were it in my power to do it.” 
“ What is his name?” asked Cormac. “Buicead the farmer,” 
she replied. “Is that Buicead, the Leinster biadhthach, who 
is celebrated throughout Ireland?” asked Cormac. “It is,” 
said she. “Then,” said Cormac, “thou art Eithne daughter 
of Dunlaing, his foster-child?” “Iam,” replied Eithne. “It 
is well,” said Cormac; “for thou shalt be my wife.” “It 
is not I who can dispose of myself,’ said she, “but my 
foster-father.” Upon this, Cormac went with her to Buicead, 
and promised him presents if he got Eithne as his wife. 
Buicead consented to give Eithne to Cormac as his wife; and 
Cormac gave him the district of Odhran beside Tara, with its 
stock of cattle, during his life. And then Cormac knew Eithne, 
and she conceived of him; and after that she bore him an 
illustrious son, who was called Cairbre Lithfeachair. 

Now this Cormac was one of the wisest kings that ever 
ruled Ireland; witness the Teagasc Riogh he wrote for 
Cairbre Lithfeachair ; and many laudable customs and laws 
devised by him, which are recorded in the Breitheamhnas 
Tuaithe. Moreover, of all the kings that ever ruled Ireland, 
Cormac was one of those who kept the most princely house- 
hold, and the largest number of attendants and followers. 
The truth of this may be the more readily admitted from the 
account which Aimhirgin son of Amhalghaidh son of Maoil- 
rian, the filé of Diarmaid son of Cearbhall, gives of the Teach 
Miodhchuarta, which Cormac himself renewed and regulated, 
though it was long before Cormac the Teach Miodhchuarta 
was built. For it was in it that Slanoll king of Ireland 
died, long before Cormac’s time. This is what we read 
in the book of Dinnseanchas, which the above-mentioned 
Aimhirgin wrote, namely, that it was in Cormac’s time it 
was made into a banquet-hall. It was three hundred feet in 
length, thirty cubits high, and fifty cubits in breadth. There 
was a torch kept constantly lighting in it. It had fourteen 
doors ; thrice fifty beds, besides Cormac’s bed ; thrice fifty 
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warriors in each bed. Cormac had thrice fifty stewards. 
There were fifty warriors standing in the king’s presence as 
he sat athis meal. There were three hundred cup-bearers in 
that dun, and thrice fifty goblets of carbuncle, of gold, and of 
silver. The total number of that household amounted to one 
thousand and fifty men ; so that on the greatness and good- 
ness of Cormac, the poet composed this stanza : 

Of children Art left 

Only Cormac of the district of Corann. 


In dispensing jewels he was not close-fisted ; 
Better Cormac than a hundred children. 


Cormac had ten daughters, and three sons, as the poet 
Says in this stanza: 

Ten daughters had gentle Cormac, 
And three most prosperous sons, 
Plunderers of Claire of the spoils, 
Daire, Cairbre, and Ceallach. 

Daire was slain in Dubhros on the Boyne, in Breagha, 
and Ceallach was slain by Aonghus Gaoibuaibhtheach, as 
the poet says: 

It was Aonghus Gaoibuaibhtheach of fame 
Who slew Ceallach son of Cormac : 


Daire and noble Tadhg son of Cian died 
In Dubhros of the Boyne in Breagha. 


And that the sequence of these events may be better under- 
stood by setting down here a short genealogical account of 
these persons, know that Feidhlimidh Reachtmhar had three 
sons, namely, Conn Ceadchathach, Eochaidh Fionn, and 
Fiachaidh Suighdhe, as we have said above. The descen- 
dants of Conn were at Tara, and held the sovereignty ; and 
the second brother of Conn, namely, Eochaidh Fionn, went 
to Leinster, and his descendants multiplied there ; and it was 
his descendants that possessed the seven Fotharta of Leinster. 
It was in his time that Cu Chorb son of Mogh Corb held the 
sovereignty of Leinster, It was, moreover, by this Eochaidh 
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Fionn that Laoighseach Ceannmhor son of Conall Cearnach 
was brought up and educated in politeness. It happened at 
that time that the Munstermen gained great sway in Leinster, 
so that they were in possession of Osruighe and Laoighis 
as far as Mullach Maistean. 


Now, when Cu Chorb saw the Munstermen gaining Ww 


power in Leinster, he asked Eochaidh Fionn to help 
him in expelling them from Leinster. Eochaidh consented 
to this; and he assembled his friends from all sides, and 
thus brought together a large army, and made his foster- 
son Laoighseach Ceannmhor leader of the host; and he 
himself and Cu Chorb king of Leinster, with their hosts, 
marched against the Munstermen, having Laoighseach 
Ceannmhor as commander-in-chief of the forces; and 
they drove the Munstermen from Mullach Maistean to 
the Bearbha, and routed them at Ath Troistean, which 
is called Ath I, on the Bearbha; and they followed up 
this rout till they defeated them a second time at Coirtheine 
in Magh Riada, which is called Laoighis Riada; and they 
continued the rout thence till they overthrew them a third 
time at Slighe Dhala—that is, Bealach Mor Osruighe ; and 
thus they delivered the province of Leinster from the 
bondage of the Munstermen ; and, in consideration of this, 
Eochaidh obtained the seven Fotharta of Leinster for himself 
and his descendants ; and, similarly, his foster-son got the 
seven Laoighises for himself and for his descendants as a 
handsel in consideration of his leadership in expelling the 
Munstermen from the places we have mentioned. 

Moreover, the king of Leinster ordained on his own 
behalf and on behalf of every king who should succeed him 
that the back of every beef and the ham of every hog 
slaughtered in the house of the king of Leinster be given 
as a champion’s portion to the king of Laoighis, and that an 
axe-man should be in the house of the king of Leinster 
constantly, at the expense of that king, to receive that tribute 
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for the king of Laoighis. Besides, the king of Laoighis 
belonged to the council of the king of Leinster ; and he took 
the fourth next place to the king at a general assembly ; 
and it was to him was given in charge every present made 
by the king of Leinster for distribution to nobles and to 
ollamhs ; and it was to the king of Laoighis that every gift 
made to the king of Leinster was given to be presented to 
the king of Leinster. 

In addition to this, there were seven of the king of 
Laoighis’s men in the pay of the king of Leinster ; and they 
always attended the king to dress his body. And when the 
king of Leinster went on tour with his host, the only provision 
the king of Laoighis was bound to give him was seven beeves 
which he sent to the king’s own camp. But the king 
of Laoighis was bound to maintain seven score warriors at his 
own expense for the king’s host, and he had also the right of 
leading the van of the king of Leinster’s host when entering 
hostile territory and in positions of danger. Again, the king 
of Laoighis was bound to make muster at general assemblies 
along with the king of Fotharta, because Eochaidh Fionn 
son of Feidhlimidh Reachtmhar, ancestor of the king of the 
Fotharta, was tutor to Laoighseach Ceannmhor, from whom 
sprang the kingsof Laoighis. And this custom was ever 
observed by them till the Norman Invasion. 
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XLIV. 


As to Conn’s other brother, namely, Fiachaidh Suighdhe, 
he got land near Tara, namely, the Deise Teamhrach; and he 
did not become king of Ireland. 

Now he had three sons, namely, Rossa and Aonghus, 
called Aonghus Gaoibuaibhtheach, and Eoghan, the third 
son. But Aonghus Gaoibuaibhtheach surpassed his contem- 
poraries in valour. And Cormac at that time was at enmity 
with a powerful personage, and no one protected him from 
Cormac but Aonghus Gaoibuaibhtheach; and the king 
gave Aonghus to him as a security. Aonghus took this 
nobleman under his protection. But after this, Ceallach son 
of Cormac took this nobleman prisoner in violation of the 
security of Aonghus, and took out his eyes without the king’s 
permission: When Aonghus Gaoibuaibhtheach heard this, 
he proceeded to Tara, accompanied by a numerous host, and 
slew Ceallach by a cast of his spear, as he stood behind king 
Cormac in the court, and wounded the king himself in the 
eye, leaving him with only one eye. Cormac assembled a 
large host and banished Aonghus and his kinsmen. 

These descendants of Fiachaidh Suighdhe involved 
Cormac in much fighting. However, Cormac drove them 
into Leinster, and they remained there a year ; and thence 
they went to Osruighe, and thence they came to Oilill 
Olom, whose wife, Sadhbh daughter of Conn, was their 
kinswoman. Oilill Olom gave them the Deise in Munster, 
for their native territory was the Deise Teamhrach, before 
they were banished by Cormac. 

These three sons of Fiachaidh Suighdhe divided that 
territory between them into three parts ; and they are called 
the descendants of Oilill Earann, and the Earna. However, 
they are not the Earna, but the descendants of Conaire son 
of Mogh Lamha it is these that were styled the Earna. It 
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is Corc Duibhne son of Cairbre Musc who. was chief over 
the descendants of Fiachaidh Suighdhe who came to 
Munster; and it was these descendants that were called 
” the Deise; and Aonghus son of Eochaidh Fionn son 
of Feidhlimidh Reachtmhar was their leader when coming 
to Munster, and with him were the three sons of Fiachaidh 
Suighdhe, namely, Rossa, Eoghan, and Aonghus. About 
that time Cairbre Musc had acquired great power in 
Munster; and in his time adversity and crop-failure had 
come upon Munster. Nor was this strange, for it was by 
incest and crime that he became father of Corc by 
Duibhfhionn, his own sister; for they were the children of 
Conaire son of Mogh Lamha and of Saruit daughter of Conn 
Ceadchathach. When the Munster nobles observed the © 
adversity that came with Cairbre’s reign, they asked him 
what had deprived the country of its produce and its 
prosperity. Cairbre replied that it was because he had com- 
mitted incest with his sister Duibhfhionn, and she had borne 
him two sons, to wit Corc and Cormac ; and when the Munster 
nobles heard this, they demanded the sons, in order to 
destroy them—to burn them, and let their ashes go with the 
stream. “ Act in that way towards Cormac,” said Dinneach 
the Druid ; “but do not kill Corc, but let him be given to me, 
that I may take him out of Ireland.” This was granted to 
him ; and he took him with him to sea, to Inis Baoi; and he 
found a house on the island in which was a crone called Baoi ; 
and the druid placed Core under her protection, and he 
remained with her for a year, and at the end of the year the 
druid took Core and placed him under the protection of 
Saruit daughter of Conn, who was grandmother to the child, 
both on his father’s and mother’s side. 

As to the Deise, they inquired of their filés whether they 
were fated to have rest or dwelling in Munster; and the filés 
told them in reply to stay in the country, and that the wife 
of Criomhthann son of Eanna Cinnsealach, king of Leinster, 
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whose name was Congain, was pregnant, and that it was a 
daughter she would bring forth, and that they should ask the 
daughter in fosterage, and give a fee in order to obtain her. 
After this the daughter was born; and she was fostered by 
the Deise. The daughter’s name was Eithne Uathach, and 
she was fed by the Deise on the flesh of infants that she 
might grow up the more quickly; for a certain druid had 
foretold that they would get territory from the man whose 
wife she would be. And when she was of age to wed, she 
was married to Aonghus son of Natfraoch, king of Munster. 
And Aonghus gave them, in consideration of getting her to 
wife, Magh Feimhean, that is, Trian Chluana Meala, and the 
Trian Meadhonach after the expulsion of the Osruighigh 
from these territories. And a long time after this Aonghus 
and Eithne were slain by the Leinstermen in the Battle of 
Ceall Osnadh, four miles east of Leithghlinn. 

These descendants of Fiachaidh Suighdhe, who are called 
the Deise, possessed only the district known as Deise 
Dheisceirt, that is, from the Siuir southwards to the sea, and 
from Lios Mor to Ceann Criadain, up to the time when Eithne 
Uathach was married to Aonghus son of Natfraoch, king of 
Munster. For it was about that time that Aonghus gave 
them Deise Thuaisceirt, that is, from the same Siuir to 
Corca Athrach, which is called the Plain of Cashel. And 
O Faolain? who came from that stock, was king of Deise 
Thuaisceirt; and the place in which his residence was 
situated was on the brink of the Siuir to the west of Inis 
Leamhnachta ; and Dun Ui Fhaolain is the name it is called 
to-day. Another kinsman of his occupied Deise Dheisceirt, 
and he was called O Bric ; and-he had his stronghold beside 
the sea, in the south, in the place which is now called Oilean 
Ui Bhric. And the Deise were divided thus between these 
two races until the race of O Bric became extinct; and 
O Faolain obtained the chieftainship of the two territories, 
and held it for a long period afterwards, until the race of 
L°O PHELAN 
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Eibhear took Deise Thuaisceirt from him; and so he 
possessed only Deise Dheisceirt on the coming of the 
Foreigners to Ireland. 

Understand that it was Aonghus Osruighe and his 
followers that obtained sway over Magh Feimhean, which is 
called Deise Thuaisceirt, and that it was this sept of 
Fiachaidh Suighdhe who expelled Aonghus Osruighe and 
his followers from Magh’Feimhean ; and from the defeat they 
inflicted on Aonghus are named Baile Orluidhe, and Mullach 
Inneona in Magh Feimhean at this day ; Baile Orluidhe from 
the urlaidhe or long hair of the warriors in the battle, and 
Mullach Inneona from the Osruighigh having been driven 
from it to Leinster against their will. 

About this time Cormac son of Art, king of Ireland, felt 
a scarcity of meat, having spent the rents of the provinces 
because of the extent of his household staff ; and he took 
counsel with his high-steward, how he could obtain supplies 
for his staff until the time of his rent-taking ; and the 
steward advised him to assemble a large host, and go into 
Munster to levy the head rent of the king of Ireland. 
“For they only pay thee,” said he, “the rent of one province, 
while there are two provinces in Munster, and each of these 
provinces should pay the rent of a province to the king of 
Ireland.” Cormac acted on that advice, and sent envoys 
to Fiachaidh Muilleathan, who was then king of Munster, 
demanding from him the rent of the second province. 
Fiachaidh answered the envoys, and said that he would not 
pay a higher rent to Cormac than was paid to the kings 
who preceded him. And when this answer reached Cormac, 
he assembled a large host, and marched with them, and halted 
not till he reached Druim Damhghaire in Munster, which 
place is now called Cnoc Luinge. And there he fixed his 
tent or camp; and Fiachaidh Muilleathan, king of Munster, 
came on the other side against him front to front. 

At that time Cormac was thus circumstanced: he had 
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druids from Alba with him there, who practised much magic 
against the king of Munster and his followers, and in 
particular, not a drop of water was left near the camp of the 
king of Munster, and so people and cattle were on the point 
of death through want of water, and the king of Munster was 
obliged to send for Mogh Ruith, a druid, who was in 
Ciarraidhe Luachra; and this Mogh Ruith lived in the time 
of nineteen kings, as the poet says in this stanza: 


The reign of nineteen successive kings 

Was the life of Mogh Ruith with much fighting, 
From Roth son of Rioghall, great the fame, 

To Cairbre Lithfeachair the strong. 

And when Mogh Ruith came, the king was obliged to 
give him two cantreds of Feara Muighe, which are called the 
country of the Roistigh and the country of the Condunaigh. 
And thereupon Mogh Ruith removed the barrier that had 
been put to the water withholding it, and at the same time 
threw up into the air a magic spear which he had, and in the 
place in which the spear fell there burst forth a well of spring 
water which relieved the men of Munster from the thirst that 
afflicted them ; and hereupon the king of Munster with his host 
made a sudden onset on Cormac and his followers, and expelled 
them from Munster, without their having fought a battle or 
carried off a spoil. And they pursued them to Osruighe, so 
that Cormac was forced to give pledges and securities that 
he would send hostages from Tara to Raith Naoi, which is 
called Cnoc Rathfonn, to Fiachaidh Muilleathan, as a 
guarantee that he would make compensation for all the injury 
he had done to Munster in that expedition; and as a 
declaration of this, the poet composed this stanza: 


Fiachaidh Muilleathan, good the king, 
From the land of Aibhle in Leitre Craoi, 
Hostages from great Tara were sent him 
Lo bright Rathfonn to Raith Naoi. 


This Fiachaidh had two sons, to wit, Oilill Flann Mor 
and Oilill Flann Beag. Oilill Flann Mor had no issue, and 
Y 
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it is from Oilill Flann Beag that all who survive of the race 
of Fiachaidh Muilleathan are descended. And hence the 
poet indites this stanza: 

The sons of great Fiachaidh Muilleathan 

Were Oilill Flann Mor of the mead-drinking, 

And Oilill Flann Beag of the hosts ; 

His progeny are great in Munster. 

Now, as Oilill Flann Mor was without issue, he adopted 
his brother Oilill Flann Beag as a son, and left him his 
personal effects and his inheritance on condition that he 
and his descendants should place his name in the genealogy 
between his own name and that of Fiachaidh Muilleathan ; 
and so it is in the Psalter of Cashel, and in other ancient 
books. It is not, however, to be inferred from them that 
Oilill Flann Mor was the father of Oilill Flann Beag. But 
the reason why the chroniclers used to put the name of 
Oilill Flann Mor in the genealogical tree of Fiachaidh 
Muilleathan was to commemorate the compact that existed 
between himself and Oilill Flann Beag, as we have said 
above. Fiachaidh Muilleathan was treacherously slain by 
Connla Clamh son of Tadhg, son of Cian, ancestor of the siol 
Cearbhaill and of the siol Meachair at Ath Uiseal, which 
is called Ath Aiseal on the Siuir at the present time. And 
the reason why he did that deed of treachery was that when 
Connla was a youth with Cormac son of Art, learning 
manners and accomplishments, leprosy or mange came 
upon him, and no medical treatment whatever availed him. 
Cormac told him on that occasion that there was no cure 
destined for him, until he should wash himself in the blood of 
a king, and that were he to do that he would be healed of his 
mange. Soon after this Connla took his leave of Cormac, and 
went into Munster to visit his kinsman, Fiachaidh Muilleathan, 
who was then king of Munster. And at that time Fiachaidh 
Muilleathan resided at Raith Rathfainne, which is now called 


Cnoc Rathfonn, with his foster-mother, whose name was 
w2 
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Rathfonn ;, and when Connla came into his presence, he bade 
him welcome. 

_ Now, on a certain day soon after this, Fiachaidh went 
out beside the Siuir with all his household, attended by 
Connla, who carried his spear ; and he went as far as Ath 
Aiseal, and proceeded to swim in the stream; and Connla 
bethought him of Cormac’s instructions. And thereupon he 
went to the verge of the bank, and stabbed Fiachaidh with 
his spear as he swam, and thus slew him. Fiachaidh, 
however, before he died, protected Connla, and forbade his 
household to slay him. And he died immediately after 
that. And it was in this way the life of Fiachaidh Muill- 
eathan ended. 


XLV. 


We said above, following the seanchus, that Cormac 
had ten daughters. We shall, however, refer only to two 
of them here, to wit, Grainne, who was wife of Fionn 
son of Cumhall, and Aillbhe daughter of Cormac, who was 
wife of Fionn afterwards. 

And whoever should say that Fionn and the Fian never 
existed would not be stating truth. For, to prove that the 
Fian existed we have the three things that prove the truth 
of every history in the world except the Bible, namely, 
oral tradition of the ancients, old documents, and antique 
remains, called in Latin smonumenta. For it has been 
delivered to us from mouth to mouth that Fionn and the Fian 
existed ; and, moreover, there are numerous documents that 
testify to this. There are also antique remains named after 
them, as Suidhe Finn on Sliabh na mBan, called from Fionn 
descendant of Baoiscne, and Gleann Gharaidh in Ui Faithche, 
called from Garaidh son of Morna, and Leabaidh Dhiarmada 
Ui Dhuibhne agus Ghrainne at Poll Tighe Liabhain in Ui 
Fiachrach Ejidhne, which is now called the country of 
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O Seachnasaigh, and so, too, of many other places in 
Ireland. And should anyone say that much of what has 
been written about the Fian is not to be believed, he would 
certainly state the truth ; for there was no kingdom in the 
world in which there were not written tales called fabude in 
Pagan times, for example, the Knight of the Sun, Bevis 
of Hamton, Huon of Burdex, and other such like, which 
were written even in the time of the Faith. But there is 
no country in the world in which also true and credible 
histories have not been written. In the same manner, 
although many imaginative romances have been written 
about Fionn and the Fian, such as Cath Fionntragha, 
Bruighean Chaorthainn, and Imtheacht an Ghiolla Dheacair, 
and others of a similar kind, for the sake of amusement, still 
it is certain that true credible accounts of them were also 
written. And it is also certain that their bodies were not 
abnormally. large, but only like those of their contemporaries; 
and they were nothing more than hired warriors of the 
Kings of Ireland, to defend and to protect the country for 
them, as every king has now captains and soldiers to defend 
his own dominions, 

Now the Fian used to be quartered on the men of Ireland 
from Samhain to Bealltaine ; and it was their duty to uphold 
justice, and to prevent injustice, for the kings and the lords 
of Ireland; and also to guard and preserve the harbours 
of the country from the violence of foreigners; and from 
Bealltaine to Samhain to be engaged in hunting, and the 
chase, and in every other duty the king of Ireland might 
impose upon them, such as putting a stop to. robbery, 
exacting the payment of tribute, putting down malefactors, 
and so of every other evilin the country. For this they hada 
certain pay, as every king in Europe gives pay to the captains 
and to the generals who serve under him. However, from 
Bealltaine until Samhain, the Fian were obliged to depend 
solely on the products of their hunting and of the chase as 
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maintenance and wages from the Kings of Ireland; thus, 
they were to have the flesh for food, and the skins of the 
wild animals as pay. But they only took one meal in the 
day-and-night, and that was in the afternoon. And it was 
their custom to send their attendants about noon with what- 
ever they had killed in the morning’s hunt to an appointed 
hill, having wood and moorland in the neighbourhood, and 
to kindle raging fires thereon, and put into them a large 
number of emery stones; and to dig two pits in the yellow 
clay of the moorland, and put some of the meat on spits to 
roast before the fire; and to bind another portion of it with 
suagans in dry bundles, and set it to boil in the larger of the 
two pits, and keep plying them with the stones that were in 
the fire, making them seethe often until they were cooked.. 
And these fires were so large that their sites are to-day in 
Ireland burnt to blackness, and these are now called Fulacht 
Fian by the peasantry. 

As to the Fian, when they assembled on the hill on which 
was the fire, each of them stripped off, and tied his shirt 
round his waist; and they ranged themselves round the 
second pit we have mentioned above, bathing their hair and 
washing their limbs, and removing their sweat; and then: 
exercising their joints and muscles; thus ridding themselves. 
of their fatigue; and after this they took their meal ; and 
when they had taken their meal, they proceeded to build their 
hunting-tents, and so prepare themselves for sleep. Each of 
them made himself a bed of three things: the tops of trees, 
moss, and fresh rushes; the tree-tops at the bottom on 
the ground, the moss upon these, and the fresh rushes on 
top; and it is these are called in the old books, the 
three tickings of the Fian. 

The following is an account of Fionn son of Cumbhall, 
and of the branch of the Gaels whence: he sprang. 
Now, Campianus says, in his chronicle, that some authors say 
that it was Fionn. son of Cumhall who was called Roanus. 
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But this assertion of his is not true. Know that it was 
Cumhall son of Treanmhor, the fourth in descent from 
Nuadha Neacht, king of Leinster, who was his father, and 
that his mother was Muirn Mhunchaomh daughter of Tadhg 
son of Nuadha, druid of Cathaoir Mor; and Almha of 
Leinster was the native inheritance of Tadhg son of Nuadha; ' 
and hence Alma of Leinster came to belong to Fionn in 
right of his mother. However, it was the king of Leinster 
who gave him Formaoil na bhFian in Ui Cinnsealaigh, 
where Luimneach Laighean is at this day. 

Hector Boetius, in the History of Alba, unjustly calls 
Fionn son of Cumhall a giant; and besides he falsely asserts 
that he was fifteen cubits in height. For it is plain from the 
old books of the seanchus that he was not of abnormal size as 
compared with his contemporaries ; and it is plain that there 
were some of the Fian of greater size, more powerful, and 
stronger than he. Now, the reason why he was made Ri 
Feinnidh over the warriors of Ireland was that his father and 
grandfather before him were leaders of the warriors of Ireland. 
Another reason also why he was made Ri Feinnidh was that 
he surpassed his contemporaries in knowledge and in learning, 
in skill and in strategy, and also in wisdom and valour in 
fields of battle, so that it was on this account he was appointed 
Ri Feinnidh, and not because he surpassed all others in 
strength of body and size of person. The ordinary host that 
served under Fionn consisted of the three battalions of the 
Gnathfhian, having three thousand in each battalion, when 
the men of Ireland were at peace with one another. But 
whenever any party of the nobles of Ireland were at enmity 
with the high king, or whenever it was necessary to send a 
host to Alba to help Dal Riada against foreigners, Fionn 
used to have seven battalions, so that he had a sufficiently 
large host to go to Alba to assist Dal Riada, as well as to 
guard Ireland from the oppression of the foreigners. 

There were many chief leaders under Fionn in command 
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of the Fian, thus: a caithmhileadh in command of the battalion, 
as a colonel is in command of a regiment, the leader of a 
hundred like the modern captain, the chief of fifty like the 
lieutenant, and the head of thrice nine like the corporal, and 
the head of nine like the decurion of the Romans. For 
when the hundred were divided into ten divisions, or ten 
ranks, there was an officer over each, who was called a leader 
of nine. And when mention is made in the records of Ireland 
of a man match in battle for a hundred, or fifty, or nine, or 
such like as belonging to the Fian, we are not to understand 
from them that such a man would kill a hundred, or fifty, or 
nine, with his own hand; but what we are to understand 
from them is that he was leader of a hundred, or fifty, or 
nine, and was, with his following, a match in battle for a 
similar leader in command of a like following. There were 
four injunctions placed on everyone admitted to the ranks 
of the Fian. The first injunction was not to accept a dowry 
with a wife, but to choose her for her good manners and her 
accomplishments; the second injunction, not to force a 
woman; the third injunction, not to refuse a man asking for 
valuables or food; the fourth injunction, that none of them 
should flee before nine warriors. 

The following are the other conditions which Fionn son 
of Cumhall attached to the degrees in bravery which each one 
was bound to obtain before being received into the Fian. The 
first condition: no man was received into the Fian or the 
great Assembly of Uisneach, or the Fair of Taillte, or the 
Feis of Tara, until his father and mother and clan and relatives 
gave guarantees that they would never demand any retribution 
from anyone for his death, so that he might look to no one to 
avenge him but to himself; and that if he should inflict great 
injuries, retribution should not be visited on hiskinsmen. The 
second condition: no one was admitted into the Fian until 
he had become a filé, and had made up the twelve books of 
Filidheacht. The third condition: no one was admitted 
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into the Fian until a large pit reaching above his knees 
had been made for him, and he was placed in it with 
his shield and a hazel staff.as long as a warrior’s arm 
in his hand; and nine warriors, with nine spears, were to 
approach him, leaving the space of nine furrows between him 
and them ; and they hurled nine spears together at him, and 
if he were wounded in spite of his shield and his hazel staff, 
he would not be received into the Fian. The fourth 
condition: no man was admitted into the Fian until, 
having his hair plaited, he was sent through several woods 
with all the Fian in pursuit of him with a view to wounding 
him, while he got but the odds of a single tree over them, 
and if they overtook him, they would wound him. The 
fifth condition: no man was admitted into the Fian whose 
weapons trembled in his hand. The sixth condition: no 
man was admitted among them if a branch of a tree in the 
woods unloosed from its plait a single braid of his hair, The 
seventh condition: no man was admitted among them if he 
broke a withered bough beneath his feet. The eighth con- 
dition: no man was admitted among them unless he leaped 
over a tree as high as his forehead, and unless he stooped 
beneath a tree as low as his knee, through the great agility 
of his body. The ninth condition: no man was received 
into the Fian unless he could pluck a thorn from his foot with 
his hand without stopping in his race for the purpose. The 
tenth condition: no man was admitted among them unless 
he had sworn to the Ri Feinnidh that he would be faithful 
and submissive to him. 

While Cormac held the sovereignty of Ireland some 
Ulster nobles made a raid on the coasts of Alba, and they 
came upon Ciarnait daughter of the king of the Cruithnigh, 
and brought her as a captive across the sea. And when 
Cormac heard of her beauty, he demanded her publicly, and 
took her to his own house ; and she surpassed the women of 
her time in beauty; and for this Cormac loved her. But 
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when Eithne Ollamhdha daughter of Dunlaing, Cormac’s 
lawful wife, heard that Ciarnait lived with him, she said that 
he must not have them both at the same time; and Eithne 
insisted on getting charge of her; and she imposed on her asa 
work of slavery that she should grind with a quern nine pecks or 
nine measures of corn every day. Notwithstanding this, Cormac 
met her in secret ; and she conceived of him ; and when she 
became pregnant, she was unable to grind; and. she went 
privately to Cormac and told him so. Cormac sent to Alba 
for an artificer who could construct a mill. The artificer came 
to him, and made the mill to release Ciarnait from her slavery 
under Eithne; and it is on this theme the poet composed the 
following stanzas: 


Ciarnait, handmaid of just Cormac, 
Fed many hundreds from a quern ; 
Nine pecks she had each day to grind ; 
It was not work for a frivolous person. 


Then meets she the noble king 

In his house, where she is alone; 
And she conceived in secret, 

And after that she refused to grind. 


Conn’s grandson -went to visit her; 
He brought a millwright from over seas ; 
The first mill of Cormac son of Art 
Was a help to Ciarnait. 
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It was in the time of Cormac that Fitheal lived; and he was 
his chief brehon ; and as Fitheal was about to die, he sent for 
his son named Flaithri; and this Flaithri was a wise and 
learned man. Fitheal left him his blessing, and advised him to 
observe four things most carefully, and that it would be to his 
advantage to do so, namely, not to nurse or take in fosterage 
a king’s son, not to impart a dangerous secret to his wife, not 
to raise the state of a serf’s son, not to commit his purse or 
his treasure to his sister’s keeping. And after Fitheal’s death, 
Flaithri resolved to test each of these points. And to make 
trial of them he took in fosterage the son of Cormac son of 
Art; and some time after he took the child with him into a 
wood, and gave him to one of his people, a swineherd, who 
lived in the recesses of the wood; and he asked him to 
conceal the child well until himself should send him a certain 
token ; and then he returned to the town to his own house, 
and feigned much trouble and distress ; and his wife inquired 
of him the cause of his trouble and distress. He said it was 
nothing. But when she saw his distress continue, she began 
to importune him to find out from him the cause of his 
trouble. He said that, if she would keep it a secret, he would 
tell her the cause of his distress. 

She swore that whatever he should tell ie as a secret 
she would not reveal it. “Then,” said he, “I have committed 
a dreadful act of treachery, that is, the slaying of my foster- 
son, the king’s son.” Upon hearing this, the wife screamed, 
and called the house-folk, and told them to bind the parricide 
because he had ‘killed the king’s son. And they did 
accordingly ; and they took him bound to the king. Flaithrí 
also had raised the state of the son of one ofhis own stewards 


so that he became a rich man. Similarly very soon after his 
Z2 
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father’s death he committed some of his wealth to his sister’s: 
keeping, so that none of the four counsels his father had given 

him should go untested by him. Now, when the steward’s 
son found that he was a prisoner, and the king about to 

put him to death, none of them was more bitter and severe 
against him than he, as he hoped to acquire F laithrí' s inherit- 
-ance for himself. 

Flaithri, finding himself in this difficulty, sent a message 
to his sister, asking her to send him the treasure he had given 
her to keep, that he might make friends for himself around 

“the King's person, But when the messenger reached her, 
she denied that she had ever received any such thing 
from him. And when that reply reached Flaithri, as he 
-was about to be put to death, he asked to be permitted 
.to go before the king, in order to speak to him on a 
secret matter; and when he had come into Cormac’s 
presence, he told him that the child was safe, and 
asked to be kept in his bonds till his foster-son should be 
_brought in. The son was sent for ; and when the child had 
-come in from the swineherd who had been keeping him in 
safety, as he beheld Flaithri in bonds, he wept without 
ceasing until he was set free. And when Flaithri had been 
set free, Cormac asked him privately why he had permitted 
himself to be placed in this predicament. “It was to test 
the four counsels my father gave me I did so,” said Flaithri; 
“and I found on testing them that my father’s four counsels 
to me were wise. In the first place, it is not wise for anyone 
to take upon him the bringing up of a king’s son lest he may 
be guilty of neglect resulting in the injury or loss of the foster- 
child, while the life or death of the foster-father who had 
been negligent was in the power of the king. As to the second 
counsel my father gave me, the keeping of a dangerous secret 
is not by nature in the power of women in general ; hence it 
is not prudent to commit sucha secret to them. The third 
counsel my father gave me. was not to raise or make wealthy 
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the son of a serf oriof a lowly person ; for such persons are 
usually unmindful of the benefit conferred on them; and 
moreover, they are hurt that the party who raised them 
should be aware of the meanness and lowly state whence 
they rose. Good,” said he, “is the fourth counsel my father 
gave me: not to give my treasure to my sister ; for it belongs 
to the nature of women to regard as spoil whatever valuables 
their friends give them to keep in safety.” 

It was ordained in Cormac’s time that every high king of 
Ireland should keep ten officers in constant attendance on 
him, who did not separate from him as a rule, namely, a 
prince, a brehon, a druid, a. physician, a bard, a seancha, a 
musician, and three stewards: the prince to be a body- 
attendant on the king; the brehon to explain the customs 
and laws of the country in the king’s presence; a druid to 
offer sacrifices, and to forebode good or evil to the country by 
means of his skill and magic; a physician to heal the king 
and his queen and the rest of the household; a filé to 
compose satire or panegyric for each one according ‘to his 
good or evil deeds; a seancha to preserve the genealo- 
gies, the history, and transactions of the nobles from age to 
age; a musician to play. music, and to chant poems and songs 
in the presence of the king; and three stewards with their 
company of attendants and cupbearers to wait on the 
king, and attend to his wants. This custom was kept 
from the time of Cormac to the death of Brian’ son of 
Cinneidé* without change, except that, since the kings of 
Ireland received the Faith of Christ, an ecclesiastical chaplain 
took the place of the druid, to declare and explain the pre- 
cepts and the laws of God to the king, and to his household. 
Thus does the seancha set forth the matter just stated : 


There are ten round the king, 
Without rivalry, without anxiety— 

T can name them all, 

Both prince and official. 
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There are appointed to attend on gracious kings, 
A brehon, a filé, and a prince ; 

The king who has not the three named, 

His honour-price is not sanctioned by Fenian law. 


A chaplain to expound the gospels, 

A seancha who sets right every mishap, 

A musician skilled in harp-strings also: 

For these fine and honour-price are appointed. 


The fourth person is a physician, 

To look to each one’s disease ; 

Three stewards to serve famous companies, 
I shall record for the hosts of Erin. 


The king who shall not have all these 

Has no right to be in the Reim Rioghruidhe ; 
In the house of Tara shall not pass his time 
A king not having the ten. 


On account of the excellence of Cormac’s deeds, and 
judgments, and laws, God gave him the light of the Faith 
seven years before his death. And, accordingly, he refused 
to adore gods made with hands; and he set himself to 
reverence and honour the true God ; so that he was the third 
man in Ireland who believed before the coming of Patrick. 
Conchubhar son of Neasa was the first to receive the faith 
when he heard from Bacrach the druid that the Jewish people 
would put Christ to death by torment; Morann son of Maon 
was the second person; and Cormac son of Art was the third. 
It was at Tara that Cormac usually resided, according to the 
practice of his predecessors, until his eye was destroyed by 
Aonghus Gaoibuaibhtheach, as we have said above; and 
thenceforward he abode in Achaill, in the house of Cleiteach, 
and in Ceanannus. For the men of Ireland considered it 
neither becoming nor auspicious that a king with a blemish 
should abide in Tara; and for this reason Cormac gave over 
the sovereignty to his son Cairbre Lithfeachair; and he gave 
up Tara to him, retiring himself to the house of Cleiteach 
and to Achaill, not far from Tara. And it was there he 
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composed the Teagaisc Riogh, setting forth what a king 
should be, as we have said above, and how he should rule 
the people through their laws. And from the time that 
Cormac gave over the sovereignty, he believed only in the 
_one God of heaven. 

On a certain day, when Cormac was in the house of 
Cleiteach, the druids were worshipping the golden calf in 
his presence; and the general body of the people were wor- 
shipping it after the manner of the druids. Maoilgheann the 
druid asked Cormac why he was not adoring the golden calf 
and the gods like the rest. “I will not,” said Cormac, 
“worship a stock made by my own artificer; and it were 
better to worship the person who made it; for he is nobler 
than the stock.” Maoilgheann the druid excited the golden 
calf so that he made a bound before them all. “ Dost thou 
see that, O Cormac?” said Maoilgheann. “Although I see,” 
said Cormac, “I will worship only the God of heaven, of 
earth, and of hell.” 

After this his food was cooked for the king; and he began 
to eat a portion of a salmon from the Boinn. Thereupon 
the demon sprites came, at the instigation of Maoilgheann 
the druid, and they killed the king. Others. say that it was 
a salmon-bone that stuck in his throat and choked him. 
For it was eating fish he was when the sprites, or demons of 
the air, choked him. 

When the king was in the throes of death, he directed 
his officers not to bury his body at the Brugh, where the 
kings of Tara had been buried up to then. But when the 
people were conveying his body to the Brugh to be buried, 
the sprites put it into the greatly swollen river thrice before 
them; for they did not wish to let his body into the 
burial-place of the idolaters, since he believed in the true 
God. And the fourth time its bearers carried the body 
into the river ; and it was snatched away from them by the 
current of the Boinn, and it reached Ros na Riogh; and it 
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became separated from the /wad, or bier, whence the ford 
Ath Fuaid on the Boinn is named. They mourned for him 
there; and his grave was made ; and he was buried at Ros na 
Riogh. A long time after this, Columcille came.to that place, 
and found the head of king Cormac there, and buried it. 
Columcille remained in the place till he had said thirty 
Masses above his grave, and there is now a church in the 
place. 

As we have spoken of the druids here, I think it will be 
meet to give some account of them, and especially of their 
sacrifices, and of their geasa, as will appear below. There are, 
indeed, to be seen in Ireland to-day in many places, as relics 
of the Pagan times, many very wide flag-stones, and pillar- 
stones supporting them ; and these are called idol-altars in 
the old books, while the general populace call them beds of 
the Fian, as they are ignorant of the reason of their construc- 
tion. On these altars the druids were wont to make their 
sacrifices in the olden time, and slay their he-goats, their 
bulls, and their rams; and the druids themselves went on 
their knees under the blood as it dropped from their victims, 
to cleanse themselves from the uncleanness of their sins, as 
the high priest did among the Jewish people when he went 
under the sacrificial bridge to let the blood of the victims flow 
over him, and hence he was called Pontifex, that is, bridge- 
wright. 

As to the druids, the use they made of the hides of the 
bulls offered in sacrifice was to keep them for the purpose 
of making conjuration, or laying geasa on the demons; 
and many are the ways in which they laid geasa on them, 
such as to keep looking at their own images in water, or 
gaze on the clouds of heaven, or keep listening to the noise 
of the wind or the chattering of birds. But when all these 
expedients failed them, and they were obliged to do their 
utmost, what they did was, to make round wattles of the 
quicken iree, and to spread thereon the hides of the bulls 
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offered in sacrifice, putting the side which had been next 
the flesh uppermost, and thus relying on their geasa 
to summon the demons to get information from them, as 
the conjurer does nowadays in the circus; whence the old 
saw has since been current which says that one has gone 
on his wattles of knowledge when he has done his utmost to 
obtain information. 

Formerly, in the times of Paganism, there were two chief 
cemeteries in Ireland, in which most of the kings of Ireland 
were buried; namely, the Brugh of the Boinn, and the 
Cemetery of the Kings near Cruachain. It is plain, from 
the narrative given above, that the Brugh of the Boinn was a 
burial-place for the kings of Tara; and it is certain that the 
Cemetery of the Kings at Cruachain was a common cemetery 
for the kings of Ireland, according to Torna Eigeas in the 
following poem : 


A fair king of Fail lies beneath thee, 
Dathi sou of Fiachraidh, a man of dignity ; 
O Cruacha, thou hast concealed this 

From foreigners and from Gaels. 


Beneath thee lies strenuous Dunghalach, 

Who brought the hostages across the sea from the west ; 
There is beneath thee, make known the gift, 

Conn Tuathal and Tomaltach. 


Three sons of Eochaidh Feidhlioch the fair, 
They are beneath thy wall as I aver; 
Eochaidh Aireamh lies prostrate, 

Slain by the mighty great Maol. 


Eochaidh Feidhleach the prince 

Is beneath thee, and worthy Deirbhri, 
And Clothra, not reproachful the dignity, 
And Meadhbh and Murase. 


Eire Fodla and Banbha, 

Three beauteous noble young ladies, 
Are in Cruacha of the clans, 

Three women of the Tuath De Danann, 


, 
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The three sons of Cearmad, from Sith Truim, 
And Lughaidh from Liathdhruim, 

The sons of Aodh son of the Daghadh, 

And tall brave Midhir. 


Beneath thy pillar-stones are lying 
Graceful Cobhthach and Ughaine, 

And Badhbhcha of the prosperous reign, 
And proud, haughty Ollamh. A fair. 


Eochaidh Gunnat son of Fiach, son of Iomchaidh, son of 
Breasal, son of Siorchaidh, son of Fiatach Fionn from whom 
the Dal bhFiatach are named, son of Dluthaidh, son of 
Deitsin, son of Eochaidh, son of Sin, son of Roisin, son of 
Triun, son of Roithriun, son of Airndil, son of Maine, son of 
Forga, son of Fearadhach, son of Oilill Earann, son of 
Fiachaidh Fear Mara, son of Aonghus Tuirbheach Teamh- 
rach of the race of Eireamhon, held the sovereignty of 
Ireland one year, and he fell by Lughna Feirtre. 
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Cairbre Lithfeachair-son of Cormac, son of Art Aoinfhear, 
son of Conn Ceadchathach, son of Feidhlimidh Reachtmhar, 
son of Tuathal Teachtmhar, son of Fiachaidh Fionnoluidh 
of the race of Eireamhon, held the sovereignty of Ireland 
twenty-seven years; and he was called Cairbre Lithfeachair 
because it was near the Lithfe in Leinster that he was 
brought up. And his mother was Eithne Ollamhdha daughter 
of Dunlaing son of Eanna Nia. And Cairbre was slain at 
the Battle of Gabhra by Simeon son of Cearb, one of the 
Fortuatha of Leinster; and the reason why the Battle of 
Gabhra was fought was: Samhaoir daughter of Fionn son 
of Cumhall was the wife of Cormac Cas son of Oilill Olom, 
and she was the mother of Tinne and Connla and Mogh 
Corb; and it was by reason of that relationship that Mogh 
Corb protected his mother’s brother, that is, Oisin son of 
Fionn, and the clanna Baoiscne from being overpowered by 
Cairbre Lithfeachair and Aodh Caomh son of Garaidh 
‘Glundubh of the race of Morna ; and at that time the clanna 
Morna formed the regular army of Ireland; and they were 
at enmity with Fionn and with the clanna Baoiscne for 
seven years. Hence the party of Garaidh Glundubh incited 
Cairbre Lithfeachair and the provincial kings of Ireland to 
dethrone Mogh Corb in the hope that, as a consequence of 
this, the clanna Baoiscne would be banished. And this led to 
the Battle of Gabhra. 

This Mogh Corb, with the manning of 300 ships, went 
with two brothers of his mother (they were sons of the king 
of Lochloinn) to obtain for them the sovereignty of Lochloinn 
from the king of Lochloinn, whose name was Iarus son of 


Iarnmhor, and he defeated,the king in battle, and slew him 
: ; 2A2 
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and his four sons and his eight brothers, and the majority of ' 


the nobles of Lochloinn, and left his mother’s two brothers in 
the possession of the country of Lochloinn. 


Fothaidh Airgtheach and Fothaidh Cairptheach, two sons . 


of Mac Con, son of Macniadh, son of Lughaidh, son of Daire, 
son of Fear Uileann of the race of Lughaidh son of Ioth, 
assumed the sovereignty of Ireland. They both reigned 
conjointly one year. And Fothaidh Cairptheach fell by 
Fothaidh Airgtheach, and Fothaidh Airgtheach fell by the 
Fian in the Battle of Ollarbha. | 

Fiachaidh Sraibhthine son of Cairbre Lithfeachair, son of 
Cormac, son of Art Aoinfhear, son of Conn Ceadchathach of 
the race of Eireamhon, held the sovereignty of Ireland 
thirty-three years, and fell by the three Collas in the 
Battle of Dubhchumair. Aoife, daughter of the king of the 
_ Gallghaedheal, was the wife of Fiachaidh Sraibhthine, and 
mother of Muireadhach Tireach; and he was called Fiachaidh 
Sraibhthine, for it was at Dun Sraibhthine in Connaught he 
was fostered. Now in order that this event may be better 
understood, we shall set down here, from the Psalter of Cashel, 
the cause of the Battle of Dubhchumair, and an account 
of the relationship that existed between the Collas and 
Fiachaidh Sraibhthine. 

It is at Cairbre Lithfeachair that the Oirghialla—that is, 
the family of the Collas—separate in their pedigree from the 
clanna Neill and the Connachtaigh. And Fiachaidh Sraibh- 
thine son of Cairbre Lithfeachair was grandfather of Eochaidh 
Muighmheadhon son of Muireadhach Tireach, son of 
Fiachaidh Sraibhthine ; and it is from this Muireadhach that 
the clanna Neill and the men of Connaught are descended. 
Eochaidh Doimhlean son of Cairbre Lithfeachair was brother 
to Fiachaidh Sraibhthine ; and this Eochaidh had three sons, 
to wit, the three Collas, and from these are descended the 
Ui Mac Uais, the Ui Criomhthainn, and the Modhornaigh. 
The real'‘names of the three Collas referred to were Cairioll, 
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Muireadhach, and Aodh. Here is the seancha’s statement 
of this matter : 

The three sons of Eochaidh, great their fame, 

The three Collas we have heard of ; 


Colla Meann, Colla fo Chri, 
And Colla Uais the high king. 


The names of the three I know, 
And they slew the high king 
On yon wide bright plain, 

Aodh Muireadhach and Cairioll. 


Cairioll, Colla Uais the king, 

Muireadhach, Colla fo Chri, 

Aodh, Colla Meann, great his fame ; 

These three were mighty beyond all strength. 


Aileach daughter of Udhaire king of Alba, wife of 
Eochaidh Doimhlean, was the mother of the three Collase 
It was Fiachaidh Sraibhthine these three Collas siew, though 
a kinsman, which resulted in the sovereignty of Ireland being 
lost to themselves. Now this was the cause of that murder 
of a kinsman: When Fiachaidh was king of Ireland, he had a 
good son called Muireadhach Tireach, and he was leader in 
battle for his father, for the king himself would not be allowed 
into battle. On a certain occasion Muireadhach went into 
Munster accompanied by a host, and carried off hostages and 
spoils. Fiachaidh Sraibhthine happened then to be at Dubh- 
chumair, beside Taillte on the south side, and a host with him 
there. His brother’s three sons, that is the three Collas, had 
another host at Dubhchumair near Taillte helping Fiachaidh 
Sraibhthine. When they heard of the success of Muireadhach 
in Munster, people generally said that he was the heir-pre- 
sumptive to the sovereignty of Ireland. “What shall become of 
us,” said the Collas, “if Muireadhach become king of Ireland 
after Fiachaidh?” “What we had better do,” said they, 
“is to give battle to the old king; and when we have slain 
himself and his host, we shall overcome his son when he will 
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come against us.” Fiachaidh at that time had a druid with 
him called Dubhchumair ; and he spoke thus: “ O King,” said 
he, “if thou overcomest the Collas and slayest them, there will 
never be a king of thy offspring after thee in Ireland ; and if 
it be they who shall succeed and slay thee, there will never 
be a king of Ireland of their progeny.” “ Well, then,” said 
the king, “I prefer to fall by the Collas, and the kingdom 
to pass to my descendants after, me, than that I should 
slay the Collas, and that the sovereignty of Ireland should go 
to their descendants after them.” Thereupon the two hosts 
got ready for battle, and made an onslaught on each other 
from either side ; and Fiachaidh Sraibhthine was defeated 
and slain in that battle, as Dubhchumair had foretold of him. 

Colla Uais son of Eochaidh Doimhlean, son of Cairbre 
Lithfeachair, son of Cormac, son.of Art Aonfhear, son of Conn 
Ceadchathach of the race of Eireamhon, held the sovereignty 
of Ireland four years, and was then with his brothers 
banished into Alba by Muireadhach Tireach son of Fiachaidh 
Sraibhthine, where they were taken into military service by 
their kinsmen. For Aileach daughter of Udhaire, king of 
Alba, the wife of Eochaidh Doimhlean, was the mother of 
the three Collas. Cairioll was called Colla Uais from his 
being distinguished above the other Collas, since he held the 
sovereignty of Ireland, and the others did not. 

Muireadhach Tireach son of Fiachaidh Sraibhthine, son 
of Cairbre Lithfeachair, son of Cormac, son of Art Aoinfhear, 
son of Conn Ceadchathach of the race of Eireamhon, held 
the sovereignty of Ireland thirty-three years, and fell by 
Caolbhach son of Cronn Badhraoi. Muireann daughter 
of Fiachaidh, king of Cineal Eoghain, the wife of Muirea- 
dhach Tireach, was mother of Eochaidh Muighmheadhon. 
As to the Collas, they were banished by Muireadhach into 
Scotland, as we have said; and their host numbered three 
hundred ; and the king of Alba received them with affection, 
and took them into military service on account of their 
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valour ; and they remained there three years. They came 
thence to Ireland—that is, Colla Meann and Colla da Chrioch 
and Colla Uais—in the hope that Muireadhach Tireach might 
slay them, though being his kinsmen, and that in consequence 
of this parricide the sovereignty of Ireland might go to their 
descendants. And they brought with them, as an escort, 
only nine warriors each, and they neither halted nor rested till 
they reached Tara and came into the presence of the king, 
Muireadhach Tireach. “Have ye news for us, O kinsmen?” 
said the king. “We have no news,” said they, “that would 
affect thee more than the.deed we ourselves have done, that 
is, that we have slain thy father.” “We have that news 
ourselves,” said Muireadhach ; “ and it matters not to you, as 
it shall not be avenged on you; but the misfortune it has 
brought upon you will not pass away from you.” “That is 
the reproach of a coward,” said the Collas. “Be ye not 
dejected ; ye are welcome,” said he. They spent a long time 
after this in close friendship ; and the Collas were leaders in 
battle for the king. 

The king told them, then, that it was time they should 
win territory for their descendants. “In what territory dost 
thou wish us to make sword-land?”—there were no more 
daring youths in Ireland in their time than they. “ Rise out 
against the Ultonians,” said he; “for ye have just cause of 
battle with them, since an attendant of the king of Ulster 
burned the beard or hair of Cormac son of Art with a 
candle in Magh Breagh. Now, when Cormac had become 
king of Ireland, a strong force of the Ultonians came against 
him and drove him into Connaught, having carried off 
hostages from him. After that they made peace with Cormac 
and get ready a feast for him in north Magh Breagh. And it 
was there that an attendant of the king of Ulster burned 
Cormac’s hair. And that deed is still unavenged.” 

Upon this, king Muireadhach gave them a large host ; 
and the Colla went thence into the province of Con- 
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naught, and the men of Connaught took them into military 
fosterage. After this, the men of Connaught joined in their 
march with a force of seven battalions; and they reached 
Carn Achuidh Leithdheirg in Fearnmhagh. From that 
hill they fought seven battles against the Ultonians, that is 
a battle each day for a week. Six of these battles were 
fought by the Connaughtmen, and by the Collas was fought 
the seventh, in which Fearghus Fogha, king of Eamhain, 
was slain; and the Ultonians were defeated and pursued 
from Carn Achuidh Leithdheirg to Gleann Righe, and, after 
inflicting great slaughter on them, the Collas returned and 
attacked Emhain, which they plundered and burned, so that 
it has ever since remained without a king to inhabit it. 
On that occasion, the Collas wrested the following territories. 
from the Ultonians, namely, Modharnuigh, Ui Criomthainn, 
and Ui Mac Uais. Colla Meann took possession of Modhar- 
nuigh, and Colla da Chrioch of Ui Criomhthainn, and 
Colla Uais of Ui Mac Uais. And Muireadhach Tireach 
fell by Caolbhaidh son of Cronn Badhraoi. 

Caolbhaidh son of Cronn Badhraoi, son of Eochaidh 
Cobha, son of Lughaidh, son of Rossa, son of Iomchaidh, son 
of Feidhlimidh, son of Cas, son of Fiachaidh Aruidhe, son 
of Aonghus Gaibhnionn, son of Fearghus Foghlas, son of 
Tiobraide Tireach, son of Breasal, son of Fearb, son of Mal, 
son of Rochruidhe, son of Cathbhadh, son of Giallchaidh, 
son of Cunnchaidh, son of Fionnchaidh, son of Muireadh- 
ach, son of Fiachaidh Fionnamhnus, son of Irial Glunmhar, 
son of Conall Cearnach of the race of Ir son of Milidh, 
held the sovereignty of Ireland one year. Inneacht 
daughter of Lughaidh was the mother of Caolbhaidh son of 
Cronn Badhraoi; and he was slain by Eochaidh Muigh- 
mbheadhon. 

Eochaidh Muighmheadhon son of Muireadhach Tireach, 
son of Fiachaidh Sraibhthine, son of Cairbre Lithfeachair, son 
of Cormac Ulfhada son of Art Aoinfhear, son of Conn 
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Ceadchathach, held the sovereignty of Ireland seven years. 
Moingfhionn daughter of Fiodhach, wife of Eochaidh 
Muighmheadhon, was mother of Brian and of Fiachhaidh 
Fearghus and Oilill. And Cairrionn Chasdubh daughter of 
the king of Britain, another wife of Eochaidh’s, was mother 
of Niall Naoighiallach. And he was called Eochaidh Muigh- 
mheadhon because, as to his head and breast, he resembled 
the king, and, as to his waist, he resembled a slave called 
Mionghadhach, and hence he was called Muighmheadhon. 

It was over Eochaidh Muighmheadhon that Eanna 
Cinnsealach, king of Leinster, won the Battle of Cruachan 
Claonta; and therein Ceadnathach, filé to Eochaidh Muigh- 
mheadhon, was taken prisoner. But when Eanna came up, he 
inquired of his party why they had spared the druid. “ Thou 
wouldst never,” said the druid, “conquer from this hill on which 
I am, if I were to live.” Upon this Eanna transfixed him 
with his spear ; and, as the spear pierced his body, a laugh 
broke forth from Eanna. “ Alas,” said the druid, “that is a 
foul laugh, and it is this that will be given as a name to thy 
posterity after thee for ever”; and hence that tribe are since 
called Ui Cinnsealaigh. Eanna Cinnsealach was powerful in his 
time, as may be seen from the poem composed by Dubhthach 
son of O Lughair, who was chief ollamh of Ireland when 
Patrick came to propagate the Gospel in Ireland. A battle 
fought by the Leinstermen, is the beginning of that poem. 
But I shall here quote only these two stanzas of it, from which 
it may be inferred that Eanna was powerful in his time. 
Here are the stanzas :— 


The tribute which was given to Eanna, 
From Leath Cuinn of the feasts, 
Was a screaball from each house, 
All of fionndruine. 


The tribute which was given to Eanna, 
From Mumha with insults 

Was an ounce of gold from each lios 
In the ensuing year. 
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And according to the Psalter of Cashel this Eanna 
defeated the clann Cuinn in thirteen battles. 

Criomhthann son of Fiodhach, son of Daire Cearb, son 
of Oilill Flann Beag, son of Fiachaidh Muilleathan, son of 
Eoghan Mor, son of Oilill Olom of the race of Eibhear, held 
the sovereignty ofIreland seventeen years. Fidheang, daughter 
of the king of Connaught, was his wife. This Criomhthann 
gained victories and obtained sway in Alba, Britain, and 
France, as the seancha says in the following stanza :— 


Criomhthann son of Fiodhach swayed 

The lands of Alba and of Erin ; 

He swayed likewise beyond the clear blue sea 
Even the Saxons and the French. 


It was also Criomhthann son of Fiodhach who gave the 
kingdom of Leath Mogha or Munster to his foster-son, 
namely, to Conall Eachluaith son of Lughaidh Lamhdhearg ; 
and the descendants of Fiachaidh Muilleathan were dis- 
pleased at this; and they said that Conall did not show him- 
self a good kinsman by accepting it, while there was at the 
time among the descendants of Fiachaidh one qualified to be 
a good king, namely, Core son of Lughaidh. And the 
arbitration the learned sages of Munster made between them 
at the time was that Corc son of Lughaidh was to have the 
sovereignty of Munster in the first instance, as he was the 
senior, and that it was finally to go to the descendants of 
Cormac Cas. The descendants of Fiachaidh Muilleathan gave 
sureties and guarantees that they would allow the sovereignty 
of Munster to pass on the death of Core to Conall Eachluaith 
or to his son should Conall himself be not living, as Oilill 
Olom ordained that it should belong to these two families in 
alternate generations, that is, the family of Fiachaidh 
Muilleathan and that of Cormac Cas. It was on that 
agreement, then, that Conall Eachluaith allowed the sove- 


reignty of Munster to go to Corc son of Lughaidh ; and, on 
A 2B 
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the death of Corc, Conall Eachluaith himself took up the 
sovereignty of Munster ; and Criomhthann son of Fiodhach 
gave the hostages of the men of Ireland, of Alba, Britain, and 
France into the hands of Conall Eachluaith. And accordingly 
Cormac son of Cuileannan composed the following stanzas :— 


Kachluaith received the tribute of Ireland 
After Criomthann, it was a tribute from abroad ; 
Though he had not gone beyond the Sea of Manainn, 
Never did a better king receive it. 


As many as great Criomhthann son of Fiodhach brought 
Of hostages over the brimming sea, 

He gave into the hand of the red-speared champion, 
Illustrious noble Conall Eachluaith. 


Conall Eachluaith set out on an expedition 


Into every territory after pleasant Criomhthann ; 
To Dun Liamhna, illustrious was the warrior, 
Where noble companies were slain. 


To him belonged Fearta Conaill in Feimhion, 
Druim Chormaic Aine Dun Gair, 

Cashel Coincheann strong Raith Leamhna, 
Fochair Mhaigh fair Dun Cearmna. E. 


Moingfhionn daughter of Fiodhach, Criomhthann’s own 
sister, gave him a poisoned drink in Inis Dornghlas on 
Muaidh, in the hope that the sovereignty would pass to her 
favourite son, that is, Brian son of Eochaidh Muighmheadhon; 
and Criomhthann son of Fiodhach died of the poison of that 
drink on Sliabh Uidhe an Riogh, on the north side of 
Luimneach ; and Mongfhionn herself died of the poison of 
the same drink in Inis Dornghlas on Muaidh, having taken 
some of it to urge her brother to drink it. 


22 
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Niall Naoighiallach son of Eochaidh Muighmheadhon, son 
of Muireadhach Tireach, son of Fiachaidh Sraibhthine, son 
of Cairbre Lithfeachair, son of Cormac Ulfhada, son of Art 
Aoinfhear, son of Conn Ceadchathach of the race of 
Eireamhon, held the sovereignty of Ireland twenty-seven 
years. Cairionn Chasdubh, daughter of the king of Britain, 
was Niall’s mother. Inne daughter of Lughaidh, wife of Niall, 
was the mother of Fiachaidh. A second wife of Niall’s was 
Rioghnach, who bore him seven sons, namely, Laoghaire and 
Eanna, Maine, Eoghan, two Conalls,and Cairbre, as the poet 
says in this stanza :—- 

Joyous was the bright Rioghnach 
‘When she bore Laoghaire son of Niall, 


Eanna, Maine of bright deeds, 
Eoghan, two Conalls, Cairbre. 


This Niall went into Alba with a large host to strengthen 
and to establish the Dal Riada and the Scotic race in Alba, 
who were at this time gaining supremacy over the Cruithnigh, 
who are called Picti; and he was the first to give the name 
Scotia to Alba, being requested to do so by the Dal Riada 
and the Scotic race, on the condition that she should be 
called Scotia Minor or Lesser Scotia, while Ireland should be 
termed Scotia Major or Greater Scotia ; and it was through 
veneration for Scota daughter of Pharao Nectonibus, who 
was wife of Galamh called Milidh of Spain, from whom they 
themselves sprang, that the Dal Riada chose the name of 
Scotia for Alba, instead of calling her Hibernia. 

Camden states in his chronicle of Britain that Lesser 
Scotia was the name of Alba, and Greater Scotia the name of 
Ireland, and says that it cannot be proved by documents that 
the Albanians were called Scots till the time of the emperor 
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0. Columbanus qui et Columba vocatur in Hibernia ortus est; eam 
Scotorum gens incoluit. 
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Constantine the Great. Moreover, Camden gives the Irish the 
name of Scotorum Attavi, that is, the Forbears of the Scots, 
thus declaring that the Scots of Alba sprang from the Irish. 
Thus too he speaks on the same subject: “ The Scots,” says 
he, ‘‘ came from Spain to Ireland in the fourth age.” Besides, 
Nennius, a British author, says, according to Camden, that it 
was in the fourth age of the world that the Scithae—that 
is, the Scotic race—took possession of Ireland. Moreover, 
it is plain from the annals of Ireland that Alba was the name 
of that country up to the time of Niall Naoighiallach ; and 
when the Dal Riada were permitted to call it Scotia, them- 
selves and their descendants kept on that name. Before that 
time Alba or Albania was the country’s name, from Albanactus, 
third son of Brutus, since it was Alba that fell to him as his 
share from his father. Now Brutus had three sons according 
to Monomotensis, namely Laegrus, Camber, and Albanactus ; 
and Brutus divided the island of Great Britain between them; 
and to Laegrus he gave Laegria, which derives its name from 
him, and it is this country which is now called Anglia ; to 
Camber he gave Cambria, which is now called Wales; and 
the third portion to Albanactus, from whom Alba is called 
Albania. 


Niall marched after this with his full host from Alba to 
Laegria, and made an encampment there; and he sent a fleet 
to Brittany in France, which is called Armorica, for the 
purpose of plundering that country; and they brought two 
hundred noble youths as captives to Ireland with them ; and 
it was in this captivity that they brought Patrick, who was 
sixteen years old, with them, and his two sisters Lupida and 
Darerca and many other captives besides. 


Many authors testify that Scota was the name of Ireland, 
and that it was the Irish who were called the Scotic race. 
Thus does Jonas the abbot, in the second chapter, treating of 
Columcille, speak: “ Colman,” he says, “ who is called Colum, 
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a. Hibernia propria Scotorum patria est. 

6. Sanctus Kilianus et duo socii eius ab Hibernia Scotorum insula 
venerunt. 

ce. Hibernia a Scotorum gentibus colitur. 

d. Beatus Kilianus Scotorum genere et relq?. 

e. Hibernia enim antiquitus Scotia gicta est, de qua gens Scotorum 
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was born in Hibernia, which is inhabited by the Scotic race.” 
Beda also, in the first chapter of the first book of the History 
of Sacsa, says that Ireland was the native land of the Scots. 
He speaks thus: “ Hibernia is the true fatherland of the 
Scots.” The same author, writing about the saints, makes a 
remark which agrees with this. He speaks thus: “ It was from 
Hibernia, the island of the Scots, that St. Kilian and his two 
companions came.” From this it is to be inferred that the 
Irish were called the Scotic race in the time of Beda, who 
lived 700 years after Christ. Orosius also, who lived within 
400 years after Christ, agrees with the same statement. He 
thus speaks in the second chapter of the first book: “ It is the 
Scotic races that inhabit Ireland.” And it is plain that the 
country which is called Ireland used to be called by authors 
Scotia. Serarius, writing of St. Kilian, speaks thus: “ Holy 
Kilian of the Scotic race, etc.”; and immediately after he 
uses these words, “Scotia, which is also called Hibernia.” 
From this it may be inferred that Scotia was a name for 
Ireland in constant use like Hibernia. The truth of this 
matter will be seen from the words of Capgrave, writing of 
St. Colum; he speaks thus: “Scotia was an ancient name 
of Ireland, whence came the Scotic race, who inhabit that 
part of Alba which lies nearest to greater Britain ; and that 
Alba is now for this reason called Scotia from Ireland, from 
which they derive their origin, and whence they immediately 
came.” Marianus Scotus, a Scotic author, writing of St. Kilian, 
agrees with this. He speaks thus: “ Although that part of 
Britain which adjoins Sacsa on the north is now properly 
called Scotia, nevertheless Beda shows that Ireland was 


Albaniam Britanniae maiori proximam quae ab eventu modo Scotia dicitur 
inhabitans, originem duxit et progressum habuit. 

f. Etiamsi hodie Scotia proprie vocetur ea Britanniae pars quae ipsi 
Angliae contingens ad Septentrionem vergit, olim tamen eo nomine Hiber- 
niam notatam fuisse ostendit D. Beda, cum e Scythia Pictorum gentem in 
Hiberniam venisse ait ibique Scotorum gentem invenisse. 
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a. Qui de Purgatorio dubitat, Scotiam pergat, Purgatorium Sancti 
Patricii intret, et de Purgatorii poenis amplius non dubitabit. 

6. Hibernia Scotiae sibi nomen etiam vindicabat, quia tamen ex Hiber- 
nia ista Scotorum pars quaedam egressa est in eaque Britanniae ora 
quam Picti iam habebant consederunt; ii quidem principio a duce suo 
Rheuda Dalrheudini dicti fuerunt, ut ait V. Beda; postea tamen Pictos 
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formerly known by. that name; for when he states that the 
Pictish race came from Scythia to Ireland, he adds that it was 
the Scotic race they found there before them.” And since 
it was from the Scotic race the country was named, Scotia 
was its name at that time. 

It is to be inferred also from the words of Caesarius, 
who lived within 500 years after Christ, that Scotia was 
the name of Ireland. He thus speaks in the twelfth book of 
the Dialogues, chap 38: “Whoever doubts the existence of 
Purgatory, let him go to Scotia, and go into the Purgatory 
of St. Patrick, and he will no longer doubt of the pains of 
Purgatory.” From the. words of this author it is to be 
inferred that Scotia was a common name for Ireland at that 
time, as there is no place in Alba called Patrick's Purgatory ; . 
and it is plain that the place so called is in Ireland; and hence 
that it was Ireland Caesarius called Scotia. Serarius, writing 
on St. Bonifacius, is in accord with this: “Scotia was also a 
name for Ireland. However, since there came from the 
same land of Ireland a certain race to the east of Britain, 
where the Picti were dwelling, and there they settled down 
along with them, and at first were called Dalrheudini (that is, 
Dal Riada), from their own leader Rheuda (that is, Cairbre 
Rioghfhada), as Beda affirms. But after this they routed the 
Picti themselves; and they occupied the entire northern 
portion of that country; and they gave it the old name of 
their race, so that there is but one Scotic race. There are, 
however, two Scotias: one of them, the elder and proper 
Scotia, is Ireland, and the other, which is recent, is the 
northern part of Britain.” 

I note three things from the words of the author. The 
first of these is that the Irish are truly the Scots; the 


inde ipsos exegerunt, et boreale totum illud latus obtinuerunt, eique vetus 
gentis suae nomen indiderunt. Ita ut Scotorum gens una fuerit, sed Scotia 
duplex facta sit, una vetus et propria in Hibernia, recentior altera in 
septentrionali Britannia. 
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a. Scoti omnes Hiberniae habitatores initio vocabantur ut indicat 
Orosius, nec semel Scotorum ex Hibernia transitum in Albiam factum 
nostri annales referunt. 
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second is that it was the Dal Riada that were first called 
Scots in Alba, since it was they who first conguered the 
Picti in Alba. The third is that he says that Ireland was 
the older Scotia, and Alba the new Scotia, and that it 
was the Scotic race who first called it Scotia. Buchanan, 
a Scotch author, in the second book of the “History of 
Scotland,’ makes a statement which bears out: the author 
quoted above. He speaks thus: “ The inhabitants of Ireland 
were called Scots, as Orosius points out, and as our own annals 
record ; it was not once only the Scots migrated from Ireland 
to Alba.” From this it is to be inferred that it was not the 
Dal Riada alone who went from Ireland to settle in Alba, 
but numerous other tribes as well from time to time. 
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We read in the seanchus of Ireland that the following 
tribes went to Alba in succession to conquer that country. 

First Aonghus Ollbhuadhach son of Fiachaidh Labh- 
ruinne went to impose on the Cruithnigh their head- 
rent to the kings of Ireland two hundred and fifty years © 
after the coming of the sons of Milidh to Ireland. A long 
time after that, Reachtaigh Rioghdhearg, king of Ireland, went 
to impose rent on them. Similarly Cairbre Rioghfhada with 
his host went to invade the north of Alba; and it is the 
race of Cairbre Rioghfhada that Beda calls the Dalrheudini 
of Alba. Mac Con went to conquer Alba and Britain ; and it 
was from these countries he came to Ireland to fight the 
Battle of Magh Muchruimhe in which Art Aoinfhear fell, 
and Mac Con assumed the sovereignty of all Ireland, as we 
have said. After this Fathaidh Canann son of Mac Con went 
to Alba, and took possession of lands there; and from his 
posterity Mac Cailin and the correlative branches of that 
family have sprung. Also Colla Uais and his brothers went 
to Scotland, and they acquired large territories there; and from 
this Colla Uais sprang the clann Domhnaill’ of Alba and of 
Ireland. Criomhthann son of Fiodhach, king of Ireland, went 
to Scotland to make conquests; and Earc son of Eochaidh 
Muinreamhar, son of Aonghus Feart of the race of Cairbre 
Rioghfhada, and his posterity are called clann Eirc and 
Cineal Gabhran in Alba, and also Cineal Lodhairn, Cineal 
Comhghaill, and Cineal nAonghusa and the Cineal Con 
Crice of the Isle, with their branches. 

Corc son of Lughaidh went to Alba with an army; and the 
reason of his going thither was that he had a stepmother 
named Daol daughter of Fiachaidh son of Niall (king of South 
Eile); and she was enamoured of him. And when Corc refused 
to have intercourse with her, she made a complaint of him to 
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his father Lughaidh, in whose presence she wept; and 
he asked why the maiden wept: “For Corc has forced me, 
said she. Lughaidh grew jealous at this, and banished Corc 
to Alba, where he was welcomed by Fearadhach Fionn or 
by Fionn-Chormac, king of Alba, and where he was much 
beloved by reason of his refined manners. He got his own 
daughter called Moingfhionn married to Corc; and she bore 
him three sons in Alba, namely, Maine Leamhna, from whom 
are the Leamhnaigh of Alba; and Cairbre Cruithneach, from 
whom are the Eoghanacht of Magh Geirrghinn in Alba; and 
Cronan, from whom are the Cuircnigh in West Meath; and 


Cronan remained abroad till the time of Laoghaire son of Niall; 


and he then came to Ireland; and Laoghaire gave him his 
own daughter called Cairche, and from her is named Machaire 
Chuirchne ; and Niall son of Eochaidh held four other 
sons of Corc as hostages. The names of the four sons were 
Corc, Greagha, Dula, and Maine. Corc the younger died in 
this captivity; and the father released the other three, and took 
them with him to Munster. In the time of Niall Naoighiallach, 
Corc son of Lughaidh went to Alba; and long after Niall, six 
sons of Muireadhach son of Eoghan, son of Niall, went to Alba, 
namely, two Lodharns, two Aonghuses, and two Fearghuses. 
Conall was the first name of Corc son of Lughaidh ; and 

Bolgbhain Breathnach, a censorious woman, was his mother ; 
and she was not his father’s wedded wife, since Daol daughter 
of Fiachaidh son of Niall, king of South Eile, was his wife. Here 
is a stanza by Giolla an Choimdhe O Corain in proof of this: 

Conall was before Core 

The name of Lughaidh, faultless hero ; 


Fire which a caldron preserves through the day, 
It was that purpled his fair ear. 


And the reason why he was called Corc was: there were two 
simpletons in Munster destroying infants; and they made an 
attack on the place in which Conall, who is called Corc, was, 


for the purpose of destroying him, and he was hidden under an 
2C 
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inverted caldron ; and the simpletons traced him, and removed 
the caldron from over him, and they burned the child’s ears, 
and from the purpling they gave his ears he was called Corc. 

Maine Leamhna son of Corc, son of Lughaidh, went from 
Ireland to Alba, and there occupied territory which is called 
Magh Leamhna, whence the Mormhaor of Leamhain in Alba 
is named; and it is he is now called the Duke of Lenox; and 
it is from this Maine Leamhna son of Corc of the race of 
Eibhear sprang the noble families of the house of Lenox. It 
is from a brother of this Maine called Cairbre Cruithneachan 
sprang the Eoghnacht of Magh Geirrghinn in Alba; and it 
was after the time of Niall Naoighiallach they went there. 

It may similarly be stated of every other tribe of Gaels in 
Alba that it was from the Gaels of Ireland their nobles sprang. 
However, the portion of them that are nearest Sacsa who 
were driven by William the Conqueror over the Saxon 
borders into Alba, and whose posterity have continuously 
inhabited the ‘ Galldacht’ of Alba, these are not of the 
Gaels but of the race of the Saxons; and the same holds 
of another tribe which we shall mention later on, according to 
Stow in his annals, page 153. He bears out the same state- 
ment where he relates that William, king of Alba, was taken 
prisoner by Henry the Second, king of England, and then sent 
by him as a captive to the city of Rouen in Normandy, where 
he was kept by king Henry in captivity until he was forced to 
_ pay four hundred pounds for his ransom, Then, when he was 
returning, being at peace with the king, he took with him to 
Alba a large number of young English nobles from whom he 
had received friendly attentions during his captivity; and he 
gave much land and territories to them and to their descen- 
dants after them; and many of these are in possession of the 
Galidacht of Alba at this day. Here are some of the surnames 
of the people who went with him at that time who inhabit 
Alba at present, and it is they are called the Galldacht of 


Alba ; here are some of these surnames: Baliol, Brus, Soully, 
á : 2C2 
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a. Principio cum utrique, id est Hiberniae incolae et coloni eorum in 
Albiam missi, Scoti appellarentur, ut discrimine aliquo alteri ab alteris 
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Mowbri, Sentcler, Hay, Gifford, Ramsey, Landell, Bisey, 
Barclay, Wellegen, Boys, Montgomery, Walley, Collomille, 
Frizer, Grame, Gurlay, and many others; the age of the Lord 
1174. 

Buchanan agrees with the above, in the thirty-fourth page 
of the second book of the History of Alba, where he says: 
“Because both the inhabitants of Ireland and the colonists 
they sent to Alba were originally called Scots, in order that 
by some difference they might be distinguished from one 
another, people from the first called the one race Irish Scots, 
and the other Albanian Scots.” From these words of Bucha- 
nan two things are to be inferred; the first is that it was 
from Ireland the Scots went to occupy Alba; and the second is 
that the Irish were ordinarily called Scots from the beginning. 

Before we treat of Niall Naoighiallach, we shall give here 
some events taken from the annals of Stow’s Chronicle in 
confirmation of the truth of all that we have said above, as I 
imagine that the account we shall give of Niall from the 
seanchus of Ireland will appear the more credible if I set 
down these things from a foreign chronicle. Stow speaks as 
follows: “When Marius son of Arviragus was king of Britain 
in the year of the Lord 73, Rudhruighe, king of the Pictish 
tribe from Scythia, together with the Scotic race, came to 
conquer Britain and to waste it with sword and fire; and Marius, 
above mentioned, gave them battle, and slew Rudhruighe and 
a large number of his host; and to those of them who survived, 
he gave lands in the north of Alba to settle down in; and 
they asked wives of the Britons, but these were unwilling to 
give them to them. They asked wives of the Irish, and 
obtained them from them.” As to this incident which Stow 
records of Rudhruighe, king of the Picts, it happened when 
the Pictish leader took women from Ireland in the time of 


distinguerentur, initio coepere alteri Scoti Ierni, alteri Scoti Albani, 
yocari. 
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Eireamhon, as we have said above, and that was more than 
thirteen hundred years before Marius was king of Britain. 

The same author states that it was in the above year of the 
age of the Lord that Vespasian was made emperor, and that 
it was ten years before that time that the abbey of Glaston- 
bury was founded. He also states that it was two hundred 
and seventy-six years after the birth of Christ that the 
emperor called Aurelianus first wore the imperial crown ; and 
he was the first emperor who wore the imperial crown. 

In the year of the Lord 395, Pelagius, a Briton, first began 
to sow heresy ; and at this time the Scotic race and the Picti 
were wasting and destroying Great Britain; and the Britons 
sent envoys to the emperor Honorius asking assistance of 
him ; and he only wrote to them requesting them to do all 
they could for themselves ; and hence it came to pass that the 
Britons were a long time afterwards under the oppression of 
the Scots and the Picti. And again the Britons sent envoys 
to Rome ; and they made a pitiful complaint of the cruelty 
towards them of the Scots and the Picts. The Romans sent 
an armed legion to relieve them; and when these reached 
Britain, they had several engagements with the Scots and 
the Picti; and the Roman host, growing weary, told the 
Britons to build a wall or fence between themselves and their 
bad neighbours, and that they themselves could not avoid 
returning to Rome. 
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As to the Britons, when the Romans had left them, they 
built a fence of earth from sea to sea between themselves and 
the Scots and the Picti. And when the Scotic race and the 
Picti had heard that the Romans had forsaken the Britons, 
they made a sudden attack on the latter, and broke down the 
wall and pillaged the country, so that the Britons were forced 
to send envoys to the Romans a third time, beseeching them 
not to permit their enemy to despoil them vengefully as they 
were doing. Upon this the Romans sent another legion to 
help them; and when these had reached Britain, they had 
several engagements with the Scots and Picti; and the 
Romans drove them across the boundary wall of which we 
have spoken. And when they had thus relieved the Britons, 
the Romans told them that it was of no advantage to them- 
selves to come on any further expedition of relief to them, 
and that they should consider how they might protect or 
guard themselves against the enemy. Accordingly when the 
Roman army had left them, they began to build the wall that 
stretches from sea to sea between Britain and Alba, of stone- 
work eight feet thick, and twelve feet high, according to Beda, 
in the fifth chapter of the first book of the History of 
Sacsa. When the Scots and the Picti heard that the Romans 
had refused to come any more to the aid of the Britons, they 
collected and assembled a large host, and marched towards the 
wall referred to, and overpassed it and devastated all Britain, 
so that the Britons were obliged to abandon their stone 
fortresses and dwellings and betake themselves for refuge to 
woods and wildernesses, where their sole food was the flesh of 
the wild beasts they hunted; and the remnant of them that 
survived wrote piteously to the consul who was in Rome 
whose name was Boetius, soliciting him for aid; and 
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4. Anno 500 a Caesaris ingressu Britannia Pictorum et Scotorum 
immanitati relinquitur. 
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what they said was that they were hemmed in between 
the enemy and the sea, for as many of them as took to 
the sea, fleeing from the enemy, were drowned; and as 
many of them as turned from the sea were slain by the 
enemy, as Beda says in the thirteenth chapter of the first 
book of the History of Sacsa, quoting the words of the 
Britons when complaining to the Romans of the oppression 
they suffered from the Scots and Picti. These are the words: 
‘The barbarians force us to the sea,” said they, speaking of 
the Scots and the Picti; “the sea throws them [us] back 
upon the barbarians ; and by this twofold death, we are either 
slain or drowned,” said they. From this it may be inferred 
that the oppression exercised by the Scots of Ireland over the 
Britons was very great. Nennius,an ancient British author, 
says, according to Speed’s Chronicle, that the Scots and 
the Picti oppressed Britain for a period of forty years; and 
Camden, agreeing with this, says: “Five hundred years after 
Caesar came to Britain, that country was left to the barbarity 
of the Scots and the Picti.” This may also be inferred from 
the words of Beda in the fourteenth chapter of the same first 
book, in which, speaking of the Irish, he says: “The shameless 
Irish plunderers return to their homes,” says he, “to come 
back soon again.” From these words of Beda it may be 
inferred that the Irish used often to go on expeditions of 
plunder into Britain. 

As to the Britons, they were a long time without being 
pillaged or plundered by the Scots and the Picti after the 
Romans had left them. But this oppression was not the 
only misfortune the Britons suffered from at that time. The 
Pelagian heresy was then deluding the people; and the 
Britons determined to send to the French clergy, asking them 
to send prelates and preachers to them from France to put 


c. Revertuntur impudentes grassatores Hiberni domum post non 
longum tempus revyersuri. 
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down the Pelagian heresy. Upon this, the French clergy sat 
in council, and resolved to send two holy bishops to propagate 
the pure faith amongst them, namely, Germanus, bishop of 
Auxerre, and Lupus, bishop of Troyes; and when they arrived, 
they vanquished the heretics. 


Notwithstanding what we have said, a constant warfare 
existed between the Scots and the Britons to the time of 
Vortigern, who was king of Britain in the year of the Lord 447. 
However, on account of the evil passions and the pride and the 
sins of the Britons at that time, God gave the Scots and the 
Picti the victory over them, so that they were obliged to bring 
over Horsus and Hingistus with their German host to assist 
them against the Scots and the Picti. And God used these 
Germans as a scourge to deprive the Britons of the sovereignty 
of all Britain ever since. The chroniclers of Britain relate, as 
Stow notes in the fifty-third page of the first part of his 
Chronicle, which was printed in London in the year of the 
Lord 1614, that 480 of the British nobles were treacherously 
slain by the Saxons, and that Aurelius Ambrosius, the king of 
Britain at that time, ordered that of the stones which Merlin 
took over to Britain from Sliabh gClaire in Munster a monu- 
ment be raised on the spot on which these nobles were slain. 
It was, moreover, in the same place that he himself was buried. 
And the place was then called Chorea Gigantum ; and it is 
now called Stone Henge on Salisbury Plain. And the same 
author says that it was from Africa the Gaels brought these 
stones ; and Monomotensis says that no two of the stones 
were taken from the same country. 


From this we may infer that the Gaels were wont to go 
to Africa to plunder that country, and that they were there- 
fore powerful in other countries besides Ireland ; and whoever 
should be surprised at these events or disbelieve them let him 
blame himself for it, for not having seen or searched the 
records.’ For often one is ignorant of the truth through 
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a. Multa ignoramus quae non laterent si veterum lectio nobis esset 
familiaris. 

b. Britanni facti sunt tributuarii Scotis et Pictis anno Christi 446. 

c. Hibernia nunquam externae subiacuit ditioni. 
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not having made himself familiar with the old books of 
the ancients, as Macrobius points out in the sixth book 
of the Saturnalia, in which he says: “We are ignorant of 
many things which should not be hidden from us if we 
were accustomed to read the ancients”; thus, when we state 
that the Scots and the Picti exacted a tribute from the 
Britons, if the reader disbelieves us, let him read Camden’s 
chronicle, and he will find therein these words: “ The 
Britons were made to pay tribute to the Scots in the year of 
the Lord 446”; or if we state that the Picti were extinguished 
by the Scots when Cinneide son of Ailpin was king of Alba 
839 years after the birth of Christ, let him read Camden’s 
chronicle, and he will find there testimony to the same 
event; or were we to assert that no foreign nation ever 
acquired full supremacy over Ireland except the tribes that 
successively occupied it, namely, Partholon, the clanna 
Neimidh, the Fir Bholg, and the Tuatha De Danann, and 
the sons of Milidh, perhaps we should not be believed unless - 
the reader had seen what Gulielmus Nubrigensis has written, 
treating of Ireland, in the twenty-sixth chapter of the second 
book of his history, in which he says, “Ireland never sub- 
mitted to a foreign power.” Similarly, if I make statements 
here concerning Niall Naoighiallach which the reader has not 
heard hitherto, let him know that I have song or story to 
prove every statement I advance here. 
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LI. 


We read in a life of Patrick, which we found written in an 
old vellum book, together with the life of Mochuda and 
Abban, and other saints, that Patrick was a Briton. These 
are the words of the old book: “ Patrick,” it says, “a Briton, 
born in the town called Nemptor, in the Plain of the Taber- 
nacles, of pious and religious parents.” In the same place it 
uses these words: “ After the Scots from Ireland, together with 
their king Niall Naoighiallach, had plundered many territories 
in opposition to the Roman sovereignty, they severely pillaged 
Britain—the northern portion of it at first ; and when they had 
banished the old tribes from it, they themselves dwelt in it.” 

The same author says in the same place that it followed 
from this that there were three kingdoms in Great Britain, 
namely, Scotia, Anglia, and Britannia. The same author 
states that it was at this time, when Niall Naoighiallach was 
on this expedition planting the Dal Riada in Alba, an Irish 
fleet went to the place where Patrick dwelt. These are the 
author’s words: “An Irish fleet,” he says, “went at this time 
to the place where St. Patrick was, to pillage the country, 
and, as was the custom with the Irish, they brought a large 
number of captives with them, together with St. Patrick, then 
aged sixteen years, and his two sisters, namely Lupida and 
Darerca; and St. Patrick was brought as a captive to Ireland 
in the ninth year of the reign of Niall, king of Ireland, who 
held strenuously the sovereignty of Ireland twenty-seven years, 


e. Hoc autem tempore quaedam classis Hibernica depredavit patriam 
in qua morabatur D. Patricius et, consueto Hibernorum more, multi inde 
captivi ducti sunt, inter quos erant D. Patricius aetatis suae anno decimo 
sexto et duae eius sorores Lupida et Darerca; et ductus est Patricius in 
Hiberniam captivus anno nono Néill regis Hiberniae qui potenter 27 
annis regnavit ac Britanniam et Angliam usque ad mare quod est inter 
Angliam et Galliam devastavit. 
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and who pillaged Wales and Anglia to the sea that lies 
between Anglia and France.” From the above words we 
may believe that Niall Naoighiallach entered Great Britain, 
and that he made conquests there. 


I am also of opinion that it was while Niall was making 
conquests in Great Britain that he sent a fleet to pillage the 
borders: of France, to the country which is called Armorica, 
which is now called Little Britain, and that it was thence 
Patrick and his two sisters were brought as captives. I am 
the more convinced of the truth of this from the fact that 
Patrick’s mother was sister to Martin, who was bishop of 
Tours in France, and because I read in an old book, in which 
is the life of Patrick in Irish, that it was from Armorica 
Patrick and his two sisters were brought into captivity. 


It is moreover likely that, since Niall was making con- 
quests in Great Britain at that time, it was from Britain he sent 
a fleet to the borders of France, where Patrick and those who 
came with him into captivity resided. And besides I read in 
the old books of the seanchus that hostages were brought 
from France to Niall, and amongst these I believe was 
Patrick. 

Now as to Niall, having taken many captives from Britain, 
he arrived in Ireland with a large host of Britons and of Irish ; 
and he assembled additional forces,and sent word to Alba, to 
the chief of Dal Riada, requesting him to follow him with all 
his host to France. 


Niall proceeded forthwith to France with a numerous 
host ; and the chief of Dal Riada with his host overtook him 
as he was plundering France in the neighbourhood of the 
river Loor. And at that time the king of Leinster, having 
been banished by Niall to Alba, was under the protection of 
Gabhran son of Domhanghurt, chief of Dal Riada; and 
when this Gabhran went after Niall to France, Eochaidh 


(the king of Leinster) accompanied him. But Eochaidh did 
; 2D2 
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- not dare to go into Niall’s presence ; and when Niall had sat 
down on the brink of the river, Eochaidh went to the other 
side of the river, into an oak grove which was there, and got 
ready an arrow in his bow, and cast it at Niall, and sent it 
through his body, so that he immediately expired. 

The enmity between Eochaidh and Niall arose from 
Eochaidh’s conspiring to settle down in Tara as king in the 
room of Niall ; and when he had been nine days in Tara, a 
learned druid came into his presence and said to him that it 
was not lawful for him to violate the geasa of Tara; “for it is 
one of its geasa,” said he, “that no king should settle down in 
Tara with a view to assuming the sovereignty of Ireland till 
he should first wear the nasc niadh round his neck.” This was 
the same as to say that he should have received the degree of 
Knight of Chivalry. For as the Knight of Chivalry is called 
Miles Torquatus, so also Nia Naisc is applied in Irish to the 
champion who wore a nasc or chain round his neck. For xa 
means ‘champion’ or ‘ valiant man,’ and zasc means ‘a chain.’ 

As to Eochaidh, when he heard the druid’s instruction, 
he quitted Tara and relinquished the sovereignty. Niall 
came after that and settled down in Tara, and assumed 
the sovereignty of Ireland; and he banished Eochaidh to 
Alba after he had met him in several engagements ; and it 
was for this reason that Eochaidh slew Niall, as we stated 
above. Another cause of enmity between them was that 
when Eochaidh was going from Tara to Leinster, he went 
into the house of Laidcheann son of Bairrchidh, Niall’s druid ; 
and while he was there, the druid’s son used defamatory 
language towards him, and on that account Eochaidh slew him. 

Now, the druid made a complaint of this to Niall, and 
asked him to come and avenge the death of his son on 
the men of Leinster ; and incited by the druid, Niall went 
into Leinster with a strong and imposing host to waste 
Leinster. And when they reached Leinster, the druid would 
“not consent to Niall’s accepting gifts or cattle from the 
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Leinstermen until they had delivered the person of Eochaidh 
into the hands of Niall. And, to prevent the spoiling of 
Leinster, Eochaidh put himself in the power of Niall; and 
the druid ordered him to be tied to a pillar-stone which is 
to be seen to the west of the Slaine, between Cill Brighde! 
and Tulach O Feidhlimidh and that stone is in a standing 
position ; it is high and broad, and perforated near the very 
top; and Eochaidh was obliged to stand with his back 
against the stone and an iron chain round his waist, with 
both ends of the chain passing through a hole that was in 
the pillar, and a stout iron spindie-bolt stuck through the 
two loops at the ends of the chain; and when the druid 
observed him in this position, he got ready nine warriors to 
put him to death. 

When Eochaidh perceived the warriors approach, with 
intent to slay him, he stoutly shook himself in champion 
fashion, and forthwith strained the chain and broke the bolt, 
and escaped from the warriors with difficulty, after he had 
slain some of them; and no account is given of his proceed- 
ings till he reached Alba, under the protection of Gabhran 
son of Domhanghart, as we have said. And this was the 
second reason why he was at enmity with Niall. 
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Now, when Eochaidh was thus an exile in Alba, some say 
that the wife of Gabhran, who was called Ingheanach, and 
the wife of Eochaidh Feidhlim, daughter of Cobhthach son of 
Dathi, were both pregnant at the same time, and were brought 
to bed on the same night. The two women were shut up 
in the same house, no one being with them, but both being 
together, while there was.a guard placed on the outside by 
Gabhran. As to these women, Gabhran’s wife gave birth 
to a daughter, and the wife of Eochaidh to twin sons. 
Now, Gabhran’s wife never brought forth any children but 
daughters; and as the wife of Eochaidh had brought. forth 
twin sons, she asked her to give her one of them, and 
Eochaidh’s wife consented to this. When the household, 
who were on guard, perceived that the women had been 
delivered, they asked the queen what offspring she had 
given birth to; she said that she had given birth to a 
son and daughter, and that the wife of Eochaidh had given 
birth to a son. All were delighted at this ; and this son 
which the queen got from Eochaidh’s wife had a name 
given him, and he was called Aodhan son of Gabhran; and 
Eochaidh’s second son was called Brandubh son of Eochaidh. 
And after this, Eochaidh and his son came to Ireland, and he 
himself assumed the sovereignty of Leinster. 

And a long time after this, Gabhran, chief of Dal Riada, 
who was king of Alba, died ; and Aodhan assumed the sove- 
reignty of Alba after him, and came to spoil and plunder 
Ireland, and endeavoured to conquer it, as he was of the 
posterity of Cairbre Rioghfhada. A large company of the 
men of Anglia, Alba, and Wales came with him; and when 
they landed in Ireland, they set to plunder Leinster in 
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the first instance. Brandubh son of Eochaidh at that time 
held the sovereignty of Leinster ; and Aodhan sent envoys 
demanding hostages from him as securities for his paying 
tribute to him, saying that otherwise he would waste the 
whole territory of Leinster. While Brandubh was in trouble 
at this message, his mother told him to take courage, and that 
she would avert the attack of Aodhan from him. Upon this 
the mother went to the camp of Aodhan; and when she had 
reached it, she inquired of Aodhan why he had come to waste 
Leinster. “Thou hag,” said he, “I am not obliged to give 
thee any information on that matter.” “IfI bea hag,” said 
she, “thy mother is a hag; and I have something to say to 
thee in secret.” Thereupon he went with her apart. “Aodhan,” 
said she, “I told thee that thy mother was a hag; and I tell 
thee now that I am she, and that accordingly Brandubh is thy 
brother. Therefore, send to Alba for thy supposed mother, 
and she will confess, in my presence, that I am thy mother ; 
and until we meet, do thou refrain from spoiling Leinster.” 

He acted as the woman directed ; and when the women 
came together, the queen of Alba admitted that it was 
Brandubh’s mother who gave birth to Aodhan ; and when he 
heard this, he bound the women to keep the matter a close 
secret lest he should lose the sovereignty of Alba at the hands 
of the Dal Riada should they become aware of the affair. 
Thereupon, he sent for Brandubh ; and they both formed a 
friendly alliance; and Aodhan left the country without inflicting 
injury on it. However, the Brandubh who was king of Leinster 
was not a son of this Eochaidh son of Eanna Cinnsealach, as 
will clearly appear in the second book of this history. 

As to Niall, of whom we are treating, numerous are his 
descendants in Ireland sprung from his eight sons. But 
we shall not enumerate them here, because we intend to 
speak of them at length in the genealogy of the sons of 
Milidh. Now this king is called Niall Naoighiallach, from his 
having received nine hostages or nine captives, five of them 
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from the provinces of Ireland, and four from Alba; and it was 
on this subject that the poet composed the following stanzas: 
Son of the noble Eochaidh of honour 
Was Niall, modest in each high distinction ; 


He held the sovereignty of successions 
In Erin and in Alba. 


He got a hostage from each province 
In Erin through high valour ; 

He brought under his sway, without blemish, 
Four hostages from Alba. 


Hence he was called 
In the mansions of the great, 

Through the gold of the prosperous kings, 
Niall of the nine hostages, the heroic. 


Dathi son of Fiachraidh, son of Eochaidh Muighmheadhon, 
son of Muireadhach Tireach, son of Fiachraidh Sraibhthine, 
son of Cairbre Lithfeachair, son of Cormac, son of Art 
Aoinfhear, son of Conn Ceadchathach of the race of 
Eireamhon, held’ the sovereignty of Ireland twenty-three 
years. Fial daughter of Eochaidh, from whom is named 
Cruachan Feile, was his first wife. His second wife was 
Eithne daughter of Orach and mother of Oilill Molt. His 
third wife, Ruadh daughter of Airteach Uichtleathan son 
of Fear Congha, was mother of Fiachraidh Ealgach; and 
she died in bringing him forth. FFearadhach was his proper 
name at first; and he was called Dathi, for dathz means 
‘quick’; and it was because of the quickness with which he 
put on his armour that he was called Dathi. And the 
manner in which Dathi was slain was this: a flash of 
lightning descended from heaven on his crown when he was 
engaged in conquering France; and it was near the Alp 
mountains he was slain by the vengeance of God, since 
he had pillaged the penitentiary of a holy hermit called 
Parmenius who cursed him. And when he was slain in this 
manner, his friends brought his body to Ireland and buried 
it in Roilig na Riogh at Cruachain. 


END OF THE FIRST BOOK. 





TEXTUAL NOTES AND CORRECTIONS. 


[The mss. referred to here as M, Mi, Ma, &e., are described in the Intro- 
duction to this volume. Only a small part of the variants accumulated in 
the course of the preparation of the work are given, and those are selected for 
insertion which seemed most useful or characteristic. The variations in the verse 
passages are given more liberally. Every gap, however, in the mss. chiefly 
followed is recorded, no matter how small. A few corrections of errors observed 
on a casual reading are noted below. 

Text begins at page a of fol. cxxv of Me, being page a of fol. 8 of the fopar 
feara (including the Dionbpollaé). The corresponding reference in Mj is p. 42, 
more than half-way down. | 


5. Gormmeap5ta Me. 6. bóibíolón MM. 12. gofveiseanna R. 

13. mac 'Oé, of course, is Adam, as in certain genealogies. 15. yao Mi. 

28. Gé10 ‘oilinn separate in Mz here; but céo is usually united to the 
following noun in the same Ms. as in text. 

37. Gomaoin ms. The translation should read ‘ without taking any part 
whatever with them in the building of the tower.’ commaoin is the more 
common form. 

56. Neandl in Me, and this is the form adopted in the text throughout, though 
Neanual is very often met with in M2 and in other mss. 

57. odipute (= '0’171Ge) generally in mss. 

59. luo is the form used in the Keating mss. invariably. Scitia RD, as in 
text throughout. 


60. fon pan RH; pop in W; fop pon Ei. 61. oipeagioa My. 
63-70. Order followed in these two quatrains is that of Mi. 

63-66. Om. Me. 63. ¢o for bs FiF2. 

64. in po §. RH. 66. can por Zabrac R. 


67. mon FiF2; 5 for la RH; lo W. 

75. blusdain MiM2FiF2; but frequently g. pl. after such a word as opi ficro. 

78. 00 cumo4é RH. 80. ap does not aspirate m of mais generally in M2. 

82. an top RH. 

82-85. This quatrain follows the previous stanza without intervening prose 
in Mi. 

83. caomnpcoil RH. 84. €ocensa R; €octhens HW. 86. asur om. R. 

92-95. This quatrainom. M;FRH; W inserts this quatrain, and om. next. 

97-100. F2W om. 97. an tTpaoi Tpeatacé Fi; an cp. Ma; on paor Mi. 

101. cyt, Mi Me. 
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103. Ceannraoluro Mi; Ceannrpeola Ms here; but it generally uses a 
contraction: the name is declined in its first syllable. 

104. Upaiceapo. ‘ Accidence’ is, of course, not an exact rendering of the 
word. Elsewhere in the translation the word is left as‘in original. 

111. fitci00 M,Me, the more correct case. 

117. cop oir Mz. Other mss. generally write cap 4 ip in such cases. 

121. Delopminup and Dellopminup are used; the former is the more 
common ; the latter form is adopted in text. 

140. Gocéoib Me. 151. All (Roman letters) MiMz. 

156. saipciop Mo; but 5 generally dotted after uime in same. 

158. spéugaé MiM2 (which is the proper form). Read spéagac. 

161-170. Neandl is the common form here; Neanuasl F,. 

164. ap noctoip M2RWHFi Fe (last two words); Mj; as in text. theanul W. 
Nonbal RH. 

175-202. These lines om. several mss., as FiR; but MM: ED give. 

176. mDaitiolé6n Me; mbAibiol6in Mj. 177. cuad Ms. 

199. po in Mp for v0 of text. 

200. na DArbioLéine M2; na DAibiolén My. 


201. cceansceo Mi Me. 212. méo Mi Mz. 

213-14. 5a mbao1ilbepla an beacha Fi. 54 bruilto bepla in beaca Fo. 
213. néll M2; nél Mi. 214. ilbepla RH. 

223. san pseith ngluinn F1; Fe as in text. 233. oip pin Me. 


236. 6 Sé1t) Mz. The m is dotted in this word in Mi Mb, here, and in line 238. 
250. Seancups MiMa; read feanéups. 255. éuléoapn M2; éulurdpio0 Mi. 
260. mac M;, which read. 273. mac M;, which read. 
298, &c. The order of the linesis that in Mi; Mo transposes Il. 300 and 301 
with ll. 304 and 305. 
300. an ni 01a teh 5., &e. Mi. o a brml RH; obfuil W. 
301. ceanc 45 & bfuil Mi. A& creoancóor Fa. 
302. ar íor an RH. 304. gan Gear Fi. 
305. bupup MiM2; pé nan bunup v0 Leigeap Fz, and so RHW, with small 
variations. 
309. After this line HC,C2 continue the poem; thus H: 
0 fagaib 00 fos cloinn 
Maoipi £4 M6 FE nacfuinn 
Ban pers 54n nataip Fan nth 
1 cup 04 ngeubosoir Saorart ; 
D0 Fagiib pagbail eile 
Maoip meann 50 mopgloine 
San oiulcso pre oaith noenfipr 


00 piol Farts gle Saordit. 
313. nél Fa; néll Fi. 819. pen Íor réine BH. 
321. slop Sapte FiF 2. 329. Read oan 0’. 


335. Read Toippngiy, the form elsewhere in text and in ms. Mg has here, 
however, Cappngaiqi. 

346. 010 Mi. 

348. op fuo thane M2; onpad mapa Mi. Robsip Mi (Rothamp or 
Robaip is from Rubrum ; Muip Robsip, Mare Rubrum). curle mapa pobsip Fi. 
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372. an Fale Mz; 4 peanfala M, (which is strictly the reading translated). 

375. éulooap Me. incan Me. 

378. The title of Walsingham’s book is Ypodigma. In the translation, read 
Upodigma. 


3880. Read Sciteadac ; Me has Sceitiadac. 391. pa nie Me. 

393. éomnuro MD. 394. Read oan 0’. 

396. hailléio100 Me; R, &c., asin text. 403. 6 acchio Me; ó ccáro Mi. 
406. 04 to1g M2; bad cuard 6 o tors PM). 407. pobain P. 

408. pluag Mi. 410. call Mi; op ceapc for 1 cero Mi Me. 


415. chs Ms. 

428, &c., M2’s reading here after Maoire is: aguy 50 paibe mac & mic «1, 
Spi mac Carpi op na bert pul 00 Guallaoap, &e. 

434. So perfectly equivalent are the letters u and 4 in certain syllables, that 
the word meayu10, which is written at the end of the page in Ms. as being the first 
word on the next page, becomes mearyao at the beginning of the next page. 

440. 6 Teact Tusite '0é Deapd Lib RH. 

442. Read pceinm; read snus meee and in translation for the sea of 
Meann read the stuttering sea. ( 72 «- (ae 1) 

443. oipean H for 1 op. 463. ‘Read mac. | 469. Read mac. 

474. o1514n Me; o1gén Mj. 481. Read oToippian. 483. Read bitin. 

491. pnide Ms. 507. Seaéc mblisdns bao1 an 10oméopnath My. 

509. Sdnon RH. 511. Rippill here and generally in ms. 

512. neanual is the form here, but see above, 1. 56. 530. o1514n Me. 

536. muyvoticainn Mi; Me as in text. 538. Read tapra. 

549. ale or 4 Le generally in ms. 551. pine Saoroil sapos gil Fike. 

563. 'oíobran ann yom PMi; ann yin for ann 6 fon RH; W puts ann 
before 'oíob ; Ann roin Fh. 

560. Oessfóca MiMa, but OeasóCca in other passages of same. ALLoic Fa; 
ALL6V0 Fi. 

583. Carppsin and Csypdinn are found in the ms.; the latter seems the 
prevailing form. 

590. Brigansia Mi; Oyigancin RH; but orice na Opaganra in 591. 
Poipoinsél ms. 

596. 1apech MiMe. 

612. cutvoms. In translation for finished read erected. 

619. Leip 00 pdnad b. Mi. 624. Read theipbe. 

626. se bert Fr; gebe (for aimne) RH; cia be W. 

637. 065416 FiF 2. 638. 1p om. FiF2. 640. 4 broptain M. 

644. Read NésamAin, and in translation Neamain; the same correction applies 
to line 646. 

653. 'oibeansac Mi. 

672. Rí Scitia ReapLóin núnsann ; 

níon bo no anbrano RH. 

680. na Aethiopia Ms. 686. n-aom. Ms. 708. mbDruoccáin Ma, réad móin. 

709. Lám Ms. ; but Lóáim generally in such contexts. 

727. on éimnn Ma; as in text Mi. 737. feancups Me. 

738. Version of this poem in B. Bal., p. 19 8 7: see also LL., opening pages, 
for the history of the early invasions of Ireland. 

5 2E 
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739. Read 'ossn 1”. 

741. pea'b na cíne 1 'oransacAh RH ; c1a tip ap 4 cca, W; Feb na síne & 
ccéngaosn MeF 1; as in text Mi. ay 

747. tha1gia W ; cpacto as in text RH. 748. Read CLovo1m. 

750. Rugta a Vpeogan copthon RH; Rugad ag Vpeogancop thon W; 
puged a5 Dpeogan cup mon Fy. Fy has the same reading, but it is corrected 
to the reading in text in different ink. 

7538. 1 ocotocc R. 773. cavoyi0b M2; caroproth Mi. 

774. ‘01Seanaé Ms. 782. caropi0b6 Me. 

785. ovlmuiscean; MiM: write the word with initial o, as in text throughout. 
It is sometimes found, however, with an initial u. 

786. caogac Me, and so often. 

788. ambpéuncpaéc M2; ambpéncpacc Mi. 

799. Oanann, so generally in MiMz. 

814. Ripciopo Ms. —pyj\iorh #41 Mi generally. 


819. cusite Mi; as in text Me. 824. meipbeoil M2; milbeoil Mi. 

827. nOilioé Mp. 831. caoss Me. 

844. bguptcainn Me; bfoppcoin M;. 848. Leip Mi; Me as in text. 

854. é5 Me. 863. pan 3. co. Mz; Mi writes the words in full. 

866. sunbfeah Ma; sun bfean Mi. 875. an seimolac MiMe. 

874. Read 'o'Ééineamón. 

877. febmc FiF2; Ferbprvd Me; erbyic Mi. ALL6v0 MeM), but 
ealléic supra. 

882. srobé M2; gibé Mi. — léisreao MiM:. 888. síobé Ma. 

889. cé'ona Mh. 894. Rheuda MiMe. 


904. pan .16. ca. on .8. oiroinc Mó; 3pin .10. co. 'oon .3. oiroins Mí, but 
the 16th chapter is the correct reference, according to the edition of Cambrensis 
published in the Rolls Series, 1867. 

914. aniug Me, but generally aniá, as in text, elsewhere in same. 

930. cdnzgaoap Me. 54 Me. | 947. ceatpoithe Mz; Mi; as in text. 

961-969. The text in this paragraph is taken from F;. The passage as given 
in Mp is practically identical with that given in Fz. I quote it here as given in 
F2 to give a specimen of the orthography of that ms. Contractions have been 
lengthened silently. The mss. are, in general, disturbed at this point. I chose the 
setting and arrangement of Fi, as it seemed the most logically connected with the 
context :— 

N6 sunab 6 manuinn v0 bi fa pmacht Zsord10l in con fin AR ceansa 
oiluor in Ssordeals 00 Guava ann. Moe 10moppio opnchelsup sunab í an 
paoroi0ls ip ceangea oilior o manuinn if inmeapoa supab é oilén na 
hexionn in coilén pin ap ap cprallaoap no opaoite von Fpainge 00 bhíos 
Zupab i Cine cobap opsordi0éca 14p\Taip Copps in can pin, a5up Hupab i an 
Saord10ls pd ceanga oilior oon opaoicarb. 

974. alle F2; om Mp. 1001. crdbé Mo. 

1002. Mz om. ip 00 népoib ; Mi as in text. 

1007-1070. As stated elsewhere, the forms used here, such as Upeacain, 
bneacnac, Dneacnadf, are those given in Main a later passage, and also in one or 
two instances in this passage. Here the forms are Dmaoccóin, brmaoccáine, 
Brittania, an Bproccéimp, 00 Dproccdin1b, Oproccdin10é, 6n mbfuoscáine, 
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except in 1040, 1041, where Mz reads as in text. The forms in text seemed more 
calculated to ‘conciliate the eye,’ as they are more common. The same remark 
will apply to the use of these words in the concluding pages of this volume. 

1061. Opeogain Me. 1071-1119. M2F2 om. this passage; MiF give it. 

1148. ciodbé ms. 

1163. From aguy in 1163 to Cpiorc in 1165 0m. WCiH. F2 om. gap between 
Policponicon, 1162, and the same word 1170, the omission being evidently a 
scribal oversight, and typical of other similar gaps in F2. 

1220. Poem given in B. Lec., fol. 12, and in D. iv. 3 (Stowe, R.I.A.), p. 16. 
Tsong na Loingy Fe; cóirs Fi. : 

1221. na coangaoan Fe; 04 tcangao0an Fi; 04 for ’no HRW. 

1222. bao meabpa F2; xo meabai Mi. 

1223. & n-anmanna. M88. generally. 1224. Dnheosa Mi. 

1226. Duaisne RH. 1228. ColptaMi. 1239. caoipioé Mi; corpoé Me. 

1286. peatpaé P; péitpi0é Mi; perqioé W; reipic RH. 

1297. peaporb Me; on piogaéc a5 na plartib Mi; yrogaéc RH; peanaib 
RHW. 

1336. 1p buan Mi. 1338. 17 Duoigne Mi; Me om. 17. 

1339. RH insert na after a5. 

1347. manb son inbiop, Spanndn Mi ; as in text M2; 50n inbean RH. 

1349. go is inserted before bun in some mss. 

1852-3. Gap between the two words Milesd, Eo. 

1352. as ceaét 1 crip ann pan Loing 1 no paibe éineamón FiR. 

1358. mopa Mi; meapa Me; 00 thacaib mona RH. 

1360. cuit 0. 0. R; cuaite H. 1374. fay aré Mí. gin Fi. 

1375. ampeapoin RH; ampeapain M1. 1376. liom Mi. 

1377. ann pa thoipglionn M2; apin méipglionn Mi. 

1382-89. Text of stanzas as in Me. 

1384. bean tiiliod 4 Scli pa cain Mi; cain Fi. 

1386. cao1b for Lert Mi. 1887. pan ngleann ngajb épuard Mi. 

1388. 7 on for Lith né Mi, which is the best reading, and the one translated. 


1889. 6610 Mi; card RH; 6&0 W ; Cord Fi. 6n caoimlino F; ; 
coimlinn Fo. 
' 1396. fonur rearo R; popup py HW. 1408. mir om. Me. 


1412-18. For the translation of these lines read 
We stoutly won a battle 
Over the sprites, &c. 
1414. 1 gceann om. Fo. 1420. up Fe. 
1421. deinmnesc Me; veimneac FiF2; My; as in text. 
1422. Leaca PMiMe2F iF: etc.; Leac in a few copies. 
1449. Read reipyoe. 1452. ip om. Fi Fe. 
1456. Liobpo M2; Mi as in text. 1457. noc aptheap Mss. 
1468. 00 pocaip mac Spéime sangein Mí; 00 pocaip Fa. 
1475. Neaosn FiF2; Gaon Mz; elsewhere Catan. 
1484. The initial of plist is here undotted in M,Me, and this is a very general 
usage in these mss.: so ap ploiéc, ap plug, ete. 
1487. Read opuingse, which is the general form, though here M2 has opuinge. 
1489. Spuitn Mo. 1494. sabsir ospvoflait some copies; plait M1. © 
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1495. an om. Eo. 

1496. M: gives the line 1500 here, and repeats it at 1500; Ma as in text. 
1498. 'oo s$24b on Leac 'beirceancac Ei. ‘ 

1499. In translation read ‘ He obtained from the Boyne,’ ete. ceapit Me for 


Cpods. 
1520. Feaomg Fe. 1521-26. om. F2M2W ; MiHRF; give. 
1523. noeadail Fy. 1581. oile om. HRW. 


1544. After rlioéc the usage varies in the mss. as to the aspiration of the 
initial letter of personal names: sometimes the adjectival name, which comes 
second, alone is aspirated, as plioéc Muipeadoig Tipig ; sometimes both words, 
sometimes none. A name beginning with rf is rarely aspirated after pliocc. 

1568-70. agup . . . Upthuthain om. M2; FiF2 give. 1588. cpannéop Me. 

1592. Poem also given in 23 K. 32 (R. I. A.). _ cpannéap Me. 

1595. caomh Íor cóin Ei. 1596. om. rór Fi. 

1598. son&ó 'oe pin Cuo4ó no rmaoc Mi. 

1603. athail soeip an peanéap Fi. 

1627. san bpdn Ms. Poem also in 23 K. 32, p. 83. 

1629. uabop FeFiMi; ousbop MiF1; uabsip W; ouabain H; uabon Me 

1630. bluadain San Gat M2; Mi as in text. 1633. Deacais Mh. 

1639. M: reads here 4cá on Choimnicrd Tanuroe eóLac 5 teacc Leip an ní 
scéu'ona $o nAbaAih. 

1641. Poem in 23 K. 32, p. 82; 23 K. 45, p. 195: alsoin LL. p. 211. 

1642. an bfpesoabaip MiMe. 

1643-4. The translation strictly should read, ‘Was won by Eibhear over 
Eireamhon’; but the question intended and actually answered is not precisely 
why Kireamhon won the battle, but why he fought it at all; the sense,is this: 
‘Why did Eireamhon fight this battle which he won over Eibhear.’ 

1646. an £4t mo noeapnd Mi. 

1648. ip peapnp bé&oan Mi. 1651. 04 Scopnath pin ap sLón sLé Mi. 

1655-6. 107. . . . bliwona in brackets in MiMz. This will serve as an 
instance of the use of brackets in the mss., which seemed clumsy and unnecessary 
in the printed text. 


1659. po clor Mi. 1662. acconéaip Exbion M1. 1679. om. yi Fi. 

1688. om. Vorhnannéaid Fi F2RH. 1713. c. ca. for ceaoéaibroil M2. 

1717. o1ccian Mp. 1718. Dmoccóine Mó. 

1725. cavoear Me, but in other passages cA1qvoear. 

1741. cothpas Ms. 1743. cé1$100 Ms. 

1751. Poem given in Todd’s Nennius, Appendix, p, xix, taken from B. Lec., 
fol. 286. TA ca01b Tear Fe: po cif, Me; ran coor’ My; apin cin RB. 


1751. aon is the invariable reading of the Keating mss., but An or an is the 
reading of the older versions of the poem, and is no doubt the correct reading. 

1755. sp é RF; ip 6H; pé W. 1757. 04 010ean BR. 

1768. nion béccéip Mz; fd Céaodin, the reading in B. Lec. has been 
adopted in text ; pniop bégcdip Mi. 

1770. óucusro Ms. ; éLaporg Mi. 1780. 'oúcuró MS. 

1785-6. 'oo néin to Sacran om. F2; RF: give. 1792. Ópeirí Ms. 

1800. Poem in Todd’s Nennius, p. 274, taken from Mac Firbis’s copy, R.I. A. 

1802. pi pdn Me; más pdn My. 1828. bud M2; a contr. Mj. 
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1829. né air Ma; as in text Mh. 1853. Lug Rot Me; as in text M1. 
1859. folcburoe and folcg¢inne bothin Fi; folcbwmde MiF2; M2 as in text. 
1885. Gitpeoil M1. 

1886. 50 mbliadna M2; 70 bluadns Mi (which gives no alternative number). 

1902. faleain Me; Mz as in text. 1926. Zoroastes Mz; Zopoarceyr M1. 

1968. folL— MiM2F iF». 1995. Follu1d Mz; not given in Mi. 

2002. éinpgiaé M2; Mi as in text. 

2026. A few mss. of Keating have Roiteaéca1d, which form is sometimes 
found in older books; MMe, &e., as in text. 

2034. The quotation marks, of course, are not in text. In the translation ‘a 
black fleet’ is a strictly verbal rendering: the meaning is ‘a fierce company of 
exiles.’ The particular company intended is stated in line 3260. 

2040. Om. Clotaig Me, but it gives the word in 2041; Cloite Mi, which, 
has CLoizig in 2041. I 

2063. no om. MiM2; given in some other copies; nollatnan, Mi Mp. 

2085. Poem given in B. Bal., p. 371, and B. Lec., fol. 284. bluadan Me ; 
M, as in text. 

2090. pocaoin Mi (a better reading). 

2091. In translation “ead “him”? yor “them ??. 

2093. 718 Samoin Mi. 2097. san Soro 1T Son soin 'ouine Mi. 

2100. aépoos M2; eaccparoe M1; gan eccparve v10mpadad S ; gan echrada 
d’imradadh, B. M. Cat. (from Egerton 154). 

2102. tpoé M2; cpoé Mi. 

2103. séubts Mi; Me asin text; seabea Fi. 

2147. ti peace Fi; above the vo in F2 nveré is written in fresher ink. 

2148. Siopns Me ; Mi as in text. o1g70 Mi. 

2176. Nuadsao Mi; Nusdoac Me; as in text FF. 

2276. othnmg Me; uathnarg Mi; pe pean Fi; pe gat Fe. 

2319. OdruITe Ms., and so generally. 

2331. After Éaoain, cuihc1on etc., Mi; sun ceó o.,ete., Ma (something having 
dropped out); Ms; has cuipesd (the last three letters being a contr.) between gun 
and ceo, and this is probably the correct reading of the modern version. 

2334. compcro1p Me; as in text Mi. 2342. p& ceann Ma; ró & ceann Mi. 

2357. Coponn Me. 2369. pdiccion MiMz, and so generally. 

2372. oiomdin MiMe, but often as in text in the same mss. 

2378-9. rapa ... hacen om. M2aRH; Mi: gives with a slight variation ; 
given in several mss. : 

2393. 1 mboipinn Connaéc Mi. 2398. Lurde is the spelling of Mi Me. 

2414. poi RH om. Leir. 2426-29. om. M2; given in Mi and in most mss. 

2433. yroeans M2; Mi as in text. 

2434. bun poe M2; Mi ws Deans, omitting bun. 

2455. neoé M2; neaé Mi. 2458. oapb6 F:; oapbo Fe. 

2469. Usoini MiMe, which read. 2473. Mz om. mac Lucca. 

2474. M om. mac Sin. 

2483. Mz has ¢éin after mép, and omits the remainder of par. My has an 
ct. mop po, omitting the remainder of paragraph. Several good mss. give the 
parts omitted in MiM>. 

2502. Some mss. insert Lé after cAini5. 


_ 
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2516. R has vo for atnhlar yin Le. 

2520. In translation for ‘‘ her young”’ read ‘‘ its tail’’; and for the swallowing 
of mice, tail and all, and the disgust caused by the tail, see the Battle of Magh 
Muchruimhe, Silva Gadelica, vol. ii., p. 352. : 

2528. 6610 Me, which, however, has éua1d in the previous line. 

2539. ropmao Me. 

2551. hainmnigte M1; in Mz the final part is a contraction. 

2557. tnuthan MiMe, which read. 2561. ofgionn Mz; My; as in text. 

2590. Leacna Mi. 2621. DraoccÁini$ Ms. 

2623. mss. waver between 101 and evo17\; Mi and M2 use both forms. 

2641-2. asup .. . fluoéc; om. M2; Mi gives, with its peculiar variants. 

2645. cpod Fo; cnó Ei. 2646. Dneac nán MiMe2; Dpeacnap Fo. 

2652. Sealco Mi Mp2. 

2662. supb M2; My as in text; cupab ap cums cluaip capuill vo baoap 
4 cluars R; Supab an cums, ete. H. 

2676. ani Me. 2677. neoé Me. 

2705-6. agur . . . . Labpord-re; om. M2; M1 gives. 

2730. 04 bliadain Mi, but the common reading is as in text. In cases like 
this the figures .11. are sometimes read as eleven, and sometimes as two. 

2818. The same remark will apply to the number of years as in the previous 
note, 

2852. an veagaroy1 oct Sep, ete., Mi. 

2906. po de1L6 MiMe. 2907. sur no ¢leadaib Mi. 

2910-22. From the words tinne mac Connpac in 2910 to the same name in 
2921-2 om. F2, through a scribal oversight, the scribe’s eye having lighted on the 
second occurrence of the name, instead of on the first—a common blunder in this Ms. 

2919. 6 Cpuacoin Mi; 6 Cpuacain Fi. 

2961-2. 04 ngoipteap RH for 04 ngainci. 2971. consmóil Ms. 

3018. merobe Fo. 3019. ccomUl Fo. 3068. pé bert R. 

3098. In translation insert a comma after ‘ jesters’. 

3135. faitlimg. The word means skilled physician, and is sometimes con- 
founded with c&itling, which means surgeon. 

3139. aimnrpéin om. RH. 3232. mopad mod F}. 3236. nó HRB. 

3260. 'oubLoinseor. The word means a fierce band of exiles. See note on 
line 20384. 


8315. nd tpi mic om. Mz; HR give. 3319. focla Fz; focla Fi. 

8334. mod pon vea0 Mj. 

3335. Lé cuibpeann M2; cpoéa Fi; cpuéa F2; Le curbpionn Fike. 

3336. coimmleans Mi. 3426. Manannsé FiF2. ngle MiM2. 

3349. 1p € an Conéubari-ro to end of paragraph om. RHF, but given in W; 
also in F2, with a little variation. ; 

3441. In translation for went read went on an expedition. 

3474. ceangal na gcúis gcaol, the binding of the five smalls, that is, of 
the wrists, the ankles, and the neck: so Haliday ; so also Young, Trans. R.1.A. 1. 
Antiquities, p. 71, where he gives ‘bound neck, hands, and heels,’ as a translation 
of re chuig ceol ran aon cheangal, taken from the lay of Conn mac an Deirg. 
See on this subject Sterne, Zeitschrift fiir Celtische Philologie, Band v1, Haft I, 
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p. 188. Ceangal na ocpi gcaol is also sometimes met with. The three caojs 
appear to be caol sn omypn, caol an opoma, caol na corre, Ibid. 

3494. an dip no ap é151n, lit. ‘ by consent or by force’: but the phrase has 
acquired a more general signification. 

3566-85. Nearly all this passage om. Mj. 

3569-85. From f¢iceao of 3569 to end of 3585 om. Fj). 

3584. coguroe tig Fo. 

3599. pad woeaps Mi; both usb and yyp14b are given in Mo. 

3671-4301. Wanting in Mj, six pages of the ms. being lost. 

3847-51. othail . - , syvoaono1g om. M2; D, ete., give. 

3859-60. nays in these two lines M2; some mss. write n4ra0; narrad Ms. 
See vol. i., pp. 220-1, where r4yod is written, though My has narad in loco. 

3967-82. Three of these quatrains are given in B. Lec., fol. 300 a, b, in the 
course of a poem which begins cro coireach 014 pio1b1. 

3968. cucca B. Lec. 

3970. anoipcesch for sp 0eaé B. Lec. (translation doubtful). 

3971-4. om. B. Lec. ; translation of line 3974 doubtful. 

3976. cuchca amne B. Lec. 

4025. In translation “ead Cathaoir for Conaire. 

4039. Read éin. 4040. ve1éneatnaip Me, &. 

4100. Poem given in Battle of Magh Lena, p. 8; also in 23 K 46, and in 23 
L 26, p. 17. 

4101. pcéoéataé M2; Céocacac Ms, ete. 

4102. pó om. Ms: ra ceom clú Ms; D as in text. 

4103. éimmn MD; Me as in text. 

4118. ni op Lion Gat na Gothlonn M2: Ms reads similarly (cat, coth- 
Lonn Ms). 

4120. ne peolad a mtgpeasi1b 23 K 46; pe peoled ap frtpleaccaib 
23 L 26; ap feolub on frteaccpmb 23 Q 17; op creolwb apn cpitpeaéc- 
a16 Me; ap peolwnb an prtpesécu1b6 MsD (with a slight variation) ; aj feolaib 


at fitépeabaib Ci; pe peolaib op mtpeaécaib F,; and so on for endless 
variations. 


4122. » oipcilt for o cadall 23 K 46. 
4123. In a marginal note to Fi we read : 
Ni abpann cach thuige Léna 50 parbe an Sopca aéo 1 pin Muthain athdin 
ASUT 47 dthlard acd in Leatpann pin aici 
So mtesd ché  Géile 
Seaénéin Mumhan minnérohe. 


4126. sén Gian Sap 23 L 26. 4126. reoil Mz; lionn MsDCi. 
4127. mog D. 4133. op M2Ms, etc. 
4135. cavolioé Ms; Me as in text. 4145. ’S om. D. 


4172. cineaos Ms; as in text Me. 

4198. 0’ aitle bir 4, ete. D; can dip thapbe~s, etc. Ms. 

4197. clomne D. 

4247. 4 meic for 4 n-éag D. 4248. ap for pip D; a0 ppéul mon P. 


4247-54. Text of quatrains as in Mz. These quatrains are given in LL, 
p. 147: see Rev. Celt., vol. xi., p. 44. 


4417. lic Mi; Viot M2Msz, which read. 4421. bliodain the gen. reading. 


tá 
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4494. béim Ma; Lén DM Mi. oipeacar M2Ms5; asin text Mi.», an íor 
fot Me. 

4435. bflears 617. MoMs; as in text DM. 

4437. naé bracard D, but generally naé pacard ; for translation read who 
beheld not the land of their ancestors. 

4456. dp é sniothpad ap Liot Linn Mó MD; Mó as in text. 


4552. ullca MeM,; ullcoarb Mi. néin Mi ; péim M2M5D, ete. 
4553. 6té M,:Me2MSD, etc. 4613-24. These quatrains om. D. 
4615. acdro the common reading. 4617. beas Me. 

4621. criot Mz; as in text MiMs. 

4624. deasail M2M; ; as in text Mi. 4762. cpice Me. 


4763. a5 pooail péo purm a Slac Mi; 45 0411 réo Ms. 

4776. Ceic for TA05 Me. 

4864. read Muthoin. 4915. read Leatglinn. 4960. read veapnard. 

4973-6.0m.MiD. 4974. slisdforpdiglind Ms. 4978. read Feapn muise. 

4994-7. Quatrain given in B. Lec., fol. 167 ab. 

4994. an maith ig B. Lec. 

4995. Leat pro ba01 MiMe2MSD, etc., the usual reading of Keating mss. for 
4 ULlecjb cpa of B, Lec., which has been adopted (slightly altered) in text; the 
place, however, has not been identified. 


4996-7. Text as in M2. 4996. 06 om. MiD. 4997. foraino B. Lec. 
5067. ap noc Me; ip naé FiFs. 5146. buo Ms; contr. MiMe. 
5071. ap nop Me; ip nop Fike. 5184. um b10% as in text Mi Ms. 


5198. Latharlog mor is the reading of the printed version of this narrative in 
Sil. Gad. (from Eg. 1782). A version of the narrative is also given in the Book of 
Lismore, 193 b (0’Longan’s copy), where the reading is n1 5abta for nech 016 
co noepnao Lataipn poll calman vo. All the Keating mss. read as in text. 

5244. veinmeig Mi; deintheit MoM;; véintheich D. 

5247. fo cleit Mi; fa Leit MeM;D, etc. 

5248. Text as in M; (which, however, writes po1bleit). 

5270. cui MD. 5272. cup M2D. 

5272-3. For naé paibe 4 beas, Mi has nap hop aobap 4 1nm10. 

5314. m bi D, as in text MiMe. 

53816. an tear, etc.; this counsel Flaithri does not say was good in this 
sentence, but that is implied. In MS it is stated expressly that it was good, in 
the clause beginning &:¢cpionna beor 0’éinneac mac mogur0, ete. 


5330. suaillioe Me. 5347. puroiuga0 MsD. 
5349. impropain M2; 1myiopan Mi DMs. 5851. jo Mss. 
5354. bi M2; bio MiMsD. 5862. Durdne bann Me2D as in text Mi Ms. 


5374. After opso1 Ms reads Cpiort 00 Beit op no Céupad, Mopann, etc. ; 
DMiM:, as in text. : 

6411. anabaimn is the reading of the mss.; and it should be an abainn (i.e., 
4n the article) if we omit the é after pompa, as DF1F2 and most mss. do. The 
omission of é is perhaps the easier reading: but é is given in M:M2Mz, etc. 

5464. copy of this poem in B. Bal. fol. 186; B. Lec. fol. 139. 

5480. éine, ip FóoLa, 1p Danbs M2; as in text Mi. 

5490. Dadbéwd Mi; Dadbés M2; Dsaobés Ms. 

5522. mac Copmaic Carr is inserted in Ms before Luéc. 5526. Terus Ms. © 
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5522-29. om. MiM2D; given in Ms, etc. 

5557. see B. Lec., fol. 86, line 17. 

5658. socuslamoip several mss. av Gualamorp Me. 

5562. sup for so Ma; son Mí; no sun Ms; so D, etc. 

5567. bLoro D ; but generally as in text. 

5585. o6anath Me; Déanam M5D, etc. 

5588. ’n-api n-45410 om. MM; given in D, etc. 

5592-3. asupr mod to bpd line 5593 om. M2M;; given in D, etc. 
5598. 04 om. MzM;; given in DM, etc. 

5608. mic . ... Céaocéataig om. Me. 5616. pi Me. 
5628-9. For an bruilro, ete., which is the reading of M2Ms, chéo ar rselt 


; Abuibrí 'ouinn & BpdArcpe, ete. D. 


5695. eocusro Ma. 5770. an muar om. M; DMóM: give. 
5787. Ríosnac Ma; Riosnac MiM;. 
5813. 'oon ooman om. MMs; Mi gives; and the words are necessary to 


i prevent confusion between the centuries and the ages of the world. 


5828. & hólbean MiM;, ete. ; ó 6lbain Ma. 


5831. bpdigioe Mz; asin text MiMs, etc. 5940. bu: Ma; baoi Mo. 
5942-3. pi éile 'oesrceinc om. Mo M;; Mó gives. 
5948. mú óUban om Ma; Ms gives. 5964. Loann Mo. 


5982-90. om. MeMs5; given in MiD; D om. ane in 6982, but otherwise agrees 


| with text. 


5993. Saspantib Me. 

6008. fuaplogad Me; ofuarsledo Mi. 6005. caropiob Me. 

6013. Bissey Mi; Mi inserts Berclay after Bisey; D also inserts Berclay 
which is not in M2; D writes Gimhard for Giffard; Ms has a different arrange- 
ment of paragraphs. 

6127. mbyuoccéimo0cé MiM2Ms5; but no mOneacnac in 6130 M2Ms. 

6184. Cuca M2; Cucca Ms; Cuca Mi. 6135. Suroic Mz; Surdr0 Mi. 

6149. Cproimcle M2Ms; cproinice MiD, as in text. 

6151. Leatdnaé M2DMi, etc. I have, however, written Leatanac through- 
out, which accords with the common pronunciation. 

6152. Lonoain Me, as in text Mi. 

6237. Opioccaine, mbpioccdin Me. 6256. Lath Me. 

6291-2. In the same line in Mi we have uplathur and oplatnuy. 

6348. map many copies, as in text Me. 

6385. bfiaccaé Me; bfracaé Mi; briacaé FiF2. 

6386. pdcoc MiMeMs; pacac FiF 2D, ete. 

6395. Comms Me, as in text Mi. 
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